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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Lansing, Mich., June 30, 1906. 
Hon. Fred M. Warner, Governor of Michigan: 

Sir — In accordance with legal requisition, I submit herewith the re- 
port of the Michigan Forestry Commission for the years 1905 and 1906, 
with accompanying papers. 

Yours respectfully, 

CHAS. W. GARFIELD, 
President of the Michigan Forestry Commission. 
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THE PROPHECY OF THE TREE. 

O, thou wondrous being 
Made in Jehovah's image 
Who calleth thyself man! 

With a song thou liftest thy brawny arms 
And the axe sinks into my heart. 
Know thou, O vain and boastful one 
Who laugheth as I fall beneath thy stroke 
When thy body shall have crumbled into dust, 
I will form the threshold of a home 
Where tender woman croons a lullaby 
To sleeping babes encradled in my arms. 
When the waving grass above thy head 
Sighs in forgotten desolation, 
My sturdy planks will stand between 
Thy sons and the horrors of the deep. 
When thy very name is banished from men's lips 
From altars hewn from me, will incense rise 
To the everlasting God. 

— Idah McGlone Gibson. 







The beauty and delicious coolness which awakens delightful pulsations of the hsart as one enters 

the farm woodlot. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 

The object of the statute, rather than the letter, is fulfilled in the 
submission by the Forestry Commission to the governor of its formal 
report for the interval of two years preceding the opening of the Legis- 
lature in its biennial session. It has been customary hitherto for the 
Commission to submit its report at or near the opening of the legisla- 
tive session, thus giving the retiring and incoming governor an oppor- 
tunity to review the work of the Commission as reported previous to 
the writing of their messages. To this end it seemed desirable to include 
in the volume the report of transactions to the close of the calendar 
year. However, on account of the congestion of work in the hands of 
the state printer and the necessary delay in getting the report into 
type, the Forestry Commission has decided, in this volume, to cover the 
period since the publication of the last report and ending with June 
30, 1906, which marks the close of the fiscal year. 

Some years after the enactment of the law, under which this report 
is made, through an act of the legislature, a forest reserve was created 
and its management provided for through the State Forestry Commis- 
sion. In carrying out the provisions of this later act, the Commission 
appointed a forest warden, whose very full report will be found in 
these transactions and includes the most important field work of the 
Commission. 

In fulfilling the purpose of the State in creating a Forestry Com- 
mission, however, the members of the Commission have engaged in 
many co-ordinate activities, all having for their leading object the dis- 
semination of facts and methods connected with lumbering, forestry, 
the results of deforestation, methods of reforestation and other material 
useful in creating public opinion and establishing a public conscience 
in connection with the duty of the State in stimulating forestry enter- 
prises. 

The members of the Commission have, upon request, met with farmers' 
institutes, horticultural societies, women's clubs, boards of trade and 
other organizations devoted to the affairs of the public, and explained 
the work of the Commission, urging an interest in this State enter- 
prise and striving to awaken a deep and earnest feeling upon the 
subject of conserving our forests and utilizing our waste lands in the 
growth of material which will support the great industries of the 
State. Circulars, pamphlets and brochures have been issued and spread 
broadcast throughout the State, a large and increasing correspondence 
has been carried on, and contributions have been prepared for maga- 
zines and weekly and daily papers having a circulation within our 
State. The Commission has striven to make its appeal to men who 
have to do with the larger interests of the State; it has furnished 
2 
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material for public addresses, pulpit utterances, essays, and papers 
have been prepared for public occasions. It has gathered material for 
use in every possible direction that promised to lead toward a greater 
interest in the great problem of the State, which was laid before the 
Commission at its organization. In the following pages will be found 
the utterances of men and women, who have investigated the various 
phases of the forestry problem, and special articles have been prepared 
at the request of the Commission for this volume. 

The thoughtlessness and carelessness of people in starting fires during 
the most dangerous periods of the year has been very carefully con- 
sidered by the Commission, and methods of preventing and controlling 
fires through the agency of the State has impressed the Commission as 
being so important that it will again formulate proposed legislation in 
this great interest. It is hoped by the Commission that the suggestions 
which are submitted will not only make their appeal to the executive 
of the State, but to every legislator, and that the people who stand 
behind all legislation will demand, as the most important preliminary 
to broader forestry legislation, that an adequate fire law shall be en- 
acted. 

It is the view of the Commission that until a well thought out fire 
law shall be in force, there will be very little sense in pushing forestry 
plans any farther. For the purpose of aiding the crystalization of 
right public opinion upon this matter, there will be, in this volume, the 
views of men of long experience in New York and Minnesota, together 
with an expert's opinion from the United States Forest Sen^ice. Here 
and there, scattered through this volume, will be found statistical in- 
formation with regard to lands and forests and wood-working indus- 
tries and lumbering, which have been gathered with great care and 
which will, unquestionably, be very useful in furthering the forestry 
plans of the State. In all of the utterances of the Commission and its 
friends, who have been called into service, which are gathered in this 
volume, the Commission has aimed to be exceedingly practical and to 
arrange its facts and figures and views in such a way as to give correct 
impressions concerning the conditions with which we have to deal. The 
Commission is* mindful of the fact that good men and honest men may 
disagree in methods and it will not unnecessarily antagonize anybody 
who honestly desires to be useful to the State in the utterance of 
opinions which differ from those of the Forestry Commission. How- 
ever, the members of the Commission are very decided in their views 
with regard to the spirit which leads to the expression of opinions upon 
the forest methods of the State; and we unhesitatingly denounce any 
expressions as unfair which are guided by self interests as against the 
interests of the State. In the handling of State lands and in methods 
of reforestation, we insist that the first duty of the State is to protect 
its own interests, which are the interests of all the people; that it 
must not be diverted from a method which recognizes every interest of 
the State b}^ movements which recognize only particular interests of 
individuals or corporations. 

If it is for the best and most far reaching interests of all the people 
that shade trees planted along the highway shall be protected against 
the vandalism of corporations, the Commission insists that the legis- 
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lature shall be guided by the broad interests of the State rather than 
by the insistent views of a corporation, which, while fostering a valuable 
element in the State's progress, minimizes other and even greater in- 
terests which may stand in the way of its easy movement. If it is more 
important to the State that a large area of non-agricultural lands shall 
be devoted to the growth of raw material in support of the great wood- 
working industries, the temptation to sell these lands to individuals or 
corporations who shall devote themselves to the cattle industry and 
who desire to utilize these lands for grazing purposes, should be resisted 
and the management of the landed area be guided by the broadest view 
of the future development of the State. 

The most important factor in connection with the development of 
the State is its type of manhood, and those who are molding the State's 
future may well pause and listen to the vicAvs of men who have a far 
reaching and keen insight into what will best serve future generations, 
than to hastily accept the contention of men who are interested in the 
immediate gathering of money or the development of enterprises for 
the enrichment of the few at the expense of the many. 

The rapid decadence of the lumber industry in Michigan and the 
wonderful ai)preciation in values of the various grades of lumber, 
as indicated in a comparative statement made upon a future page 
of this report, ought to bring vividly before the people of the State of 
Michigan the great responsibility that is upon them in providing a 
future supply of lumber and timber products to maintain great in- 
terests that are intrinsic to the welfare of the State. If this responsi- 
bility involved a problem with no promise of a reasonable method of 
solution, we might dodge under cover, but with the immense area of 
waste land and the knowledge of forestry which will enable us to 
utilize this land for the production of timber, we have no excuse for 
our thoughtlessness and carelessness involved in our neglect to put a 
business method into an enterprise which involves the prosperity of 
the State. 

We may say that the forestry proposition involves so long a period of 
time that it is not attractive to people as an investment; we may say 
that with the present system of taxation no investor will take the risk 
of growing a crop requiring so much time; we may say that the land 
upon which agricultural crops will grow successfully cannot be used 
for forestry purposes, because it is needed to grow edible crops; we 
may say that land which is too poor to grow ordinary field crops will 
not grow timber; and we may make a hundred other excuses and still 
the responsibility remains the same, because the facts, if well mar- 
shaled into line, will prove the weakness of all our excuses. 

There are a number of simple propositions which lie at the founda- 
tion of the movement for an intelligent solution of our forestry prob- 
lem, which ought to be capitalized and placed prominently before the 
people until attention is secured. The farm woodlot, if well managed, 
will prove to be the most valuable part of the farm. The system of 
taxation should be modified so as to stimulate timber production in- 
stead of repressing it. It is as possible and as important to successfully 
combat fire in connection with timber properties as it is in connection 
with manufacturing properties. When it is known from experiment 
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that timber will grow upon our thinnest and poorest lands, the State, 
which is the largest owner of these lands, should enter upon the process 
of timber growing. The same elements which mould our judgment with 
regard to an investment in a mine, in a farm, in a fishing plant, ought 
to control oui: judgment in making a long-time investment for the State 
in growing timber. If the individual is slow to seize upon a forestry 
proposition because he is not used to so long-time investments, the 
State, which is the largest land owner in the commonwealth, may well 
set the example of making a little investment of capital in a plan 
which, beyond question, in a half century will prove to be a wonderful 
money maker. 

We have been a people engaged in tree slaying to the exclusion of 
any plan of tree planting. It is difficult to turn the eyes of the people 
and their habits from the prosecution of the one industry which has 
proved to be profitable to another which is new and of which we know 
practically nothing from immediate experience. Hence, the vital im- 
portance of bringing to bear upon the question of forestry planting in 
our State the experience of other states and other countries, which 
have been rich in successes along the line of tree planting. A successful 
experiment four thousand miles from us, if we know all about it and 
understand that it is applicable to our situation and condition, can 
be made as valuable as a like experiment within our own borders. It 
remains with us to utilize the experiences of peoples who reached long 
ago the margin of the timber famine, which today menaces us, and who 
have solved the problem in a measure by growing sufficient raw material 
to meet their needs and satisfy their desires for comfort. 

It is because the moral and aesthetic view, as well as the economical, 
have influenced the judgment of the Michigan Forestry Commission 
that it places emphasis upon the importance of forest conservation as 
a potent influence in the evolution of broad-minded, conscientious and 
righteous men and women. Among the influences which we desire to 
utilize in the promotion of a rational forest system in our State, are 
those which recognize a diversity of industry as a most important ele- 
ment in the evolution of a state, and which also recognize as most im- 
portant factors those elements which make for contented, thoughtful 
and altruistic people. The State Commission considers forestry as a 
branch of Michigan's greatest and most important industry — agricul- 
ture. It argues that the same lines of investigation and the same great 
objects in view must be utilized in connection with the formulation of 
a rational forestry policy, as are employed in the development of that 
husbandry which is the pride of our State and which lies at the founda- 
tion of our future usefulness and greatness. 

In studying the economies which will mark the future prosperity of 
our State, we must not be unmindful of the tremendous volume of busi- 
ness involved during the summer months in the resort trade of our 
State. The millions upon millions of dollars that are annually brought 
into our State and left here by people seeking rest and pleasure in con- 
nection with our clear waters, pure air and attractive forests, should 
lead us to think of those things which will maintain this great source 
of income and, if possible, increase its volume. Trees and virgin for- 
ests and attractive landscapes in connection with our inland lakes 
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and water-ways are the greatest of all the factors that contribute to 
the conditions which attract the resort trade. Out of the purest selfish- 
ness we ought to save every bit of virgin forest which is located so as 
to be useful in connection with this business. Timber planting should 
be indulged in with reference to increasing the attractive features 
which build up this trade. The argument of the foresters should have 
great weight with the State, as it deals with the promotion of methods 
which will encourage and augment the resort business of Michigan. 

In marshaling a few of the ideas which have been gathered for this 
volume, the Commission has been guided solely by its desire to be useful 
in educating the sentiment of our State toward correct ideas as to the 
mission of forestry in shaping the future of the State to accord with 
the highest ideal of good citizenship and a continuance of growth in 
those attributes of mankind, which recognize service and happiness as 
the greatest factors in the establishment of a permanent commonwealth 
of unquestioned growth and prosperity. 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Hon. Chas. W. Garfield, President Michigan Forestry Commission: 

Sir — I present you herewith, at your request, a condensed statement 
of the State appropriation and the amount expended by the State 
Forestry Commission since its organization, under the act of the legis- 
lature, approved June 7, 1899, closing with the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1906. I also present you with a statement of the appropriations 
made under the Forest Reserve Act and the amount of disbursements 
each year ending June 30, 1906. The balance not expended at the close 
of each fiscal year and turned back into the State treasury is also 
shown. 

Yours respectfully, 

WM. H. ROSE, 
Secretary Michigan Forestry Commission. 
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Jmie 30. 


Appropriation 

for fiscal 

year. 


Amount 

subject to 

draft. 


Amount 

drawn during] 

fiscal year. 


Amount 

cliaiged 

out. 


Amount 
undrawn 
June 30. 




1900 








1900 




$2,000 00 


$2,000 00 


$314 45 




$1,685 55 


1900 


1901 








1901 


$1,685 55 

■ 


2.000 00 


3.685 55 


1,487 54 


$1,549 71 


648 30 


1901 


1902 








1902 


684 30 


a 2.016 56 


2,664 86 


1,942 63 


444 35 


277 88 


1902 


1903 








1903 


277 88 


2 000 00 


2,277 88 


2,275 79 




2 09 


1903 


1904 








1904 


209 


b 2,000 95 


2,003 04 


1,165 71 


209 


835 24 


1904 


1905 








1905 


835 24 


c 2,606 41 


2,841 65 


1,329 31 


657 82 


854 52 


1905 


1906 








1906 


854 52 


d 2.369 63 


3.224 15 


1,936 20 


395 88 


892 07 


1906 


1907 








Aug. 25, 1906 


892 07 


2,000 00 


2,892 07 


157 25 




2,734 82 








Total... $5, 195 65 


$16,393 55 


$21,589 20 


$10,608 88 


$3.049 85 


$7,930 47 



a $16.56 of this amount voluntarily returned to State Treasury by Hon. Arthur Hill. 

b Ninety-five cents of this amount erroneous payment returned to State Treasury. 

c $6.41 of this amount erroneous payment returned to State Treasury. 

d $259.88 of this amount erroneous payment returned to State Treasury; 164.71 of this amount 
unexpended balance of 19C4 appropriation reluined to State Treasury; $45.05 of this amount received 
for land redeemed. 



STATEMENT— FORESTRY RESERVE. 



Undrawn 
June 30. 


Appropriation 

for fiscal 

year. 


Amount 

subject to 

draft. 


Amount 

drawn during 

fiscal year. 


Amount 

charged 

out. 


Amount 
undrawn 
June 30. 




1904 

$7.500 00 
1905 

a 7,509 50 
1906 

b 7.527 00 
1907 
7.500 00 


$7,500 00 
12,097 86 
8.090 68 
8,134 29 


$2,911 64 
8,987 09 
7.415 01 
2,091 23 




1904 
$4,588 36 


1904 

$4,588 36 
1905 

563 68 
1906 

634 29 


$2,547 09 
41 38 


1905 

563 68 
1906 

634 29 
Aug. 25, If 06 

6 .043 06 








Total... $5,786 33 


(30,036 50 


$35,822 83 


$21,404 97 


$2,588 47 


$11 ,829 39 



a $9.50 of this amount erroneous payment returned to State Treasury, 
b $27.00 of this amount erroneous payment returned to State Treasury. 
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BIENNIAL REPORT OF FOREST WARDEN. 

BY FILIBERT ROTH^ ANN ARBOR. 

To the Michigan Forestry Commission: 

Gentlemen — The following statement covers the fiscal years 1904-05 
and 1905-06, but for sake of completeness and since the forester's year, 
like the farmer's year, really ends with the growing season, the condi- 
tion of seedbeds, nursery, plantations and the timber growth on the 
whole is brought down to date, and thus covers the season of 1906. 

The location of the reserve lands, as well as their general condition 
and history, has been described in the report of two years ago and 
also in that of 1905. For a better understanding, the brief description 
of last year is here repeated. See also maps of district No. 1 and No. 2. 

The Michigan Forest Reserves are located in Roscommon and Craw- 
ford counties. District No. 1, about the north end of Higgins' Lake, 
lies half in Crawford and half in Roscommon, bordering on the w^est 
on Kalkaska and Missaukee counties; while District No. 2, south of 
Houghton Lake, forms the southwest corner of Roscommon county, 
bordering on Clare and Missaukee counties. The Reserves form a part 
of a large expanse of sandy pinery lands, once heavily forested, but now 
practically all denuded and largely "stump prairies" or "plains" and 
rather slow to settle as would appear from the following figures taken 
from the Census of 1900 and the report of the Auditor General for 1903, 
and the report of the State Tax Commission for 1903-04. 



a. Area, in 1 ,000 acres 

b. Per cent of all land settled or in farms 

c. Per cent of land improved 

d. Per cent not even settled 

e. Per cent unimproved 

f. Per c€nt of all lands " delinquent for taxes" or reverted to State 

g. Average tax rate per $1 ,000 assessed 



Roscom- 



342 

7.% 

93% 

98% 

55% 

$45 88 



Craw- 
ford. 



Kal- 
kaska. 



367 

15% 

7% 

85^ 



53« 
$29 84 



Missau- 
kee. 



$33 63 



The Reserves are part of a large plain forming the divide between the 
drainage basin of the Muskegon and Manistee rivers on the one hand 
and the Au Sable and Tittabawassee on the other. Practically all of 
the Reserve lands are drained by the Muskegon river and hold con- 
siderable part of the headwaters of this important stream, a fact which 
alone justifies their setting aside as forest lands. 

Throughout, but more especially in District No. 2, located south of 
Houghton Lake, the country is dotted by swamps which occupy from 8 
per cent to 30 per cent of the area. 

The entire area was once a magnificent forest of white pine and Nor- 
way pine, with the swamps stocked with tamarack, cedar and spruce. 
None of the land was real hardwood forest such as occurs throughout 
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this region on all heavier lands. Today this district is estimated to 
have scarcely 10 per cent of forest, so that we have here a large area 
in which over 90 .per cent of the land is still wild, unsettled land, and 
about 98 per cent unimproved and still supplied with less real forest 
than some of our most densely settled counties in the southern part of 
the State. 

More precisely, the Reserve lands are "all of the State lands'' located 
in Town 21 N. Range 3 and 4 W. ; and the N. 1-2 of Town 24, in Range 
4 W. ; and the S 1-2 of Town 25 N. Range 4 W. ; thus all of the State 
lands in an area equal to three sun^eyed townships. Since considerable 
areas have been deeded to the State since the last report, the area now 
actually Reserve lands is about 39,000 acres, of which about 9,800 acres 
are located in District No. 1; and 29.200 acres in District No. 2. The 
Reserve lands are not in solid bodies but more or less interrupted 
by private holdings and form about 62 per cent of all lands within the 
limits of the Reserves. This relation is nearly as reported before, or: 

In T 21-R 4 75% 

T 21-R 3 57% 

T 25-R 4 53% 

T 24-R 4 47% 

As appears from the maps, there are considerable areas of tax lands 
and United States Government lands, these latter comprising about 
3J00 acres or 6% of the land area. Strictly private holdings form about 
18% of the area. 

Only about 190 acres have thus far been added to the Reserve lands 
by purchase of desirable pieces. A number of additional tracts were 
offered for sale to the Commission, but a lack of funds made their 
purchase impossible, even though the prices were for the most part 
reasonable. The purchase, especially, of cut-over swamp forests would 
certainly prove a good investment and it seems a pity that more of 
this class of lands can not be acquired when offered. No lands have as 
yet been sold or exchanged. 

As stated in previous reports, these lands were once large pine forest, 
largely stocked with Norway and white pine, dotted with swamps con- 
taining cedar, tamarack and spruce, with here and there patches of open 
grass marsh or moss bog. A small portion of the upland was Jack pine 
and scrub oak plains, the largest of these, in T 21-3, being known as 
Bell Plains. On these plains no large timber occurred, a circumstance 
much discussed, and one, no doubt, due to systematic firing by the 
Indian inhabitants of long ago. 

All of these lands were logged. Most of these operations fell between 
1870 and 1885; the logging was rough and wasteful, largely to the 
streams, less per railway, although pole-roads and regular railways 
were employed in nearly every part. 

Fires followed lumbering and there is not an acre of dry or upland 
but what has been run over by fire, even the greater part of the 
swamps were burned over during the earlier and more severe conflagra- 
tions. Acres and acres of land are without a single tree; over large 
areas only young growth of oak coppice with little of poplar, ranging 
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from 1 to 20 feet in height, forms a beginning of a new forest. Here 
and there occur patches of woods where a few lone pines with older oak 
trees escaped the repeated fire sufficiently to exist. In places those 
trees clearly show, by the old fire scars, the repetition of fires and even 
permit of definite location in time of the several fires suffered by them. 

In Towns 21-3 and 21-4 smaller areas occur where the old forest was 
burned before logging and where now hundreds of old "pine stubs," 
charred to the tops and in all stages of decay, tell of the beauty of the 
former woods, and of Michigan's neglect of her greatest resource. 

In some of the swamps all timber was killed by some of the earlier 
fires. In such places one now meets with windfalls of fire killed timber, 
where acres of land are strewn with tangles of cedar and tamarack 
sticks, often piled six feet high and more. Lack of seed trees, in many 
cases, have prevented a new growth, while in more fortunate cases 
young thickets are beginning to start up. Everywhere^ these areas are 
fire traps of the worst kind. 

Where the swamp forest has suffered less, there is still a real forest 
condition, the area is well stocked, the ground is kept damp, every 
opening is at once filled by new growth, and it is in these swamp woods 
that the principal part of what is now merchantable material occurs. 
In places this material is mostly dead, in other places fire-injured and 
dying cedar occurs together with younger, live timber. Since the spruce 
is rather scattered, and the tamarack has hardly come into market, it 
is only the cedar which is of much importance. 

WORK OF THE PAST TWO YEARS — JULY^ 1904, TO JUNE^ 1906. 

In keeping with the requirements of the law creating the Forest 
Reserves, and the plans approved by your Commission, the work followed 
mainly liiree directions: 

The Protection of forest growth against fire and tresffass. 

Reforestation and improvement. 

Survey and classification of the lands. 

Considerable time has also been spent in conducting the disposal of 
dry timber and of grass, and the regulation of grazing. 

PROTECTION. 

Protection agamst pre. — The question is often asked: "What is the 
use of protecting these lands when all the forest is cut and burned off?" 
To understand this condition it is necessary to trace the history of 
these lands since the forest was cut and also keep in mind the character 
of the lands themselves and their value. 

After fire followed the lumbering operation and killed the greater 
part of the smaller and less valuable material left in lumbering, sun 
and wind had access to the ground, which, itself was freshly fertilized 
by wood ashes and there was still abundance of seed distributed by the 
remaining large trees and groves of trees to seed the land. Soon there 
sprang up a growth of aspen or poplar and sprout woods of oak and in 
many, probably most places, the thickets of aspen and oak soon were 





The pinery as it is. The mature timbar wastefully removed, much of it left to fire, and the forest 
itself is destroyed, all youner growth is gone and for many years these vast stretches of land have 
produced nothing, every effort of nature being offset by entire lack of protection. 
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dotted by thousands of young pine which, on account of their slower 
growth, were hardly observed at first. In this reseeded or restocked 
condition these lands were easily worth |10.00 per acre to the State of 
Michigan, but unfortunately the value of these lands was not recognized, 
they were given no protection whatever, and thus, in a few years, a 
second, often more serious fire, swept over the land. 

This second fire not only destroyed practically all young growth but 
usually burned down what remnants of defective trees survived the 
first fire and thus left the ground without seedling as well as without 
trees to get new seed from. In addition the second fire usually burned 
the organic material on the ground to a very serious extent and thus 
sadly impoverished the soil. 

After the second fire restocking was quite slow and yet Nature made 
renewed efforts. The persistent oak, though killed back to the very 
roots, sent up new sprouts and the light seed of the aspen was blown 
in from many miles away, but the pine was no longer to be found all 
over the bums, but occurred sparsely and in only a few spots where 
even the second fire had not killed all there was. Even in this condi- 
tion there was hope of a new forest cover. There was abundant growth 
to warrant protection and care. But the same policy continued. The 
State and county did not see fit or did not feel able to protect the mil- 
lions of dollars' worth of property. As soon as enough dry leaves and 
twigs accumulated on the ground to make another fire possible, there 
was plenty of carelessness to supply the match. This third fire and 
like it the fourth and fifth (for many spots on the Reserve have seen 
at least that many) was a mere "surface fire;" a fire which bears hardly 
a semblance to the regular forest fire, and which in the parlance of the 
district "does no harm." But like the second, so the third fire killed 
the beginning of the new forest cover and left Nature to "try again." 

Nevertheless, the third fire and the later comers of this sort differ 
very materially from fire Nos. 1 and 2. There is no longer the large 
amount of material, the thousands of cords of resinous tops all dried to 
tinder, the fire is a mild affair, runs along slowly and fails to cover 
large areas at a time, nor any area as thoroughly, since it lacks the 
intense heat necessary to create the strong draft to accomplish com- 
plete destruction. It is a matter of a few acres here, a couple of hun- 
dred at some other place and a large proportion of the lands often re- 
mains unharmed for considerable length of time, say ten years and 
more. In such places Nature succeeds in restoring considerable cover. 
After this has cpntinued for considerable time and a semblance of forest 
cover is restored, these very places become danger points and the native 
of the region speaks of such places as "needing fire" needing "burning 
over" to avoid more serious conditions and dangerous conflagrations. 
"I have had practical experience with these fires all my life and I find 
that the only way to fight fire is with fire; the thick woods need burning 
over if you want to make them safe." This statement was made to the 
writer only a few months ago by one of the residents of this section and 
illustrates the perverted notions regarding forest property which the 
indifference on the part of the State and county have gradually brought 
about. Here we have a sane, well disposed, law abiding citizen recom- 
mend in good faith to burn a crop in order to secure it. 
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The amount of lands thus saved from fire for a reasonable time differs 
with many conditions, notably wet and dry seasons, len^h of time 
since large fires have occurred, number of people engaged in the little 
wood cutting operations, berry picking, hunting, etc. 

Ittis in this condition that we find the lands of the Reserves today. 
The real forest is gone; the estimate of 10 per cent forest, according 
to the usual standard, is correct; the country is and looks denuded; a 
visit in April reveals a landscape far from, inviting; but with all, there 
are thousands of acres where a little respite from fires has led to a 
partial restocking. According to the old standard of estimating timber, 
ther6 is no merchantable timber on the land; according to the present 
standards, as set by the inhabitants of these sorely devastated districts, 
there is hut little merchantable material and this is restricted to the 
swamps. But there is a new forest cover; there are millions of young 
trees, from the little seedling to young trees twj^j^ty and even thirty 
feet in height covering thousands of acres of this Reserve, all growing 
as fast as a rugged climate and a sorely impoverished soil permits them, 
with thousands upon thousands fast nearing a size where they will be 
merchantable. 

To replace these millions of young trees would require many thou- 
sands of dollars; to protect them requires but a mere trifle. 

It is these trees, it is their growth, 4 1 is the wood which they are 
making every year, that is to be protected. - 

Does it pay? 

The survey covering a part of this land indicates that in District 
No. 2 the following conditions were found: 

Of 9860 acres surveyed, 44 per cent of the land was returned as up- 
land woods, where the young growth over 5 feet made woods dense 
enough to cover ovfer twenty per cent of the ground. In addition there 
was found 12 per cent of the area in swamp woods with distinctly forest 
character, forming at present the most valuable part of the Reserve* We 
have here then young growth varying from 5 to 50 feet in height, from 
open Jack pine and oak groves, to dense thickets of tamarack, cedar 
and spruce, covering fully 56 per cent of the total are^^. Assuming only 
50 per cent of the Reserve area thus stocked with young growth, we 
have 19,500 acres of land with about eight million trees from 5 to 50 
feet in height, growing and making wood as long as they are protected 
from fire. Assuming that the yearly growth of these wooded areas is 
worth only 20 cents per acre, the value of the total growth per year sums 
up to $3,800, or more than four times the amount of money actually 
spent in the protection of the lands. In this estimate the growth on 
the other 50 per cent of the land, the constant betterment of the forest, 
the steady increase in the rate of growth, the better quality of the 
material grown on larger timber and the increase in price of wood, all 
have been left out of consideration. 

Turning now to the character of the land, it will suffice to say that 
these lands have long been logged; have long been in the market at 
almost any price ; that in the fall of ;L903 over 80,000 acres of the neigh- 
boring lands were offered by the State Land Office and only about 10 
per cent of the lands could be sold at public sale, and even this picked 
10 per cent only brought about $1.20 per acre, or less than half what 
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the Federal Government sells arid lands for in New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Montana and other remote mountain districts. And after all these 
years of effort, Township 21-N, R.3-W has but a single settler, and he 
is a bachelor homesteader, having homesteaded a "Cedar Claim," as he 
naively admitted himself. It is land which has remained without set- 
tlement, unsightly, blackened, stump waste for a quarter of a century; 
which, for lack of a little protection, has been unproductive, of no value 
to town, county or State. If on such lands it is possible to produce 
even but ten cents worth of the much' needed timber, does not this pro- 
tection promise to pay? 

Valuing the land at $1.00 per acre, as is now the rule, it is necessary 
only to produce three cents' worth of timber over and above the expense 
of protection to make it pay better than the average farm pays in 
Michigan. Is this visionary, theoretic or extravagant? 

In carrying on the work of protection, all efforts are made to prevent 
fire rather than to fight it. The ranger patrols the district daily when- 
ever the season is especially dry and fire risks therefore great, and the 
ranger is also given authority to employ extra help. The experience of 
four seasons fully demonstrates that extra effort must be made directly 
after the snow leaves in spring and usually after the heavy fall frosts 
have browned the great mass of bracken, sedges and other ground cover. 
At such times as many as four men per township are desirable, though 
of course,.their presence is needed but a short time, the first rain doing 
away with extra help. 

The results of the protective work were good. There were no fires 
of any ^consequence during the fall of 1904. Early in the spring of 1905, 
however, a spell of dry weather brought abundance of trouble. Numer- 
ous fires were burning all about the Reserves, in a number of places 
farm and other ^propefrty was burned or defended with difficulty, and 
east of Roscommon several villages were reported in danger. Day after 
day the sun was obscured by smoke and would set a deep, red ball of 
fire in a haze of smoke. A fire with a front over a mile in length came 
from Kalkaska and threatened to invade District No. 1. It was suc- 
eessfully fought with plough and shovel by the planting crew under 
Ranger Hatch, so that not an acre of Reserve land was scorched. 

In the District No. 2 a number of smaller fires were promptly ex- 
tinguished by Ranger Eme*y»-^and only one fire covered a considerable 
area and required extra -Hielp in fighting it. Fortunately rain set in 
about the end of April and put an end to this danger. 

The .summer and f ajl *of 1905 were wet and therefore practically with- 
out any tribulations from fire. 

Tlie spring of 1906 was peculiar and perhaps one of the most dan- 
gerous, >vith. regard to fire, which has been experienced in years. The 
winter had been rather open, the cover of snow was light and went away 
early. This was followed by a long continued spell of cold and rather 
dry weather extending way into June. The new vegetation was slow 
in' starting, and much of it was killed back by frost as late as June, so 
that even [)art of this matprial was ready for fire. 

As a result of these conditions, numerous fires broke out all over the 
northern counties. In the Upper Peninsula these fires gradually gathered 
headway, invaded districts with considerable standing timber and de- 
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veloped into disastrous forest fires, attracting the attention of the people 
all over the country. 

On the Reserves special measures were adopted ; the planting crew 
of 15 to 20 men was held in readiness to fight fire, and in District No. 
2. three extra men were employed, so that each man patrolled but one- 
half of one township. The value and the necessity of these measures soon 
became apparent. A small fire broke out in Section 23, T 25-4, burned 
over 50 acres of Jack pine plains and killed considerable of young 
growth of this species. Later on a fire, evidently set wilfully in an old 
pine slash in the edge of Kalkaska county threatened the west line of 
])istrict No. 1, but was fought to a finish by the planting crew under 
Ranger Hatch before coming on Reserve lands. In district No. 2 the 
matter was more serious. Numerous fires were burning undisturbedly 
all about on State and private lands, and several fires were started on 
the Reserve itself. The largest of the fires fought by Ranger Wykoff's 
force was started east of Section 6, T. 21-3, and for several days 
threatened the east line of the Reserve. This fire was apparently started 
by a company of "celebrating" fishermen on their way to Houghton 
Lake, and was, without doubt, a case of wilful, thoughtless, if not 
malicious, firing, there having been no campfire or any evidence of a 
proper use of fire at this point. Cases of this kind are evidently not 
rare and emphasize the needs of some modification and sharpening of 
our present laws, and especially the needs of giving the power of arrest 
to the forest ranger, who, without this power, is practically helpless in 
trying to bring sucii persons to justice. 

Besides a few small fires, there were two fires during April which 
required considerable work before being brought under control. One 
of these, in Section 15, T. 21-3, succeeded in covering only about two 
acres of land, but, being located in a dense thicket of young woods, 
was particularly mischievous and killed over 600 young white and 
Norway pine trees from 1 to 6 feet in height, besides a lot of other stuff, 
representing a value of at least $20.00. The second fire of this month 
occurred in T. 21-4, Sections 25 and 26, and for some reason escaped 
the attention of the ranger until it had attained considerable propor- 
tions. It spread over 350 acres and burned about 150 acres of real 
woods, mostly young coppice of oak and poplar. This fire, according 
to careful estimate, killed about 25,000 young trees under 4 inches 
diameter, and about* 50 trees of larger size, thus doing a damage of at 
least $200.00. Later on, June 12, when all danger seemed well over, a 
third fire was started. It was apparently a case of wilful firing, and 
while it only covered about 70 acres in all and destroyed but about 40 
acres of real woods, the intensity as well as the damage of this fire 
exceeded that of any of the others of this year, the injury amounting 
to over 30,000 3'oung trees, many of them coniferae, besides about 500 
trees of dimensions greater than 4 inches in diameter. 

There are several very interesting lessons in this experience. Keep- 
ing in mind that all of the land within the limits of Reserves is 
patrolled, and also that fires approaching the Reserve from the adjoin- 
ing territory must be fought by the ranger force, it is apparent that 
this force takes care of something over three townships or over 66,000 
acres of land. In addition it should be remembered that these lands 
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today are in a very bad condition with regard to fire ; in fact, large por- 
tions are regular fire traps and ther "ore much more difficult to protect 
against fires than real forests where a tall tree-cover keeps the ground 
and weeds, etc., moist a good part of the time. As matters stand, the 
fires of this spring covered about 670 acres, or about 1% of the total 
area protected, while the real woods actually burned over amount 
to only about one-third this area and per cent, and the total damage 
to about $700. 

Under the circumstances it is perfectly safe to say that all of these 
fires would have continued to burn if not fought, and it seems reason- 
able to estimate that they would have covered easil^.four, times' the area 
actually burned. Using this extremely conservative estimate, it would 
appear that even in these remote districts, 'far away from settlement 
and railway, these cut-over north county lands are burned over to the 
amount of 4% and more per year, so that we may fairly assume that 
for an ordinary county of 360,000 acresi an area of 15,000 acres and more 
is run over every year. This is perfectly in keeping with actual ex- 
perience as one sees it in traveling any of these districts in April and 
May of any year. For the 8 to 19. million acres -of such lands' this regu- 
lar yearly burn would mean 320,000 to '400,000 acres of land with a 
probable destruction of no less than two hundred million young trees. 

This fully accounts for and supports such statement as made to the 
writer at Roscommon in April, 1905 : "Why don't your State authori- 
ties do something to check the fires east of here'; why,' there are more 
young pine trees burning up these days in this county than you will 
plant in all your life." 

If these lands were immediately converted into plow-land, the loss 
might be neglected, but as the bulk of these lands are. not settled but. 
simply remain wilderness, the destruction of these tr.eeg is lust ap much 
a loss as if the traes had been planted for forest. Gauging the loss by 
this standard, and assuming the value of the trees merely as that' of 
seedling trees just placed in the ground, the destruction of the two hun- 
dred million trees represents a cash loss of over |60Q,000. And this, 
aside from any loss of merchantable material loss ^of range, loss of 
fences, buildings and other property. 

It has been arguea: "Well,- but if you can't keep^ fires off your Re- 
serves, what is the use of spending any money on this enterprise; it 
will all bum up anyway." To this we may answer* as follows : 

First. The difference between Reserve lands and the lands outside is 
this : On the outside lands fires are iiever prevented and rarely fought, 
on the reserve lands pains is taken to prevent fires and no fire, if once 
discovered, is allowed to burn- without a fight. That this must result 
in a benefit on the side of the Reserve laiids woula seem clear enough. 

Second. Every acre of dry land and most' of the -swamps in the Re- 
serves were burned over during the last 30 years; and a Igrge portion of 
these lands has seen from 2 to 4 fires during the last 20 years. This 
is the fourth season since these lands have come under the control of 
the Forest Commission, and in these 4 seasons not over 2% of these 
lands have been run over by fires, so that not one-tenth as much land 
has been covered by fires each year since the establishment of the Re- 
serves, as was run over in the times previous. 
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Third. Even if we leave out of consideration the good which the 
protection does in preventing fires, and if we assume merely that there 
would have been four times as much damage done by the fires actually 
started if no effort at their control had been made, it is evident that the 
protective work of this spring reduced the losses from a probable loss 
of about $2,800 to an actual one of about $700, and thus, even on the 
most conservative estimate, saved over $2,000. This saving cost, in 
regular wages and extra help, about as follows : 

In District No. 1 where no special patrol was maintained, the expense 
merely involved the time ac*^ually spent by the planting crew under the 
direction of the ranger, in fighting the fires threatening Reserve lands. 
In District No. 2 it involved the employment of three extra men during 
part" of April and May, and the salary of the ranger for this same time. 
These items total up to round $200.00 or about one-tenth of the saving 
evidently made in this spring's work alone. 

Fourth. While it is conceded that there is still altogether too much 
fire even on the Reserves, it is evident, from the four season's experience 
in this work that the amount of good accomplished grows with every 
year. Several reas^ lor this exist and are apparent. 

The men learn to know the country, the danger points and the danger 
times, and also the way of preventing as well as fighting the fires. They 
become more and more interested in their work and realize its value. 

The people of the district learn the nature of the work and its aims, 
and realize more and more the value of this protection to the district, 
to every settler. In addition, the people at last see that the State cares 
for these lands ; that this is not a sort of "no man's land," and there is a 
change of sentiment in favor of better order and of protection and 
against the formerly prevalent sentiment of destruction and utter in 
difference to injury to land and woods. This change of sentiment is 
naturally assisted by the losses suffered by the people and the frequeni 
necessity of their fighting fires to protect their houses and fences anc 
'other property. It is fair to assume that all well-meaning people of anj 
of our north counties are by this time, thoroughly tired of the evei 
recurring woods fires and will hail with delight, any honest effort tc 
put a stop to these more than useless devastations. 

Fire lines. — One of the difficulties' in protecting the Reserve landj 
lies in the fact that we have here such large continuous bodies of lane 
where a fire encounters no obstacle and is readily driven before th( 
wind. To be sure the numerous swamps are a great help, and so als( 
the few roads and the lew old railway dumps of former operation} 
which frequently have interrupted the fires of the past, as is clearh 
evidenced by the forest growth on one side as compared with the bare 
ness on the other. But there still remain areas where even a surface 
fire would readily run for miles unless fought back. As recommendee 
in the general plans, it is the intention of constructing a number o 
fire lines which shall act as barriers to the ordinary fires and also shal 
help the rangers by serving them /^s roads and as base lines for bad 
firing. These lines are located on 'fhe section lines, and also the eas 
and west quarter lines, so that they divide each section into a nortl 
and south half. Additional lines are constructed where special reason 
for them exist. The lines are restricted to the dry upland portions of th 
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land and are not extended into swamps or wet ground. The lines are 
first surveyed and brushed out, and are then plowed with an ordinary 
breaking plow, the plowed strip varying from 14 to 1 rod in width. 
From the experience with railway dumps, roads and abandoned fields 
it is evident that in these level sands, such lines are not readily effaced 
by the growth of brush and weeds, but remain bare and useful as fire 
lines for a considerable period, when they can readily and cheaply be 
freshened up by a disc plow or harrow. The work of constructing these 
lines was begun in 1905. Over 30 miles of these lines have thus far been 
plowed out in the rough and the principal network of fire lines for 
District No. 1 is completed. On the "plains," the Jack pine and scrub 
oak lands with a sparse growth of timber and brush, these lines are 
as complete as is desired, the plow work being perfect in every detail. 

On the cut and burned-over lands, where large pine stumps, together 
with brush and coppice growth of oak, etc., present a great variety of 
obstacles, the first plowing is rough and rather incomplete and the 
lines will require time and some further improvement to be put in a 
perfectly satisfactory condition. Nevertheless there is not a rod of these 
lines which would not stop without any help, any ordinary fire, unless 
a heavy wind, a hot fire and warm, mid-day conditions should conspire 
to make the case especially difficult. In actual fighting of fire, these 
lines will prove of greatest value, and it is evident today that one man 
with these lines, could do more than a hundred men without them and, 
what is equally important, do it with far more certainty. "You are 
fighting fires before you have any," a workman correctly put this matter. 
As to cost of construction these lines vary within wide limits. On the 
"plains" they can be brushed and plowed out for as low as J5.00 per 
acre, or $10.00 per mile, while in "brushy" lands, with large stumps, and 
especially on sloping ground, the expenses rise to three and four times 
the above amount. 

While summer is a good season for work of this kind, our experience 
would indicate that early spring is better; the ground is more bare, the 
ground cover is crushed down by the winter's snow, the soil is moist, the 
weather is cool and the horses suffer less from the ever present insect 
pest of the region. Single teams of heavy horses have proven more satis- 
factory than the employment of four-horse teams, especially so in brush 
and stump lands. 

Protection against trespass. — When the Reserves were created four 
years ago it was. predicted by some unfriendly spirits that everything 
of value would be cut and stolen. On the other hand, it was expected that 
with a friendly, liberal, but also attentive management, the matter of 
timber trespass, so very common in all of our north counties, would 
entirely disappear. Both views were wrong. It may be a surprise to 
some people to learn that on these "denuded" lands tliere should be 
any trespass possible, and also that in all this region of cut and burned 
over lands this matter should be of any consequence. But as has been 
stated before and is again mentioned in connection with disposal of 
timber, there is hardly a section of these State lands which has not 
some material which may be cut and sold at some fair value. On the 
Reserve lands and on the millions of acres of State tax lands nearly 
every swamp has a little cedar, some tamarack and spruce. Of these^ 
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it is especially the cedar which is attractive to the lonely habitant of 
this region, who has to eke out his living by working in timber, since 
very few of the farm's really suffice for the support of a family. 

In keeping with these conditions, the ordinary case of trespass is but 
a trivial matter; it is no longer the cutting of sections of valuable tim- 
ber as was the case in the "good old days." Usually these cases are 
simply a matter of petty theft; a few hundred posts, a few dozen ties, 
etc. Frequently, too, small trespass is committed inadvertently. Most 
of the old landmarks have disappeared; the owner of a "forty," with a 
few acres of cedar swamp, hardly feels able to call in a regular surveyor, 
and going by some imperfect instrument, he cuts more or less over the 
lines and thus gets himself in trouble. Three years of experience clearly 
demonstrates that the lack of plain lines and monuments has very much 
to do with this matter of trespass, and that with the reestablishment 
of the survey lines, now in progress, most of this kind of trespass will 
cease, a matter much to be desired. For it is clearly the aim that these 
Forest Reserves shall not only prove of value to the State on the whole, 
but that they shall be of especial value to the districts in which they 
are located. To do this, a friendly, peaceful and helpfyl relation between 
the people of the district and the management of the Reserves is most 
desirable. That this relation suffers with every case of trespass, goes 
without saying. 

During the two years ending June, 1906, there were 13 cases of tres- 
pass. Of these one is now under consideration by your Commission. 
One has been prosecuted and the perpetrator fined $100.00 ; one is before 
the courts, the trespasser, after some weeks of imprisonment, being out 
on bail; and ten cases were compromised, the evidence clearly pointing 
to unintentional trespass, in nearly all cases due to error with regard to 
the lines. 

Of these 13 cases of trespass, one involved a considerable amount of 
dry cedar which it was intended to remove at first opportunity; in one 
a fine stand of middle-aged cedar was cut in rather a wasteful manner, 
involving the destruction of considerable young growth ; two cases in- 
volved several hundred live trees of pine, spruce, balsam and some cedar ; 
while the rest involved only few trees in each case and no destruction 
of other growing timber. 

Throughout the adjustment of these cases and the work of protection 
the public sentiment has been such that it seems but just to repeat the 
statement from the report of last year: 

"In this connection it seems proper to mention the change of senti- 
ment and attitude of the people about the Reserves and to acknowledge 
the helpful spirit with which they have assisted in the matter of pro- 
tection, notably the protection against fires. Men who at first bitterly 
opposed the creation of these Resen^es have helped for days and free of 
charge in preventing and fighting fires. Town officials and other repre- 
sentative citizens speak their approval of the protective work of the 
Commission and have offered their help. Much of this change for the 
better in attitude and sentiment is undoubtedly due to a better under- 
standing of the real objects and methods of the Reserves ; but much also 
is due to the fact that, at last, the State of Michigan itself appears to 
care something about this matter. As long as this State did not see fit 
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to even examine the lands and learn what it had, as long as these lands 
were a sort of football to be kicked about any way at all, as long as 
no value was placed on the land nor the cover of woods, so long the 
people could not help but think these lands valueless. And years of 
this kind of carelessness on the part of the State have developed and 
fixed a very serious state of mind among the people of our north coun- 
ties, a feeling which sanctions fire and trespass, much to the detriment 
not only of the property of the State but also of private owners. In a 
district where State woods are a proDer thing to burn and plunder, the 
woods of a private owner are not likely to fare much better." 

Since the matter of protection of forest property, especially the pro- 
tection against fire, is clearly recognized in our country by everyone 
interested in woods as the most essential part in forestry, the experience 
of nearly four years, and especially that of the last two years on the 
Michigan Forest Reserves, is interesting as throwing some light on the 
minimal cost of such protection in our Lake Region and under circum- 
stances such as prevail over a large portion of our country. As re- 
ported before one ranger was employed for District No. 2 in 1903. Dis- 
trict No. 1, being a district of only about 19,000 acres, with 9,700 acres 
of State lands, and Laving but little merchantable material and few 
people occupied in timber business to consider, it was deemed unneces- 
sary^ to employ a man for the winter 1903-04. In the spring of 1904 a 
second!^man was added, and since then each district has had a forest 
rangen at a salary of $500 per year. 

Dur^pg the 'last two years, the ranger in District No. 1 (Higgins 
Lake), was employed about as follows: During early spring (end of 
March), he was preparing the ground for seed-beds, making fence, get- 
ting posts ready for screens to cover seed-beds, making the screens, get- 
ting things ready for the planting crew, and at the same time keeping 
an eye on the Reserve lands to prevent fires. Each year some fires had 
to be fought. As soon as spring opened, about April 20 of each year, 
planting was begun and the ranger took charge of the crew, being in 
the field with the planters, helping and directing them all day long. 
After planting the seed-bed, work and care of nursery occupied his time 
entirely until July. During this time the ranger weeded and watered 
plants, covered and uncovered beds, prepared the nursery grounds for 
the coming year, etc. After July his time was divided between nursery 
work, watching over plantations, survey work and fire lines. In the 
fall the seed-beds were covered, the screens cared for, and from that 
time until spring the ranger was occupied, brushing out fire lines, get- 
ting out posts and other timber, getting up wood, caring for the team 
and in helping build a bam, enlarging the log-house for cook shanty, 
building fence, and other similar work. During the two years covered 
by this report the ranger did not devote over 50 entire days in all, strictly 
to patrol work, it being deemed suflScient to arrange the work in such 
a manner that all parts of the district were seen sufficiently often to 
prevent mischief. 

Thus it may be said that the protection of District No. 1 cost not to 
exceed $84.00 for rangers' wages, besides about $40.00 for extra help in 
cases of fire. While this showing would not be possible without the 
extra work of planting, etc., furnishing opportunity for this distribu- 
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tion of work and forces, it is nevertheless a l ^ -osa which could be 
made to apply on a great many forest properties. 

In District No. 2 (Houghton Lake), two whole towns, or over 44,000 
acres are protected.'- We have here over *>^'''^m| acres of State lands, 
containing considerable amounts of salable mattx- 'nd with numerous 
tracts of private, holdings .where timber cutting is in ^'•ogress. While 
these operations are generally small, mostly insignificant "cedar jobs," 
yet they require as much and more watching over than larger enter- 
prises. In this district the ranger's time, duxing the past two years, 
was spent about thus : From March to June the ranger patrolled con- 
_stantly, and was assisted each year by from one to three men during 
the danger periods. July, August and September he was occupied in 
survey work, assisting in the location of lines and monuments. From 
this time on his work was again patrol, together with the care of tim- 
ber sales, which, during the last year, amounted to 20 distinct cases. 
As each of these cases required the location of the timber, its inspection 
and making out of report, as well as the counting and scaling of the 
timber, and its marking, it is evident that one man tv as J^ept quite busy. 
In addition '^le ranger built fence, repaired stable, barn and house, 
did some cleaning for g[^rden, got oi.' some timber and had the care 
of his horse. From this it is quite evident that not over half of his 
time was devoted simply to patrol work, so that the expense of protec- 
tive .work, for the two years, amounted to one-half the ranger's pay, or 
?56o; with $164 in 1905 and |254 in 1906 for extra help, making a total 
of $918 for two years' protective work in this district. Distributing 
these expenses, w^ find the following: If the expenses are distributed 
, over 'he total area protected, i. e.. State and private lands, the expenses 
per acre and year amounted to only about 0.3 cents in District No. 1 and 
about 1 cent in District No. 2. 

If the expenses are distributed over the State lands or Reserve lands 
proper, the figures are : 1.3 cent for District No. 1 and 1.6 cent for Dis- 
trict No. 2. These figures may be regarded as minimal, they represent 
protection of lands where the forest conditions are still of the poorest 
and the returns therefor too small to warrant great expenditures. 
But the results are not what they should be, even here, and it is recom- 
menaea that the protective work be strengthened by some increase in 
force and also by changing from patrol on foot to patrol with horse. 
Where wages are high and the areas large but accessible, a mounted 
patrol is not only far more satisfactory and efficient, but is actually 
cheaper, a larger area is better patrolled at less cost. 

For./imost forest properties, where a fair stand of timber assures a 
reasonable and regular return, the protective. work should not be at- 
tempt)ffl ^t* less than 3 cents per acre and year, and care should be had 
to seleci' ^^stirring" men, keep the work under close control and provide 
regular continuous work fv the men. The experience of the Reserves in- 
dicates that ^nly good men are of an^ use at all, and that the best men 
are the cheapest in the end. Inferior men will turn up with excuses 
why the fire was left oo burn, but good men, strong and tough physically 
will stay by the fire and fight. Inferior men always "know that every- 
thing is ail right," hang about camp and loaf, and only good, live men 
will patrol and take no chance on mischief. 
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la this connection a comparison of cost of protective work on forest 
properties, between the work on the Keserve and the usual cost in Euro- 
pean countries may be of some interest. If all of the rangers' pay is 
charged to protection, as is done in these reports, the yearly cost of 
protection, per acre of Keserve, is as follows: 

If spread over all lands protected 2.0 cents 

If spread over State lands only 3.2 cents 

In most of the German states, where the protection against trespass 
is the most important consideration, the figures run usually from 20 to 
30 cents per acre and year; the ranger's work consists almost entirely 
of patrol, and his district generally comprises less than 5,000 acres. 

It is interesting to noter here that Dr. J. T. Rothrock, the pioneer 
forester of Pennsylvania, after a lifetime study of this subject in his 
own State, came to the conclusion that in his State 5,000 acres should 
be about the limit for a ranger's district. ^ 

Before leaving this matter of protection, permit me to suggest: For 
the better protection of these lands it is necessary that the ranger have 
the power of arrest without warrant, and be given general police power; 
that the fire notices be protected by law; that the period from April 1 
to June 15 and from September 1 to October 30 be declared a danger 
season and the starting of fires, etc., be more strictly forbidden; that 
the handling of fire, smoking of cigars, cigarettes and open pipes in and 
about wild arid- forest lands, during dry weather, be restricted and for- 
bidden; and also that all the members of a party of people be held re- 
sponsible for the action of any one of the members in matters of firing the 
woods; that a better system of protection for all wild land be provided 
so that the numerous fires started every spring, in all parts of our north 
counties are not given a chance to develop such destructive proportions. 

REFORESTATION. 

Plantations. — The work of restocking denuded portions of the lands 
was continued both along the regular (practical or commercial) as 
well as experimental lines. The idea of reclothing the lands with a 
valuable forest has received first attention, but all along it is realized 
that much may be gained for the Reserves and for other enterprises in 
this region, by trying species not native to the locality and by various 
ways of propagating the species at home on these lands. Plantations 
were made in the spring of 1904, 1905 and 1906. These plantations, as 
reported before, were alt made in Sections 35 and 36 of T 25 N, R 4 W, 
near Higgins' lake. They were made on ordinary cut and burned over 
pinery lands, covered to quite an extent by great quantities of debris, 
old rotten logs and stumps and by a broken ground cover of small 
shrubbery, together with patches of larger shrubs and small trees of oaky 
few poplar, maple, cherry, etc. So far the plants w^ere set out by a 
crew of men working in pairs, one to cut open a spot about 18x18 inches 
and dig the hole for the tree, and the other man, with the small trees 
in a pail to do the planting. 

The material used in the plantations of 1904-05 was purchased from 
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different nurseries and suffered, as usual, from handling, counting, pack- 
ing, shipping, etc. The material used in 1906 was altogether home 
grown, one and two-year-old stock so that the plants were out of the 
ground only for a few hours instead of days. 

In 1904 something less than 51,000 trees were planted in the field, a 
few being used in nursery beds. They comprised: 

White pine 30,000 

Scotch pine 10,000 

Norway spruce 10,000 

Black "^locust 1,000 

In 1905, 79,000 were set out in the field as follows: 

White pine 30,000 

Scotch pine 10,000 

Norway spruce 10,000 

Austrian pine 5,000 

Catalpa 5,900 

Black locust 10,000 

Cottonwood 9,000 

The plantations of 1906 comprised about 200,000 plants (only sample 
tubs full being counted so that this is part estimate). Of the«e about 
100,000 were Scotch pine about 60,000 white pine, about 10,000 of western 
yellow pine, Norway pine and pitch pine, and about 15,000 each of CataJpa 
and Locust. The pine were all two-year seedlings, the Catalpa and 
Locust were one-year-old stock. (See map for location of plantations as 
well as nursery.) 

In addition to these plantations one 40-acre tract was planted with 
the seed of the western yellow pine, the seed having been supplied gratis 
by the United States Forest Service in its office of Forest Extension in 
an enterprise of co-operation. The seed was placed in spots about 
12x12 inches cut free with the hoe to protect the seedlings against the 
encroachment by weeds, etc., and about 5 seeds were placed in each 
spot. The condition of these plantations at present is about as follows : 

The Scotch pine planted in 1904 has done remarkably well. There 
is no evidence that any trees of this lot died during the past year; 
last year's growth (season 1905) was about 6 inches, with the tallest 
trees at end of season about 22 inches ; the growth of this year is some- 
what better, and there is no indication of these trees having suffered 
from the unusual cold spring weather and the astonishing freeze of 
May 19, 1906. 

The white pine, planted in 1904, did not do as well ; the plant ihaterial 
had suffered in transit; about 60 to 70 per cent were living at the end 
of the first year, but some of the plants died since then. Nevertheless 
there are enough for a fair stand. The growth during 1905 was, for 
the most part, fair, but fell far short of that of the Scotch pine, the 
average being not over 3 inches. These plants passed last winter (1905- 
'06) quite well, but suffered very' heavily through the freeze of May 19 
and probably also through others of the many frosts of this spring. The 
5 
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heavy freeze caught the pine just as the leader had pushed out 2 to 5 
inches and killed both the leaders proper as well as the new end shoots 
of the limbs, leaving most of the trees without leaders. The result was 
peculiar and interesting. In many cases the old leaves seemed affected 
by the injury, and dropped just as if injured by fire or drought. • In 
nearly all cases adventitious growth started and some of these young 
pines looked like sprouting hardwoods. Many of these trees will surely 
perish, but it is expected that the great majority will pull through. 
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The Norway spruce did rather poorly from the beginning. About 50% 
were alive in 1905; considerable numbers have perished since. The 
growth of those living is fairly good, but like white pine, so the Nor- 
way spruce suffered from the freeze. While, no doubt, the plant ma- 
terial had suffered considerably before planting, yet the experience with 
this species under these conditions is not encouraging so far. 

The black locust, set out in the slash in 1904, practically all lives, 
but has been killed back by the winters each year, so that hardly any 
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of this 'stuff is over 3 feet tall. The white pine, planted in 1905, were an 
uncommonly fine ^.ot of plants, three-year seedlings; suffered little in 
transit and were put in the grouud in favorable weather. Over 90% 
lived, and mosjt plants made a fair growth even the first season. They 
wintered well, ' looking fine in April last. But the freeze of May 19 
caught them in the same way as it did the older white pine, and the 
results were even worse. Interesting in this connection was the great 
influence of a gentle rise of ground where the change from almost no 
injury at top to severe injury at base may be observed. As in the case 
of the older planjs, many trees lost their older leaves completely and 
in all cases adventitious growth attempted to replace the normal shoots, 
which latter clun^ for weeks as shrivelled remnants. 

The Scotch pine of 1905 is doing well and, like the older plantation, 
escaped injury from frost. 

The Norway spruce of 1905 resembles that of 1904 in every particu- 
lar, the impoverished ("diseased") soil without special cultivation does 
not seem to be able to support a, good growth of spruce.'^ 

The Austrian pine did rather poorly; about 70% live, but many are 
in an unsatisfactory, condition. - v 

The Catalpa and Locust of 1905 were rather large plants for use in 
the field. Practically all plants live; both species were severely frozen 
back during winter and suffered from the heavy frosts. Especially the 
Catalpa rhas made hardly any growth at all. Whether these trees will 
rally later remains to be seen. 

' The Cottonwood of 1905 did practically nothing; the fault, however, 
wao in the plant stock, which had suffered severely in handling. 

The plantations of 1906 fared well; suitable moist weather, good 
plants, and sov^ljg of shipment and handling helped to bring up the 
^er cent of live plants. Again it is the Scotch pine which %xcells. . The 
white pine suffered some from frost, but not nearly as much as the 
older plants. Norway pine, western yellow pine and pitch pine are 
doing nicely. Among these Scotch pine, leaders of 8-inch in length are 
not rare. ^The Catalpa and Locust were tried again to ascertain if, 
perhaps, northern seed (Illinois) and plants raised on the Reserves 
would do better than plants shipped in. Most of the plants are alive 
and this is about all that can be said of them. When these stunted 
little plants are compared with trees of the same age on loamj lands 
in southern Michigan, the comparison leaves little hope for either 
species and least for the Catalpa on these northern sands. 

The results of seeding in the field are not very encouraging. The 
little Striped Gopher, assisted by mice atd birds (especially Junco), 
found most of the seed so that hundreds of "spots" are without seed- 
lings, while in others as many as five and more trees are found. To 
condemn this method on first trial or failure would seem unfair, but 
with seed and labor high, and vermin very abundant, the use of good 
plants in place of seeds has the preference. 

It has been argued : "Why do you make all your plantations together 
and thus put all eggs in one basket, in case of fire?" The reason is 
apparent; convenience to headquarters insures cheaper planting, better 
protection and better inspection. In addition, the use of these planta- 
tions as object lessons is greatly increased by having them near together 
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and near headquarters and near the lake where people from all parts 
of the State congregate every summer. 

Seed-bed and Nursery. — The nursery is located in the N. W. % of 
S. E. 14 of Section 35, T. 25, R. 4, occupying the S. E. corner of this 
"forty." (See N on map.) The ground is an old logging camp clear- 
ing of about five acres. At present about two acres are in seed-beds 
and nursery, the rest of the ground being tilled and seeded to peas to 
prepare it for future use. A small portion of the area is used for regu- 
lar nursery beds, in which all the different species raised are held for 
a number of years to show in convenient place and small compass what 
the plants can do and also to furnish a comparison or check for the 
field plantations. 

In 1904 there was put in 13 pounds of seed of white pine; 10 pounds 
of Scotch pine, and 15 pounds of Norway spruce; besides small quanti- 
ties of I^orway pine, western yellow pine, western white pine, sugar 
pine; nut pine, pitch pine, western cedar, big tree and Jack pine. The 
beds were made about 40 feet long, 4 feet wide with 18-inch walks be- 
tween. All conifers were raised under screens, the Norway spruce hav- 
ing over-head screens of poles and brush, the rest lath-screens sup- 
ported by frames about 18 inches from the ground. The lath-screens 
were all made large — 4x12 feet with 1x4 inches sides and ends, the lath 
being spaced the width of the lath. Since then different forms of these 
screens have been used, small ones with lath sides, with a view to con- 
venience of handling, but on the whole the larger screens deserve pref- 
erence. 

A liberal dose of Swift's "amoniated bone and potash" fertilizer was 
applied to the badly neglected and weedy ground. The sowing was all 
broadcast. The Scotch, white, Norway, pitch, Jack and western yellow 
pines, also the Norway spruce, did very well, and in spite of the gophers 
and weeds made good stands of plants. The white pine seed was slow 
in coming and some lay over. Of the rest only the Big Trees made a 
fair start the others failing, probably due to poor seed. The plants 
were carefully weeded and watered, water being hauled from the lake. 
In August of that year (1904), it was estimated that about 600,000 
plants were growing in the beds. 

During 1905 these plants pushed forward vigorously, though they 
received almost no care during this season, so that all of the pines were 
ready for the field this spring (1906). Interesting is the fact that a 
few of the Jack pines of 1904 are forming their first cones this year 
(1906). Of these beds, the Scotch pine were all put out in the field 
this year (1906), also part of white pine, Norway, western yellow and 
pitch pines. 

All of these plants wintered well, but the May freeze, before referred 
to, hurt the white pine, but not seriously as it did those in the field. 
The Norway spruce, in these beds of 1904, suffered but little harm from 
the frost, the hard pines almost none. The Jack pine made such large 
growth that they are too large for field use, requiring too much labor 
in planting. 

The Big Tree plants {Sequoja gigantea) were severelv killed back 
during the first winter (being covered too late?) ; they revived and 
made a fine growth in 1905 ; were covered early in fall, wintered well, 
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but suffered severely from the spring frosts of 1906, having been un- 
<;overed about May 1. These plants, during the first few years, should 
be covered before frost and not uncovered until June 1 in this region. 
On these sands they bare covering without injury. 

In. 1905 there were sown in seed-beds the following: White pine, 
50 pounds; Scotch pine, 5 pounds; Norway spruce, 5 pounds; western 
jeliow pine, 4 pounds; black locust, 12 pounds; catalpa, 4 pounds; be- 
sides small quantities of honey locust, Norway Pine, Silka, white and 
blue spruce, big tree, silver fir and balsam; Deodar and Cryptomeria 
eedar, and some self -gathered white cedar and hemlock, making 95 
pounds in all. The Scotch pine damped off quite heavily, also the 
western yellow pine. The white pine, Norway spruce, catalpa and 
locust all did well, the rest did rather poorly. 

These seeds were sown mostly in drills lengthwise in the bed, part 
in double drills, a portion broadcast. The land was not fertilized, hav- 
ing received a light cover the year before. A pump with windmill and 
tank was supplied so that the watering was made easier, cheaper and 
Ijetter. 

These plants wintered well, but the Deodar, big tree and balsams suf- 
fered from spring frosts. 

The seed-bed work of this year (1906) was modified through an ar- 
rangement of cooperation with the United States Forest Service. By 
this arrangement the Forest Service assists the Commission in carry- 
ing on different lines of work, the results of which are to supply some 
much needed information concerning the behavior of different species 
as well as the result of different methods of seeding and planting on 
the sandy pinery lands of the lake region. This year the Service fur- 
nished, free of charge, the following materials: 

Seed of western yellow pine 200 lbs. 

Seed of Jeffrey pine 5 lbs. 

Seed of Norway pine 2 lbs. 

See of sugar pine 2 lbs. 

Seed of white pine , . . 7 lbs. 

Of the western yellow pine about 20 pounds were used in the field 
experiment referred to, and about 100 pounds were sown in the seed- 
beds. 

This year (1906) the beds were all made 4x12 feet with walks be- 
tween. About half were sown broadcast, the rest in drills running 
across (not lengthwise) the beds and 4 inches apart. The ground was 
heavily fertilized with Swift's fertilizer. The seed was put on thin to 
avoid the crowding of plants. Of 284 beds there are 182 beds of western 
yellow pine; 25 beds of white pine; 46 beds of red spruce; 8 beds of 
redwood ; 9 beds of Norw ay pine ; 5 beds of sugar pine ; 3 beds of Jeffrey 
pine. 

All seeds came up nicely, except white, sugar and Jeffrey pine; these 
being very slow coming through. Gophers and birds made considerable 
trouble and required much attention to prevent them from ruining 
entire beds. Again most of the beds were screened, but a block of 30 
beds of western yellow pine were left without screens entirely, and up 
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to the present writing have done fully as well as those under screens. 
The ground having been well prepared for two years, the weeding is 
much easier than in previous seasons. This season (1906) has been 
favorable, hardly any watering having been necessary. 

The nursery beds, covering about one-tenth acre, are large beds, about 
40 feet long and from 4 to 10 feet in width, with the plants set in rows, 
the rows from 10 to 20 inches apart and the plants spaced 6 to 10 inches. 
These beds contain sample plantations of all the different species to serve 
as convenient object lessons and as checks on the field plantations. All of 
this stock was purchased. This nursery now contains sample beds of 
Scotch pine, white pine, Norway spruce, locust, catalpa, western yellow 
pine, red fir, blue spruce, Austrian pine, white fir, European larch and 
Cottonwood. A few plants of white pine, gathered in the near-by for-, 
ests, serve for comparison of forest-gathered and nursery-grown stock. 
Of the Scotch pine planted in the nursery, the tall'^'^i^ was 22 inches fh 
fall of 1905. The white pine did well, but is still only about half as 
tall as Scotch pine. The locust of 1904 and 1905 gr6w well, the tallest 
over 5 feet, with roots longer than the tallest stalks; but it killed' back, 
suffering much more severely from the May freeze than from either the 
first or second winter. Of these three species only the Scotch pine does 
about as well in the field as it does in the nursery ; both white pine and 
locust are far better in the nursery. The same is true of Norway spruce.' 
Red fir, white fir, larch, blue spruce and catalpa all lag behind and 
seem to feel the want of clay in the soil. On the whole, these nursery 
beds are showy, attractive and interesting to the many visitors who 
come to the grounds every year, and they serve most beautifully as 
checks on the field work. 

The nursery ground was selected in the spring of 1903, soon after 
the creation of the R^^^^^ves, and was plowed and a few seeds were 
planted there under the direction of Commissioner Wildey. Among 
these were some walnuts. The nuts were placed about 6 feet apart 
and sprouted nicely so that they appeared to do quite well the first 
season. When the nursery was regularly prepared in 1904, a block of 
these walnuts were left in place, the rest were set out in the woods. 
The latter- nearly all perished. Those in the nursery were hoed each 
year and are all alive to date, but their growth is a perfect failure; 
there is not one tree over 2 feet high, and nearly all show signs of 
deterioration rather than progress. They suffered each winter; they 
'are hurt by spring frosts and they evidently dislike the poor, sandy 
soil. The experiment is not closed, but it is of interest even now, and 
indicates what may be expected of this species under these conditions. 

Altogether there are represented in the nursery and plantation 27 
species of trees, namely : 

White pine, Norway pine, Scotch pine, Jack pine, western yellow 
pine, pitch pine, sugar pine, nut pine, Jeffrey pine, western white pine, 
Norway spruce, white spruce, blue spruce, Sitka spruce, white cedar, 
western arbor vitae, silver fir, balsam, hemlock, Deodar cedar, crypto- 
meria, big tree, redwood, catalpa, black locust, honey locust, walnut. 

Most of these trees are well known, a few need some explanation. 
The Scotch pine is used here because, its enormous range throughout 
the north of Europe and its frugal habits on the poorest of sands, would 
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indicate it to be a valuable tree for this region. The western yellow 
X)ine is a tree common all over the west, except portions of the west 
and northwest of Oregon and Washington. It is a tree of hot and cold 
districts, of dry and moist localities and seems to get on with a great 
variety of soils. Pitch pine, the small pine of the North Atlantic coast, 
notably New Jersey, also is a tree of poor, sandy soils and may possibly 
prove of some value. The sugar pine and western white pine resemble 
our own white pine in size, growth and wood and may possibly prove of 
value. The Norway spruce, white and Sitka spruce have all proved 
their worth in the forest districts of North Germany, and the Norway 
spruce has been demonstrated by Dr. BeaFs experiments at Grayling 
to make good growth. The western white cedar, the Deodar, a native 
of India^ and the cryptomeria, the common Japanese timber cedar, are 
all trees of good growth, good size, fine wood, and used to rugged cli- 
mate, so that these, too, may prove valuable. 

The catalpa and locusts are intended for quick producers of small 
timber, post and tie material. The big tree is tried here as a curiosity 
as well as experiment. Should it thrive it could not possibly be ex- 
celled for growth or value of timber. 

Thus far this work of reforestation has been in its beginning stages, 
with everything to start and organize, with a large part of the plant 
stock and seeds to buy; with the people to train in the work and, in 
addition, it has involved a large amount of experimental work which, 
in ordinary commercial planting, would not have been undertaken. 
Nevertheless it may be of interest to compare expenditures and results 
even in this beginning stage. 

The expenses charged to reforestation were, for: 

1904 11,027 79 

1905 1,386 94 

1906 1,661 74 

Total for three years $4,076 47 

As results we have a little over 300 acres planted with about 330,000 
trees; forty acres planted with seeds in "seed spots;" and, in nursery, 
about 300,000 plants, three seasons old ; 1,000,000 plants, two seasons old ; 
750,000 plants, this year's seedlings, and 10,000 plants transplanted 
stock. Assuming two million plants in the seed-beds, and placing their 
value at only one dollar per thousand (they cost from |3.00 to |5.00 in 
the market), the material now growing in the nurserv is worth at least 
$2,000. 

This leaves $2,076.47 for plant stock and labor of covering over 340 
acres of land, or about six dollars per acre. 

Again: Of the $4,076.47 charged to reforestation there was spent for: 
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Fencing of nursery, 250 screens, well, pumping 

outfit, tank, etc $475 

Plants, seeds and fertilizer 920 

Transport of plants and seeds 103 

Total for above $1,498 

Labor alone 1,972 

Keep of men and for materials other than the 

above 606 

The wages paid were generally $1.50 per day and keep. While this 
may seem high, experience indicates that for short time jobs like these 
good men can not be had for less, and are even hard to keep for this pay. 
To hire a poor class of help is useless, for "the best plant none too well," 
may always be set as a safe guide in this work. At these wages and 
proper keep, the planting, as done so far, costs about $4.00 per 1,000 
trees. To do it with less care would prove expensive in the end, for the 
cost of planting in the places where trees have died is worth at least 
three times the regular price. 

To one used to claj^ and loam land where any kind of plantation is 
choked out by weeds in a short time, the question naturally comes up: 
"How do you cultivate these plantations?" As a matter of fact they 
are not cultivated at all. On these sandy, pinery lands a spot of 
land 18x18 inches remains practically bare, in most cases, for several 
years; there is no growth of grass and weeds; it is merely the slow 
encroachment of such hardy plants as sweet fern, huckleberry, black- 
berry, etc., which is to be feared. By the time these "slow but sure" 
ground-covering shrubs return, the little tree is ready to fight. Of the 
Scotch pine set out in 1904, not a tree was ever choked out by weeds 
and the "spots" are still largely clear of weeds. That this would not 
be possible on better land is self-evident. 

Aside from the terrible freeze of last May, the seasons of 1905 and 
1906 have been very favorable, not only for nursery and planta- 
tions, but also for the natural restocking which is taking place all 
over the Keserve. Young trees are springing up everywhere in surpris- 
ing number, though unfortunately the reproduction of pine and other 
conifers (except tamarack, cedar and other swamp timbers) is still 
quite slow, owing to the lack of seed trees, practically all of the old 
trees having been removed or destroyed by fire. 

The growth of existing timber is much benefited by the good seasons 
and acres of land where but a sparse growth of small, scattering sprouts 
of oak existed a few years ago, are fast growing into compact stands 
of decidedly "woodsy" appearance. 

As offset to the excellent season, came considerable insect depreda- 
tion. The oaks suffered from leaf-eating insects in nearly all parts of 
the Reserves, and the tamarack was seriously infested by the larvae 
of the tamarack saw-fly which practically defoliated many of the older 
stands. This latter trouble is likely to return and steps are taken to 
begin the exploitation of such stands as seem especially exposed to 
this danger. Of interest in this connection is the havoc of the May 
freeze already referred to. Oak, poplar, maple and other native trees 
6 
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were bitten so severel;]^ that whole thickets looked as if killed by fire. 
Of course, all of these hardwoods recover. 

The question is sometimes asked, Why plant? Why not leave the 
matter to Nature'^altogether? 

As regards the artificial restocking, on the whole, years of observa- 
tion have convinced everyone at all conversant with the conditions here 
dealt w ith that the" law was wisely framed when it demands that active 
effort be made to help Nature. Man has destroyed here long enough; 
it is time to help. Ofithe thousands of- acres practically bare of any 
forest growth',' a large part would remain bare and unproductive for 
many decades and yet every section of bare land requires protection 
against fires, costs money to survey, to travel over, to build roads 
through, in short, adds to the cost of management. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the sooner these lands be made productive, the better and the 
more economical. It is exactly the case of the farm; neglected fields, 
patches of waste land save lots of money, they cost ld plowing, no sow- 
ing; bi^t they also cost ^ no reaping and the farmer owning them is 
rarely praised for his economy. 



SURVEY AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE LANDS. 



The law creating the forest reserves prescribes that the lands shall 
be surveyed and examined. Occasionally the wisdom of doing so is 
called in question. "What is the use of spending, money to survey lands 
that have so little value?" To appreciate this work it is necessary to 
keep in mind the present condition of the lands and the work to be 
done in their care and improvement. The survey of most of these 
lands was made about fifty years ago. At thjit time the lines were 
amply "blazed" on the forest trees abundant everywhere. The corners 
were set and witness or bearing trees were given the large, conspicuous 
marks prescribed by the U. S. Land Office rules and laws. After this 
came the era of lumbering, the large trees were cut, the cutting had 
little or no regard for line trees and monuments, for in only too many 
cases the matter was left in careless hands, to say the least. Then came 
fire, and usually a second fire and by this time there was but little left of 
any of the landmarks. Today there is no section line which might be 
traced by the landmarks or blazes and there is riot one corner in twenty 
which is even approximately complete in its marks. The merest rem- 
nants must suffice for clues and no spot, no line, no corner can be located 
without instruments and considerable skill arid experience. To the ordi- 
nary man standing in the midst of one of the large denuded areas, the 
idea of exact location is positively bewildering. Nor does the initiated 
fare so much better. "Oh, yes, Mr. X knows every corner in that town," 
the writer was informed, but when Mr. X was taken out to locate them, 
he knew not a single one. Nor did anyone else know many corners of 
the town so that one could really be certain with regard to the matter. 
But the care of the Reserves requires that the ranger protect the W. I/2 
of Section 6 of T.-R.-, or it requires that he assign the timber on the 
S. W. 14 of N. E. 14 of Section 7, T.-R-. But how is he to do this if the 
section lines and corners are gone? Wliy, he must survey. After that 
it may happen that a fire breaks out, that trespass occurs on the same 
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section and the question is: Is it on Reserve lands^? To ascertain, he 
again surveys. And it is in this way that all of the^north of Michigan 
has been located and relocated, most of it many times, and no end of 
money wasted in surveying and resurveying, to say nothing of the hun- 
dreds of lawsuits; all because there w^ere no landmarks kept up by 
which people could go. But the Reserve work requires more. The land 
«h^ll be restocked, fire lines shall be built, roads and trails established, 
and all should be planned to do the most good to the l^nds in hand. 
To do any of this work as it should be done, the lands must be located 
on the ground and the maps made to show the land on paper. Such 
marks are not in existence and such maps must yet be made; and it 
is to supply this most urgent need that the survey is made. 

For three seasons during the months of July, August and September 
this work has been carried on. Thus far about 28,000 acres have been 
•surveyed at a cost of about 7i^ cents per acre. The work was mostly 
done by forestry students of the University and Agricultural College 
receiving |20.00 and board per month, since some training in botany, 
forest description as well as mapping is essential and experienced men 
of this kind are net easily nor cheaply procured. 

In working, one crew locates the section lines and corners, blazes, and 
erects monuments along these lines. This was done with large com- 
pass the first two seasons, with transit in 1905. Two men crews do the in- 
terior work of mapping and describing. They work north and south 
-and each "forty," or forty-acre tract, is examined along the east and 
west lines and along a line running through the middle. This covers 
the area in such a manner that in mapping and describing the crew 
never describes forest or land more than 110 yards from the line along 
which' they travel, so that it is laterally true that they "see every acre" 
(a phrase so much used and so rarely true) . The distances are measured 
{not paced) and the changes in level are taken with a height measure. 
The lines are run with sight compass with three and a half inch needle 
levels and mounted on J^cob staff. 

The section is divided into eight lots by lines blazed by this mapping 
crew, each lot forming an 80-acre tract and either the east or the west 
half of the regular quarter section. ^ 

The mapping is done on a scale of 1 to 5,280 (1 foot to 1 mile), occa- 
sionally 1 to 2,640. The man shows the boundaries of lots, sections, 
topography, streams, roads, buildings, clearings, denuded lands, wooded 
lands, bare swamp, wooded swamp, burns; and by special characters the 
kind of timber, conifer or hardwoods, and by figures and letters the 
quality of the land, the density of the woods and the proportion of 
different kinds, such as pine, oak, poplar, etc. 

The description and maps were made on note books the first two sea- 
sons, but special sheets for maps and descriptions were used in 1905 
and also this year. The timber is estimated, occasionally measured. 

The final maps are made on a scale of 1 foot to the mile (1-5280) 
so that the ordinary section appears as a map of 1 square foot. The 
descriptions are copied an I tabulated so that each lot receives its own 
description. For convenience, a summary is made for each section. See 
sample map and sheet. 
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GRAZING^ GRASS AND SALE OF TIMBER. 

In view of the fact that a large portion of the Reserve lands is still 
in a truly denuded, non-wooded condition, covered with a growth of 
small shrubbery, notably sweet fern, honeysuckle, huckleberry, etc., to- 
gether with bracken, sedges and some weeds and grass, it was decided 
that a limited amount of grazing might be very properly permitted. This 
seemed all the more feasible since but a small number of live stock is 
kept b}' the scattering settlers in and about the Resents. Accordingly the 
rule was established to allow any settler to graze his stock free of 
charge, as long as the number of animals was twenty or less, and to 
charge a moderate fee per head if the number was greater. The under- 
standing is that the ranger shall see to it that a proper distribution 
of the animals be made, that they are not "bunched" and thereby cause 
damage; and also, that the ranger shall incidentally assist the settlers 
by keeping an eye on the stock and prevent their injury or loss. Only 
one large herd of cattle has thus far been allowed on the Reserves and 
this largely for the reason that these animals graze a large part of the 
time off the Reserves. 

So far no evil effects have been noticed from grazing, except in parts 
of District No. 1, where the herd just mentioned were "bunched" in the 
spring of 1904 in order to feed them hay hauled in at great expense. 
This was a case of emergency, proving a great loss to the owner and 
may not repeat itself in many years. Otherwise the few cattle scattered 
over the large area find plenty of feed and have as yet done no serious 
harm. Nevertheless, it should not be inferred that grazing is harmless 
to tree or forest growth. Every cow on the Reserves injures every year 
hundreds of little trees, especially poplar, etc., by browsing and tramp- 
ling, and wherever cattle begin to make a regular run the forest cover 
suffers. That this is worse on plantations is s«lf-evident and it is one 
of the questions whether any grazing should be allowed in the vicinity 
where planting is carried on. Only six permits were issued in 1905, 
five of them free of charge, one for the sum of |100. This year (1906) 
seven permits were issued ; 6 free, 1 for $100. The time is usually from 
April to October and permits are good for one season only. 

The grass growing on the wet, open marshes unfit for tree growth is 
occasionally applied for by the neighboring settlers. This grass is of 
some value as feed and if not cut, merely dies down and gradually de- 
velops a dangerous mass of fuel. Moreover, these marshes are capable 
of considerable improvement, and it seems desirable to have them 
utilized and cut regularly. Accordingly some of this grass has been 
given free of charge to neighboring settlers; in other cases where com- 
petition exists a small charge is made, and in one case it was cut on 
shares. During 1905 two permits were issued free of charge and one 
for a nominal fee; and in two cases hay was sold which had been cut 
on shares. This year (1906) there were six cases of this kind. In four 
of these a charge of from 2 to 5 dollars was made ; 2 cases were free. 

Timber has been applied for from time to time by people of the dis- 
trict, who still look to the forest (or rather the remnant still left) for 
the major part of their support. The material under consideration con- 
sists largely of the dead cedar of the swamps and the dry old pine 
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"stubs" scattered about the upland. Both pine and cedar were killed by 
the fires of years ago and are now in all conditions and stages of decay. 
This material is exploited in this district in a small way by small crews, 
often only three or four men together, and the work is largely by hand, in 
a manner, suggesting European methods. There is no slashing of broad 
avenues to admit the large teams and sleighs ; four foot paths suffice for 
the little "travois" and everything is carried by hand to these little paths. 
In this way old sticks of cedar, dead and blown down, twenty and more 
years ago, are carefully picked out of the thickets of young timber and 
the woods are left in better shape and far more safe from fire. The 
cedar is worked up into 8-foot lengths, the pine into regular logs. 

During the fiscal year 1904-05 there were eight applications for tim- 
ber ; four of these were refused ; two were abandoned by the applicants ; 
two were allowed. In 1905-06 there were 21 applications; 2 were re- 
fused ; 1 case was abandoned by applicant, and in 18 cases were allowed 
and permits issued. In value of material cut, the cases ranged from one 
dollar to $274. 

The method of conducting these sales of material is simple and 
direct, so that no unnecessary delay exists. At the same time the in- 
terests of the State are properly guarded. In all cases a written appli- 
cation is made on a regular blank form provided for this purpose. This 
application is usually made with the help of the ranger or other forest 
officer, who also makes a report on the timber involved and makes his 
own recommendation. The application is then sent to the forest war- 
den. If the case involves not to exceed |50.00 worth of material, per- 
mit is issued by tl^e warden ; if more timber is applied for, the matter 
is submitted to the Forestry Commission and a definite contract is 
entered into with the applicant. Where the material is part of a large 
windfall or badly scattered, so that a definite estimate is impossible, 
the matter remains more of area distribution and is judged accordingly. 
Full jurisdiction and control is reserved and in cases of violation of the 
rules of the Reserves, the forest officer is authorized to stop further 
cutting. 

All timber is scaled or counted and stamped by the ranger and is paid 
for before removal. During the year 1904-05, f731.81 were received 
from this source from District No. 2 ; this amount more than covering 
the regular expenses of this part of the Reserves. In the year 1905-06, 
$879.68 were derived from these sales. This fact is very important and 
suggestive, for it clearly teaches that if the State had begun fifteen or 
twenty years ago when so much more material was still on these lands, 
and handled its tax title lands in this manner, that the income could 
easily have paid for a thorough fire protection and thus saved the burn- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of acres of woodlands. 

PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

During 1905 the headquarters at Cold Springs was cleaned up and 
the tract (over 60 acres) fenced. A frame structure 50x26 was built 
for the care of wagons, tools and seeds; and also to serve for seed 
cleaning and as "men's quarters'' for the accommodation of planting 
crews. A much needed barn was also completed. In District No. 2 
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some money was expended in the improvement of the rangers' headquar- 
ters and also in the construction of a piece of road extending south 
along the range line between T 21-3 and 21-4, from the middle of Sec- 
tion 6 southward to connect the rangers' quarters with the uplana to 
the south and thereby facilitate patrol work. As stated before, con- 
siderable work has been done in building fire lines. 

The equipment of the Reserves has not been increased materially dur- 
ing the two. years. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The force of help has not been changed materially since«last reported. 
The warden was assisted by "twtf. rangers and part of the time by a 
forester. ^For^ster Bradfield was ejnployed in 1904, but left the Reserve 
in 1905 to enter the service^of the United States Department of Agri-* 
culture. During the season of 1905, Dorr Skeels served as forester, 
but he -also entered the'Unitcfd' Stg^es service this spring. At present 
the warden ,is assisted by two rangers and such' extra h^lp as is needed 
from time *^to time. The survey crew is under the direction of I. W. 
Stephen, one of the students of forestry at the University.' 



EXPENSES AND INCOME. 

The total income from different sources^ was as follows : 

Source of Income. . - 1904-05. 1905-a6. 

Timber (sale/and'trespass) ......'.... $719 31 f 1,051 45 

Grazing , ^r.. . .•/: ....:.... 100 00 100 OCL 

Marsh grass and hay .•. 32 50 10 00 

Total f851 81 -$1,16145 

*■ " " , - * 

From these figures it is quite evfdent that the tiine is not far away- 
when these Reserves are entirely* self -sustaining and even more. 
The expenses of the year were as follows,: 

Expenses in 
1904-05. 1905-06. 

Salaries of warden, forester and rangers. $2,820 00 f2,33{j 00 

Material and^ labor as presented in. regular bills 

(inclusive, .of lands bought 3,959 93 4,978 75 

Totar f6,579 93 $7,314 75 

"^ 

In addition certain expenses, like printing of the Reserve Manual, 
blanks, etc., were incurred, but di^ not. pass through the warden's 
hands. « " ^ » 

Classified, these expenses appear as follows (salaries of warden and 
forester not included) : 
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Expenses in 
1904-05. 1905-06. 

Administration f245 11 f221 05 

Protection, salary of rangers and extra help. . . 1,284 08 1,274 00 

Reforestation, plants, labor, material 1,386 94 1,661 74 

Survey of lands 506 26 863 79 

Equipment, teams, wagons, sleighs, tools 116 03 223 87 

General expenses, horse feed, etc 360 32 261 68 

Permanent improvements, buildings, roads, jftre 

lines, etc 892 19 872 62 

Purchase of lands 200 00 

GENERAL PLAN FOR THE NEAR FUTURE. 

The General PUm for the near future as outlined before and approved 
by the Commission, contemplates the following: 

1. Continuation of the protective work and its improvement by in- 
crease in help and the construction of fire lines. 

2. Continuation of the work of reforestation and its extension as 
fast as the funds, thus far needed in purchase of lands, in building and 
survey, can be diverted to this most important work of restocking and 
improving the lands. 

3. The continuation and completion of the survey and the gradual 
improvement of lines and monuments by the protective force. 

Ann Arbor, August, 1906. . 



"EARLY HARVEST'' FOREST TREES. 

BY PROF. E. E. BOGUE. 

While there is a growing demand for all kinds of timber, none seems 
more urgent than that for railway ties, fence posts, grapevine stakes, 
wood pulp, and in some places even for fuel. Particular kinds of trees 
have their special uses for various purposes. Therefore, in starting a 
forest tree plantation, one should have clearly in mind the purpose for 
which the trees are to be grown. For some uses, as for posts and rail- 
way ties, we need a wood that is above all durable. For wood pulp 
and fuel, durability does not necessarily become a requirement. 

YELLOW LOCUST. 

For places where durability is required, in all probability the most 
profitable tree to grow in the latitude of southern Michigan is the 
yellow, black or honey locust. This tree must not be confounded with 
another tree also called black locust and honey locust. The tree to 
which we refer and which we recommend has small prickles on the 
branches instead Qf long, sharp, more or less branched spines. This 
7 
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tree may well be called the post locust, as it is in some localities, which 
distinguishes it readily from the other tree. In early June it bears large 
raceme« of creamy white flowers which are very fagrant. This character 
alone will distinguish it from the other locust w^hich never bears con- 
spicuous flowers. Twenty to thirty years ago this tree was extensively 
planted along the highways in front of or near residences. These trees 
originally planted for ornament, have reached their maturity in many 
cases and are now ready to be harvested and worked up into fence posts. 
The writer was recently riding over a couiiiry road in Genesee county 
and noticed, in one dooryard, enough locusts to make, probably, 120 
fen(!e posts. What are these worth? At a public sale recently held in 
Allegan county, there were a number of locust posts put up for sale. 
They were sold for 25 cents each, and the purchaser considered them 
worth 50 cents apiece. Taking this price, 25 cents, as a basis, the 120 
posts standing in the front yard are worth no less than |30.00. We 
doubt if the owner of these posts realizes that he has this amount of 
money standing practically idle in his front yard. We appreciate the 
habit of planting trees for shade and ornament around home buildings, 
but in this case it would seem better management to remove these trees 
and give their place to a young growth that w411 be of greater service 
for the purpose. In Allegan county a single locust that has been planted 
twenty years by the roadside was cut and worked into posts and the 
yield was twenty-one posts. Taking the price as above, this gives us 
at least an increased value of 25 cents j^er tree per year for twenty 
years. To be sure, trees planted closer together, as they should be under 
forest conditions, could not be expected to lay on so much wood in a 
short time. On the opposite side of the road from this tree, there are 
now standing, within u distance of eight rods, forty trees that have 
sprung up voluntarily from seeds produced by parent trees on the 
opposite side. These forty trees would average about two posts each 
per tree. 

Not far distant from Lansing is a farm where stands five large mature 
locust trees by the wayside. One of these is nearly dead and the farmer 
has purchased cedar posts and thrown at the base of this tree. We take 
this to be a case of ignorance on the part of the farmer as to the value 
of the trees standing at his door. Numerous other instances might be 
cited where locusts have grown to maturity and meanwhile become 
valuable property. 

The tree fell into disfavor when its habit of sending up sprouts from 
bruised or cut roots was discovered. With all its beauty when young 
and fragrance of flowers it is not a ver^- ornamental tree. The objec- 
tions to growing it around farm buildings disappear wh^n the t;re:e is 
planted in open places in the woodlot. A dozen or so of locusts were 
planted in an opening in one of the farm woodlots on the Agricultural 
College farm in 1806. Tlie largest of these trees was broken over by 
another tree falling upon it. The others are making an excellent growth 
and the largest is now large enough for one or two posts. The accom- 
panying illustration (Fig. 2) shows a two-year-old sprout from the 
one that was broken over and cut off with the axe. Figure 3 shows a 
tree after ten years' growth, planted in an open place among hard 
woods. 




Fia. 2. — A two-year locust sprjut. 
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There is increasing interest in the possibilities of growing this tree. 
Just now the writer has before him letters from various parts of Michi- 
gan asking for information in regard to the proper methods of grow- 
ing locust. One man near Traverse City reports that he has, at the 
present time, 10,000 of these locusts planted and hopes to plant next 
season from 50,000 to 100,000 of these trees. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
way Company has planted locust extensively for the purpose of growing 
its own railway ties. It is the practice of some of the large planters to 
plant trees from five to ten feet high and eight to ten feet apart. This 
we consider a mistake, because it leaves opportunity for more branch- 
ing and particularly the conditions which encourage the work of the 
borer, the most serious drawback to locust growing. Observation leads 
us to think that if the trunks of the trees are well shaded from the 
time they are an inch in diameter the work of the borer is very much 
reduced, if not entirely avoided. The trees above referred to standing 
in the shade of other trees and small brush have been injured but very 
little by the borers. Where trees have been planted even as close as 
four feet apart and cultivation has been given and the trees trimmed, the 
trees have been so attacked by borers that they have been broken off by 
the wind only two or three years after planting out. The protection 
would seem to be then some sort of shade for the trunks of the trees. 
The more perfect the shade and at the same time the less draft upon the 
soil by nurse plants will be the most desirable. In one place on the 
College farm locusts have been planted under three conditions. In 1903 
they were planted in a strong pasture sod by opening the ground with 
a spade, inserting a small tree 18 to 30 inches high and pressing the soil 
with the foot. Adjoining this strip in the spring of 1904, furrows were 
plowed and the trees planted in the bottom of these furrows. The 
spring of 1905, adjoining this second strip, locusts were planted by re- 
moving with the spade a piece of sod about 16 inches square and plant- 
ing the tree in the space made bare. The indications now strongly favor 
the furrow planting. 

Figure 4 shows locust after three years' growth in sod with no culti- 
vation, which is inferior to the furrow-planted trees where the growth 
is more vigorous, some taller weeds instead of grass have sprung up. 
These weeds tend to shade the trunks better than the ordinary June 
grass which composed the original pasture. 

The experiment has been tried of planting seed in the woods. After 
two years' growth the locusts from these seeds were about as large as a 
knitting needle. Those grown in the open nursery and cultivated were 
from three to five feet high at the end of the first season. We have not 
tried growing these trees by planting the seed in hills and cultivating 
like corn, but it might be practical under certain conditions. The 
common practice is to grow the trees the first year in the nursery and 
then plant into their permanent position the next spring. If left in 
the nursery two years the trees will usually become so large that they 
are inconvenient to handle. 

These trees frequently form tubercles on the roots the same as other 
representatives of the pea family. Whether these tubercles are of so 
much value as those on other legumes, we are at this time unable to 
say. 




Fig. 3.— A ten-year old locust. 
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The wood of this tree usually far outlasts that of any cedar. We 
have the statement, on good authority, that posts from this tree, planted 
over 80 years ago, are still doing good service. Information comes from 
a locality in Michigan that locust posts have been doing service since 
1870 and are apparently good for as many more years. We know of no 
definite information in regard to the lasting qualities of this timber 
under different conditions. It is only such fragmentary reports as these 
that we can at this time supply. 

There is usually no danger of staples drawing from the wood as is 
often the case with cedar posts. That the wood is excellent for railway 
ties is unquestionable, when we find one of the largest railway com- 




FiG. 4. — Three-year_old locusts in sod with row of catalpa between. 

panics planting the tree extensively for that purpose. There is no doubt 
but that the taller and straighter trees would make excellent telegraph 
or telephone poles, but it is not the habit of the tree to grow in proper 
forms for such work. This wood makes very durable insulator pins. 
There are other uses where a wood of this kind is very serviceable. 

CATALPA. 



We regret that we cannot highly recommend the growing of catalpa 
in southern Michigan. The tree grows rapidly, but often proves unable 
to withstand the winter. Doubtless there is a good deal of mixture 
with a less hardy species than the hardy western catalpa. If one is 
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undertaking to grow catalpa he should make sure that the seed is of the 
genuine hardy species. The commercial seed usually sells for 50 cents 
per pound, while that of the true hardy catalpa costs seven times as 
much. It is possible to find a hardy strain of catalpa that will 
grow sufficiently for timber purposes in southern Michigan, but up to 
date no such strain has been found. The Forestry Department of the 
Agricultural College is investigating this possibility, but cannot at 
present report results. To be sure, there are certain trees that have 
been planted for ornament that have lived for a score or more years, but 
we have yet to see any in Michigan that have approached the condition 
necessary for profitable tree growing for timber purposes on a large 
scale. 

Catalpa will grow from cuttings if properly handled, and if a tree i» 
discovered that is perfectly hardy it should be propagated and young^ 
trees grown from cuttings. The seed of such hardy tree would not 
guarantee a hardy offspring, because we do not know the parentage of 
the seed, and there might be a strong tendency to show the chardcter- 
istics of lineage. 

The wood of catalpa is durable but not so hard as that of locust. 
Catalpa trees not infrequently increase as much as an inch in diameter 
per year, but this is in tree« that have been planted for ornament and 
been allowed to form a large top and short body that would be long 
enough for only one length of posts. 

Figure 4 shows the growth of catalpa planted alternately with locust- 

OSAGE ORANGE. 

This tree is a native further south than the catalpa. In Texas and 
adjacent regions it forms large trees and valuable timber. In Illinois 
it has been extensively planted for posts. In that state the practice 
is to allow certain specimens to grow large enough for posts in the 
hedge and then cut them out. We have noticed the growth of this tree 
in various places in Michigan, but have not yet seen anything that 
promises success in its cultivation. At the Agricultural College this 
tree was planted 30 years ago along with about 50 other species and 
varieties of trees. The Osage orange has done next to nothing. Some 
small-stubbed bushes still maintain life, while other trees, such as white 
pine, white ash, locust, chestnut and basswood have produced trees as 
high as 10 inches in diameter and 40 feet high. The wood of this tree 
is unquestionably durable and adapted to all purposes where durability 
is required and finished lumber is not necessary. It would be a good 
wood for turnery, but should be worked green, as it is very difficult to- 
work it when seasoned. If one undertakes to grow the tree at all, he 
would probably best succeed by growing in closely planted rows and 
cutting out the larger specimens as they get sufficient size for stakes or 
posts. There is not much chance of its success if planted among our 
native forest trees or even in pure stands of Osage orange. The tree 
grows readily from seeds or cuttings. 
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WILLOW. 

If trees are grown for fuel alone, it is likely that it can be produced in 
willow about as fast as any tree. We have some information in regard 
to a row of willows that were planted near Pontiac some years ago. So 
vigorous has been the growth of these trees that a fractiuu of an acre 
has supplied a large part of the fire wood used by the owner of the trees. 
The plan is to cut part of the trees each season and thereby have a 
rotation of sprouts coming up after each cutting, so that the trees are 
all cut after a certain number of years' growth. Probably large areas 
of land in Michigan that are too low and wet for profitable agriculture 
or pasture would better be devoted to willow for fuel if for no other 
purpose. There are a large number of species, ranging from small 
shrubs to trees of respectable size. It is only the tree forms that can 
be expected to yield any profit. 

The willow grows readily from cuttings or from seed, so that if a per- 
son desires to put out a certain kind of willow all he needs to do is to 
secure cuttings from the original trees that he wishes to propagate and 
put them in places giving them reasonable protection and his crop will 
be forthcoming. 

The wood is, to be sure, of light weight, but the heat units per pound 
of wood compare favorably with hea\der kinds, except the resinous 
woods. We do not think, however, that the time has yet arrived when 
it is necessary to grow trees simply for fuel. To be sure fuel is always 
in demand and the price will continue to be high for an indefinite time. 
It is better practice to plant trees which will yield valuable timber in 
the trunks and at the same time* yield fuel timber in the branches and 
tops, thereby securing greater profit from the same land. As long as 
we have so much fuel decaying along the roadsides, in woodlots, around 
manufactories, and other places, it is not likely profitable to grow tim- 
ber for fuel purposes alone. 

COTTONWOOD. 

The idea, of growing cottonwood or Carolina poplar has recently 
come under discussion. The tree is native in certain parts of Michigan. 
The large-toothed aspen is very common, but still more common than 
this is the quaking-asp or aspen. This last species seldom grows large 
-enough and in proper form for commercial purposes; the large-toothed 
aspen is somewhat better, but neither one compares at all favorably 
with Carolina poplar or cottonwood. There is great promise in the 
cultivation of this tree" for various reasons, among which are the fact 
that it grows very rapidly. Its propagation is very easy, as it grows 
readily from cuttings or from seed. It will flourish in land that is too 
low and moist for ordinary agricultural purposes, and at the same time 
will grow equally well on the higher, less fertile gravelly or sandy slopes 
and ridges. Its growth is remarkably fast, increasing frequently from 
one to two inches in diameter per year and increasing in height some 
six or eight feet when young. This gi»owth is not kept up indefinitely, 
for the tree reaches early maturity, when it should be removed and its 
place given a second crop. These qualities fit it for profitable culture 
8 




Fig. 5. — Carolina poplar six years old planted to hold railroad embankment. 
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for such purposes as pulp, berry boxes, box boards and similar purposes 
where neither strength, durability, nor finish are required. This tree 
is sometimes found along streams and brooks associated with other 
broad- leafed trees. In some situations it makes a rapid growth. This 
tree has also been used successfully for retaining sand, in certain locali- 
ties in the State. The pulp mills in this State have not used this wood 
extensively as yet. In Canada poplar wood is frequently used for paper 
making for the manufacture of book and other papers not requiring a 
high finish. The quality of the pulp is said to be inferior to that of 
pulp from spruce and balsam, but still useful for many grades of paper. 
To propagate this tree from cuttings it is best to make the cuttings 
about 12 inches long in the fall of the year from mature wood one-half 
inch or more in diameter. These cuttings bound into small bundles 
should be buried in sand over winter and planted in the proper position 
the next spring. If it is desired to start them where wild grass and 
sedges are strong and abundant it would be best to grow them in the 
nursery for the first year to give them a start. If the cuttings are in- 
serted among such rank growth they will be choked out more or less. 
The seeds from this tree ripen in the latter part of May or early June 
and should be planted at once. They will germinate in a few days and 
the trees at the end of the first season will be from one to two feet high. 
These trees may be grown a second year in the nursery, but at the end 
of such time will be from three to six feet high, so that judgment must 
be used whether the trees should be planted when one year old or two 
years* old. Little if any cultivation will be necessary for the growth of 
this tree. If the sod is broken in some manner where the trees are 
planted, it will probably be suflScient. The tree comes to harvest size 
in about twelve years, at which time it is large enough for pulp or 
smalli-box material. It is at this time that the trees will be making their 
most rapid and therefore their most profitable growth. The wood for 
pulp is cut into sticks four feet long and down to four inches in diameter 
and i^ sold by the cord. In a harvest of this timber the limb and top 
wood furnishes considerable light fuel. The trees are frequently volun- 
teer from seed in the' neighborhood of the parent trees. It may be pos- 
sible to secure a satisfactory stand from volunteer seedlings. Figure 5 
shows Carolina poplar six years old, planted to hold a railroad embank- 
ment. The false whorls of larger branches mark the length of annual 
growth. By comparing with the height of the man, the length may be 
approximately determined. 



WHITE ASH. 

Among the trees that promise profitable culture, the white ash takes 
an important place. The propagation is easy by growing the trees in 
the nursery for two years from seed and then planting in open places 
in the woods or pure stands. The tree does not cast dense shade, so 
that some sort of cultivation would probably be necessary for a year or 
two. The timber is highly valued for the manufacture of farm imple- 
ments, and any place where a timber of weiglit and flexibility are de- 
sired. 
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BLACK CHERRY. 

Another tree that is of easy and profitable culture is the black cherry. 
It grows in a variety of soils, from light sand to heavy clays. It does 
not come to maturity as soon as some other trees, but should form a 
place in a forestry plantation. It is frequently volunteer where other 
timber has been removed, and in such situations should be carefully 
preserved. 

The wood is highly desirable for furniture and in many places where 
a hard wood of fine grain is needed. 

CHESTNUT. 

Chestnut occurs native in a few places in southeastern Michigan. It 
has been successfully cultivated as far north as Greenville, Montcalm 
county. Single specimens of this tree are growing still farther north, 
so that we may presume that the trees would prove hardy if somewhat 
protected by . other timber, in regions south of Saginaw Bay. The tree 
will .flourish on a light, gravelly soil, and therefore will occupy lands 
that ; are either lying waste or have proven unprofitable for other pur- 
poses. After seedlings have grown in the nursery for two years, they 
should be transplanted to their permanent situation. If the soil i» 
already cavered with growth of grass and weeds, these should be sub* 
dued and the ground cultivated for a few years until the chestnuts get 
started. After that they will hold their own, even though grass may 
come in to some extent. The distance apart naay vary from four by four 
feet to twenty.by twenty feet. The closer the planting, the sooner the 
trees will shade the ground and require cultivation for a shorter time. 
If planted far apart the trees take on a more orchard growth and form 
spreading tops; whereas, by closer planting the trees grow in proper 
form: for posts and poles. 

In this tree we have a combination of uses. The tree will cover other- 
wise barren soil. The wood is useful for either posts or poles. The nuts 
find ready sale at about seven dollars per bushel. A plantation, when 
forty years old, will probably yield three to five bushels per acre. 

Figure 6 shows a few rows of seedling chestnuts the first year from 
seed. A bushel of seed produced 6,600 seedlings. 

PLANTING AND CARE. 

The success of a plantation depends very largely upon the care with 
which it is started. Trees may survive if tlbe roots are allowed to be- 
come dry by lying in the wind or sun for several hours. It is much bet- 
ter to keep the roots of the trees moist all the time. This can usually 
be done by wrapping them in moist, gunny sacking or other material 
while in process of transportation and planting. A day with bright 
sun and strong wind is the poorest time to plant trees; better, if pos- 
sible, choose a day that is very cloudy and even a little rain does no 
harm as far as the trees are concerned. The mistake is often made by 
using too large trees. Trees one or two years old, of those kinds men- 
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tioned in this article, will usually be the proper size. Larger trees are 
much more difficult to handle. The root systems are larger and a higher 
per cent is left in the ground when the trees are removed. The soil can- 
not be worked in among the roots of larger trees so successfully as with 
smaller stock. It is not usually advisable to undertake the use of water 
in planting trees on a large scale. If water is used at all, it must be 
placed next the roots and covered with loose earth. 

If June grass, or other grasses, form a tough sod and are allowed to 
grow next to the young trees, they take the moisture that should be 
used by the trjee. It is, therefore, essential in most young plantations, 
to in some way prevent the strong growth of grasses among young trees. 
. Weeds, such as golden-rod, aster and mullen, do not generally injure 
the plantation much, but even these should be held in check until the 
young trees are well started and able to hold their own. 

Above all, stock should be kept out of the plantation. Fire must be 
rigidly excluded and by watching the plantation at all dangerous times 
if there is any combustible material on the ground that would injure 
the trees by burning. A few furrows turned over will frequently stop 
a running grass fire and save a plantation of trees from destruction. 

It will sometimes be necessary, where valuable species are planted 
among those already established, to cut back the undesirable species so 
as to give the better ones the advantage. 

Trimming the trees can be done profitably if attended to early in the 
life of the tree. Many times dead branches will fall off naturally and 
the wound heal, but frequently it is necessary to trim artificially. Some- 
times if the tree is not forming a satisfactory stem it may be cut off at 
the ground and a new sprout successfully grown from the root. 
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THE GEEAT NEED AND HOW TO MEET IT. 

BY PROF. CHARLES D. LAWTON^ LAWTON^ MICH. 

Texas is a big state and in the month of March of the present year, 
its people were called to mourn the death of a former very big governor. 
For Governor Hogg, the ex-governor of the great state of Texas, was 
not only a very large man physically, but some directions, which it is 
reported he gave on the eve of his death, serve of themselves to indicate 
that he was, too, a very large, broad-minded man mentally. He said to 
his family and friends, who stood about his bedside, "I want no. monu- 
ment of stone, but let there be planted at the head of my grave a pecan 
tree and at the foot of my resting place a walnut, and when these 
trees shall have grown to maturity, let the nuts that they bear be 
gathered and distributed and planted, for I want Texas to be a land of 
trees." This is the spirit of a truly patriotic, far-seeing man; a spirit, 
which if it universally prevailed among the people of that state and 
were as generally acted on, would make the great state of Texas a most 
glorious commonwealth. 

Texas, in a state of nature, belongs to the great treeless portion of 
this continent. A region of rich soil, but of biting northers; and one 
appreciates there, as he does elsewhere on the plains of the west, what 
a blessing are trees. Our own State was originally, from end to end, one 
vast forest. The first labor of the pioneer of Michigan was to destroy 
trees. He looked upon them as a hindrance, a great obstacle, perchance 
as a curse. Possibly failing to appreciate the advantage which they 
afforded him in giving him material for shelter, fuel for warmth, and 
protection from storms. The Michigan resident has had at hand from 
the first the best of timber for the construction of his buildings and 
fences and wood for his stoves. And with but little care and foresight, 
these great blessings, the value of which he is but now beginning to ap- 
preciate, since they have so nearly vanished, might have remained his 
in perpetuity. 

The necessity for the multiple uses of forest products can never be 
less than now. The demand for fuel for domestic use, for manufactur- 
ing, for locomotion, for light, can never be abbreviated. But how about 
the supply? Already there is difficulty and greatly increased cost in 
meeting the necessities for lumber and fuel, making a gloomy forecast 
for the future. The forests of Michigan are gone, or nearly so. The 
coal within its borders is in limited supply, and like the timber the 
coal too will approach exhaustion. 

What is true of coal in Michigan is true of the coal deposits every 
where. Time will ensure their exhaustion. They are now drawn upon 
enormously and in an increasing degree. 

Every year the demand is greater and the consumption is larger. 
The coal production in the United States in 1905 was 316,000,000 tons, 
and every year thereafter it will be greater. The increase of manufac- 
turing industries and of trade and commerce, the building of great 
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ships of war and for traffic, the extension of railroads all over the earth 
— all based upon fuel — create a vast consumption of coal, yearly moun- 
ting higher, so that in time it is inevitable, the appalling fact will ap- 
pear that the end is at hand. Even now the demand for anthracite coal 
exceeds the ready supply. Petroleum and natural gas cannot exist in 
inexhaustible quantities. In 1905 the production of petroleum in the 
United States was over 450,000,000 gallons. For how many years can 
this continue? The supplies of coal and oil and gas cannot be restored. 
Nature laid up these products long ago and the conditions under which 
they were formed can not be repeated. They are the result of forces 
operating through ages of time and far back in the past. But on the 
other hand, the trees can be grown. The forests may be maintained; 
when they have been devastated and destroyed they may be restored- 
And this is our refuge, to save our forests everywhere over this great 
nation. To seek to restore them where they have been unduly destroyed^ 
to plant trees, grow them and thus to provide for our necessities, for 
lumber and for fuel. 

Here in our State the problem is of the simplest kind, for everywhere 
trees can be easily grown. Trees of the most useful, most valuable kinds,, 
can be grown everywhere within the borders of Michigan. What tree is 
more valuable and attractive than the walnut? Indiginous in southern 
Michigan, and grows freely in this region with the utmost rapidity and 
luxuriance, and the same is true of the butternut, the hickory and the 
chestnut, though the latter may not have been generally indiginous in 
this State it certainly, when planted, grows as heavily as it does any 
where in all the country. And all are of the greatest value for the nuts 
they bear and the timber they afford. 

How easy it is, in southern Michigan, to raise maple and elm and oak 
and ash and basswood and whitewood and many other kinds of glorious 
trees that are so necessary and so beautiful. Think of all the blessings,, 
the beauty of color and form, of delightful shade, of protection from 
storms and winds; of fuel to give warmth; of timber and lumber and 
posts that these trees afford! And how nearly impossible to live if de- 
prived of them all. And then call to mind the appalling fact that we 
are destroying these trees and making no provision for the future. Al- 
ready Michigan, so recently the foremost lumber state in the Union, is 
meeting her demands for this material by importations from the forests 
of the far away Pacific coast. In our dwellings the fire-places and wood 
stoves, even among the farmers, have given way to coal grates and coal 
stoves. The danger of lumber famine, of wood famine is already here 
and it is important that intelligent action along the line of preservings 
of restoring our forests, should be immediately taken. The vast area of 
waste lands now belonging to the State, which was once covered with 
magnificent timber, should again be made to be clothed with their former 
wealth of forest growth. 

So much for the State lands. And then, too, in the rural districts in 
the old settled portions of the State, in the yards, on the farms, along 
the highways and streets of the country and villages speedy attention 
and care should be given to planting and preservation of trees. Every 
farm should have a wood lot. It is as necessary as the corn-field or a 
pasture lot. All important for the uses of the farm and infinitely valu- 
able as a protection fromt winds and storms and cold and heat; and 
9 
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for their influence in promoting moisture, protecting the surface from 
the drying influence of hot winds in summer and from excessive evapora- 
tion from the heat of the sun. 

It is manifest to all persons, residents of southwestern Michigan, that 
it is becoming a region subject to high winds; more noticeable from 
year to year, as time advances. Formerly, when this section was still 
liberally possessed of portions of magnificent forests, which nature had 
so generously provided it, frequent high winds, such as now occur and 
sweep over the land with high velocity, were scarcely known. Once the 
winds from the north and the west, gathering force as they careened 
over the surface of the great lake on our western border, were stayed 
in their progress when they struck the eastern shore, by the trees which, 
in some measure, remained over all the land, and which eliminated 
from the blasts a share of their impelling and biting force. 

More and more the protection which nature gave us, this great screen 
which sheltered us from scorching sun and devastating blasts, too, melted 
away, till now the winds that sweep over the great lake, find little of 
our former refuge to contend with. It must be apparent to every one 
who gives attention to the subject, that Michigan is particularly an 
exposed State. With a great lake upon thie north, another on its western 
border and a like boundary on its eastern margin, with no ranges of 
mountains or greatly elevated portions of land in its interior, it is surely 
without its forest protection, a prey to the winds that come from 
the ice fields of the north, from the great plains of the west, and from 
the shores "of the Atlantic, and which gather impetus in their unob- 
structed passage over the great bodies of water which lie along the sev- 
eral borders. 

But with all this menace, nature gave the State an ample refuge 
in her forests. No part of the land's surface was given a more ample, 
a more valuable mantle of forests than once covered all this common- 
wealth of Michigan. Alas, that her people have so nearly obliterated 
their choicest blessing! Manifold are the ills that result from the 
destruction of trees. But now that the evils that arise from the pres- 
ence of this short-sighted, wasteful practice are upon us, the remedy 
palpably is to put forth the effort to retrieve the errors of the past, to 
restore the protection of which we have so sadly bereft ourselves. Plant 
trees, plant them in our waste lands and along our highways, and pre- 
serve and care for those we still have. Train the grub patches to grow 
into woods. Train up the little saplings by the roadside and here and 
there upon the land that they may become trees. And then, with proper 
exertion and with full awakening to the importance of the conditions that 
confront us, with systematic work everywhere made in the planting and 
protection of trees, we should; be able to look forward into the future 
with greater hopefulness than it is possible to do when we contemplate 
the general apathy regarding tree culture that has ever prevailed among 
us and the little regard that is given to preserve the trees we now 
have. 

I think something should be done to stay the destruction of road-side 
trees. Unless stayed by law, it seems impossible to induce men to for- 
bear from cutting down such trees. On one pretext and another, we 
see the owners destroying the fine oaks and hickories and walnuts all 
along the road sides. Trees that, for a century or more perchance, 
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have stubbornly withstood the blasts and stayed their vigor. The un- 
wise owner wants the tre^s for posts, for timber, for wood; it may be 
and he justifies his selfishness by claiming that (he tree "saps the land/' 
to use the phrase that is used in this connection. It is true that in 
the immediate vicinity of these trees, whether they are on the roadside 
or in the field, the crop is likely to be scantier than it is farther away. 
But it is also true that the advantage accruing to the crops; in general, 
by reason of the protection that the trees afford, is far greater than 
the meager diminution that it suffers in the immediate presence of the 
trees when they are left standing. Then, again, telephone, electric light, 
and telegraph companies are important destroying enemies of roadside 
trees. In the streets of our villages and along our public highways they 
everywhere ruthlessly cut down or disfigure the shade trees. The larger 
and finer the trees, the greater the damages. 

Here and there, in most townships, are still found clusters of valu- 
able oak trees, or a small remnant of the original forest. But these 
are not suffered long to remain. Some one with an eye to a little 
gain tempts the owner to suffer him to invade the precinct with a port- 
able mill and anon this knot of primitive forest has vanished forever. 

It is easy to have a small plot of ground on which to raise small trees 
from the seed for planting out of trees of all kinds^ nut trees, sugar 
trees, etc. And thus originated, they are likely to do better than if dug 
up and transplanted from the forests. They are likely to have more 
and finer roots and thus be more sure to live and to grow more rapidly. 
Why not, in every school district or every township, take up this matter? 
Make it a general thing and all interest themselves in this good work; 
all do something of themselves; all plant some trees on their own hold- 
ings and thus, in the aggregate what a world of good it would do ! what 
untold blessings it would bring! Surely there must come an awaken- 
ing, an active taking hold of this great subject ; and the forest industry, 
the covering of our waste lands with trees must be one of the imdertak- 
ings of the State that shall be regarded among the greatest. And right 
here in our midst may not people come to believe that there is money 
in raising trees, that to restore in a measure the trees to our farms is 
important and necessary from every point of view, even in dollars and 
cents. A few good trees will today sell for more than the land will 
bring per acre with the trees taken off. Even the ash and elm and 
tamarack, etc., in the swamps have become very valuable; and any one 
of the great black walnut or whitewood or white ash trees, which once 
were so plentiful in this country, would now, if in existence, bring more 
than an acre of the land on which they stood. 

It was not unusual to have a single one of these trees that cut 5,000 
feet of clear lumber, and but a few years ago I saw a beech tree cut 
in Porter township that afforded twenty-eight cords of sixteen-inch 
wood, and a sugar maple that yielded twenty-one cords. There is no 
uncertainty in this matter. Nothing is easier than to raise timber here 
in Michigan; it is only necessary to give the young trees a chance to 
grow. Set them out where they do not exist and care for them to the 
extent that they have a fair opportunity to develop, and soon there 
will be a wood lot — an accession to the farm that will be its most valu- 
able asset. 

Michigan pine has endowed colleges, has made United States senators 




A young Black Locust forest 12 years old, trees 6 to 8 inches in diameter and 20 feet high. 




The beginning of a catalpa harvest. Thinnings for posts from a young plantation 9 years old^ 
4 to 6 inches in diameter, many trees made two posts. 
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and very many millionaire magnates, but in doing all this the State has 
been depleted of what we now realize was one of her most valuable 
treasures. Having come to appreciate the magnitude of what we al- 
lowed to be taken away and knowing that suitable action, with patience 
and perseverence, will, in time, bring to us again much that we have 
lost, it is only the part of wisdom to speedily undertake such action as 
«hall secure to us this result. 

Let it be the watchword in future to promote forestry, since beyond 
question it is today the one most necessary thing for Michigan. 



THE QUESTION OF FOREST FIRES. 

The fact has been more vividly impressed upon the Forestry Commis- 
sion, during the past year than ever before, that forestry in Michigan 
must be treated as a matter of State policy, and the most important 
factor in that policy is the proper prevention and control of forest 
Jfires. The great conflagration in the northern peninsula was predicted 
in advance by thoughtful men; the terrible loss inflicted was unneces- 
sary. It wasn't a dispensation of Providence; it resulted from care- 
less methods in lumbering, thoughtlessness in starting fires and abso- 
lute negligence on the part of the State in not preparing for such an 
•emergency. The owner of timbered lands, even with his careless methods 
of lumbering, is not wholly in fault. Certain rights belonging to him 
have been neglected by the State; he has paid his taxes regularly and, 
as a result, ought to be protected from his greatest enemy — fire. If the 
lesson of the last year shall lead to legislation which will, in a measure, 
utilize the fund paid by the large land owner in taxes for protection 
from fires, and if the State, contemplating its own holdings, shall enter 
upon a far-reaching plan of preventing forest fires, the great loss will 
not prove to be without compensation. 

Mr. Rose, of the Forestry Commission, after visiting the northern 
peninsula and giving some study to the results of this year's fires, said, 
in a letter to the president of the Commission: **The subject of forest 
fires in connection with the question of reforestation on denuded lands 
of the State, is one whi<ih should command the best efforts of the best 
minds that can be employed. The annual destruction by fire of timber 
and second-growth forest is alarming when computed by figures, and 
outside of one's private interest seems to attract but little attention. 

"The commercial loss to forests and forest products during the months 
of April, May, June, July and the first half of August of this year, will 
approach the million mark, while the incidental loss by destroying young 
growth is beyond computation. 

"After having had two years' experience with the fire law, I am com- 
pelled to declare its entire inefficienc}' and hope to be able to recom- 
mend to the next legislature an amendment which will result in the 
framing of a law which will be equitable and effective. This will re- 
quire the employment of a large number of men and the expenditure of 
a considerable amount of money, but unless the State shall take hold 
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of the matter wisely and persistently, all efforts at reforestation will 
be of little avail." 

Mr. Hill, of the Forestry Commission, who has, during the past sum- 
mer visited very widely in Michigan and has made very careful observa- 
tions, and in his published utterances, which have been given to the 
public through the press, has put great emphasis upon the duty of the 
8tate in enacting a working fire law. He has spoken of the protection 
given property in the cities from fire and the use of taxes for giving 
Ihis protection, and has insisted that it is quite as important and just 
and practical to tax the land holder and then protect him with a portion 
of the taxes thus collected. He has called attention to the importance 
of educating people to the greatest care in the handling of fire, and has 
argued that moral suasion should be supported by the enforcement of 
righteous laws for the protection of great forest properties from fire. 

Dr. Roth, the State forest warden, in an article contributed to the 
State Review, graphically portrays the waste from forest fires by quot- 
ing from the head lines of the State press, and shows how impossible 
it is, by any means within reach, to estimate even approximately the 
forest fire loss in Michigan during 1906. 

Dr. Roth says that we are occasionally appalled by the tremendous 
losses in a single year from forest fires, but we are entirely oblivious to 
the fact that every year there are forest fires doing an immense amount 
of damage, which quickly aggregate in loss that which is so noticeable 
in a great conflagration. He proves conclusively that the figures which 
are used in estimating forest fire losses do not usually touch at all the 
largest part of the aggregate which is entailed by the destruction of 
the baby forests. An area of land covered with young trees, which 
have been growing five or ten years, has therein developed very large 
values, which today can be estimated by foresters in very exact figures. 
When we consider the vast stretches of country devastated by forest 
fires, which often have been reported as having done little damage, be- 
cause there was no large timber, and recognize the real possibilities 
in this young forest cover, it is easy to see how little the average citizen 
has comprehended the loss entailed upon the State through the con- 
tinuous negligence in preventing fires. 

In answer to the question, "Can forest fires be stopped?" Dr. Roth 
treats of the utter impossibility of stopping a great forest fire when 
it is in full blast, but says that it is entirely practicable, through pre- 
ventive measures, to reduce the losses to a very small percentage of 
the value involved. Dr. Roth advocates inserting in any fire legisla- 
tion the following points: (1) Take care of the debris in lumbering. 
Allow no slashing to remain in the condition to endanger neighboring 
property. (2) Devote a definite portion of taxes upon forest proper- 
ties for' protection from fire. (3) Define clearly malicious, willful and 
careless firing of woods and appropriate the punishment. (4) Pro- 
hibit the setting of fires of any kind in or near woods without permit 
during the dry months; also, prohibit the use of fires in the clearing of 
land without permission from the proper officer; prohibit the smoking 
of cigars, cigarettes and open pipes or throwing away burning matches 
or carrying of open fire or light in any form on wild lands during the 
dry and dangerous season. (5) During the dangerous season, simple 
trespass upon property should receive careful attention. (6) Teach 
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the responsibility of every person to protest against the violation of 
the fire law and to report any infraction of law to the nearest officer, 
and impress the responsibility upon every person to do everything that 
lies in his power to prevent and extinguish fires. 

One other matter Dr. Roth mentions in connection with the considera- 
tion of forest fires, and that is the importance of expending sufficient 
sums of money for protection to accomplish the desired result. If, in 
countries which have had long experience, it has been found to require 
twenty-five cents per acre per year for the protection from forest fires, 
we should not be satisfied with an appropriation which only allows 
twenty-five cents for a thousand acres. The mounted patrol for large 
areas is the only economical way to enforce law and to secure protec- 
tion from fire. 

* * * * 

In answer to a question sent to the United States Forest Service by 
the president of the Michigan Forestry Commission, the acting forester, 
James B. Adams, says: "I believe you are entirely right in your sug- 
gestion that forest fire laws cannot be enforced unless they are placed 
in the hands of a proper administrative officer and sufficient funds ap- 
propriated. I believe thoroughly that what Michigan needs is a State 
forest law which clearly jirovides at least the following points: (1) A 
State commission or board of forestry, non-poliitcal, with full power 
and duty to enforce State forest law. (2) A State forester, technically 
trained and selected because of his ability and with a salary sufficient 
to secure an able man. (3) A reasonable fire warden service under the 
direct charge of the State forester; the fire wardens to be appointed 
for their efficiency, and citizens compelled to fight fire, when called upon 
by the wardens, and such service to be reasonably compensated, the 
burden to be borne partly by the State and partly by the county. The 
Forest Commission should have authority to authorize a complete fire 
patrol in times of danger. (4) The State should have a large forest 
reserve in charge of the Commission. (5) Fire laws should be enacted 
providing for both civil and criminal action. (6) Trespass laws should 
provide for both criminal and civil action. (7) There should be care- 
fully prepared provisions with regard to precautions to be taken by rail- 
roads, engines and similar dangerous business operations. Rights of 
way should be cleared under the direction of the board of forestry when 
they are a menace to abutting property. (8) The appropriation by the 
State for carrying out these provisions should be based upon the results 
to be secured.'' 

Col. Wm. F. Fox, the superintendent of state forests in New York, 
responding to certain questions sent him by the president of the Michi- 
gan Forestry Commission, replied as follows: 

Dear Sir — I am in receipt of your letter of the 2nd, and in reply would 
say that the forest fire law of this State, as it stands at present, is based 
on twenty-one years of practical experience in fighting woodland fires 
throughout the Adirondack and Catskill regions. It has been amended 
from time to time as the need of additional legislation became evident, 
and, aside from rewriting some of its provisions, it is in fairly satis- 
factory form. 

We found, in the course of our work, that it was easier and cheaper 
to prevent than to fight fire. So we finally succeeded, in 1904, in obtain- 
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ing an amendment which authorized the town fire wardens to employ 
patrols whenever the weather conditions indicated the need of such 
precaution. In the spring months, before the trees are in full leaf, we 
often have a period of dry weather, when, with a few days of hot sun 
and warm wind, the dead leaves on the forest floor become dry and in- 
flammable. We then order out patrols along the lines of the railroads,, 
highways, and fishing streams. The employment of these patrols is not 
so expensive as one might suppose, because they are discharged and 
paid off at the first rainfall. They are seldom on duty for more than 
a few days each season; but while they are patrolling they extinguish 
a great many incipient fires which otherwise would destroy extensive 
areas of standing timber and cause a large bill of expense in checking 
the fast advancing flames. 

In reply to your request for suggestions as to a good, practical work- 
ing fire law, I would say, first, that I am somewhat acquainted through 
personal observation with the forest conditions in your State. Secondly,, 
that there should be a thoroughly organized force of fire wardens, one 
in each forest town. In addition, the town fire wardens should divide 
his town into districts of suitable size and boundaries, and appoint a 
deputy or district warden in each. He should subdivide his town so 
that smoke from a forest town fire cannot arise without it being seen 
immediately by one of these district fire wardens. 

The district fire warden should have the same power as the town fire 
warden to order out a posse to fight fire. The object in appointing dis- 
trict fire wardens is to secure the prompt action which is absolutely 
necessary to insure safety. Too often a fire will burn for hours and at- 
tain an uncontrollable headway before the town fire warden is noti- 
fied, especially if in a large town. 

Under our system, the district fire warden attacks the fire promptly 
with his posse, after which he sends word to the town fire warden, who, 
if necessary, will go to the place and assume charge of the work. But 
in most instances the deputy has the fire out, or under control, before 
his superior gets there. Then, again, in a dry season there may be two 
or more fires in a town at the same time, in which case the town fire 
warden must depend on his deputies to fight them unassisted. Every- 
thing depends upon having a man on the spot immediately, one invested 
with the necessary powers and duties. It is cheaper in the end. We 
have had only three fires worth mentioning since 1903; but each spring 
there were over ninety incipient ones, each of which was promptly ex- 
tinguished by a district fire warden and his men. We don't allow a fire, 
however small or insignificant, to burn or smoulder anywhere, without 
extinguishing it as soon as possible. 

Within the sixteen counties comprising the Adirondack and Catskill 
regions of this state there are 132 forest towns, and hence we have 
132 town fire wardens. In each of these towns there are from three to 
seven district fire wardens, making in all 746 town and district fire 
wardens in our organized force, all of them under the control and direc- 
tion of the chief fire warden of the state. With the exception of the . 
latter, none of them are under salary, and are entitled to pay only when 
on duty at a fire. 

In regard to your game wardens, I would say that I doubt whether 
you can depend on them solely for fighting forest fires. They would 
10 
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tindoubtedly render valuable assistance on many occasions ; but there 
are not enough of them. Neither is it advisable to attempt an organiza- 
tion composed in part of town fire wardens and in part of game war- 
dens. You are liable to fall between two chairs at times. Better have 
a thorough organization of fire wardens in each town, irrespective and 
independent of the game wardens. We have in New York sixty-five 
salaried game wardens; but we don't look to them to prevent or fight 
fires. When a fire breaks out in the woods, the game warden may be 
miles away chasing some poacher, hunter or fisherman. We depend upon 
the district fire warden in each town ; and the promptness and efficiency 
which they have hitherto displayed has fully justified the adoption of 
our system. 

The town fire warden seldom goes to a fire, unless it is a dangerous 
one and his deputy calls on him for assistance. But the town fire war- 
den is required to fill out a written report of each fire in his town, at- 
tend to the payment of the men, and make out the necessary bills against 
the town and state. 

In New York the town pays the entire bill for fighting fire, after 
which it is entitled to draw one-half the amount from the state. We 
prefer to make the town pay the entire bill at first, because the local 
board of auditors are a better judge as to whether the bills are fair 
and just, and the taxpayers in each town can be relied upon to keep 
the bills down to a mininram amount. 

Until recently the burning of brush and fallows by the farmers, in 
order to clear land, was a prolific cause of fire throughout the Adir- 
ondacks. We were obliged to pass a law forbidding the use of fire for 
such pyrposes during the dry months in the spring and fall. For a 
while the farmers insisted that they had a right to do as they pleased 
on their own land; but after 160 or more of them had been arrested by 
the chief fire warden and taken before a justice, where they paid fines 
ranging from |25 to $200, they at last desisted from this dangerous 
practice. Of course, it was hard on the farmers ; but as we had to choose 
between the farmers and the forests, we have enforced the law in every 
instance. We got tired of seeing a thousand or more acres of valuable 
timber destroyed through the carelessness of some farmer who wanted 
to put in a half acre of potatoes. We have now, what we think, is a 
good system, based on a thorough, complete organization of fire fighters 
in every forest town throughout the Adirondacks and Catskills. As a 
result, the average cost to the state for fighting fire is less than $2,500 
per year. If we did not have this system and organization the loss in 
forest property in this state would be immense on account of the large 
and rapidly increasing number of people in our woods. Any further 
information as to the practical operation of our law regarding forest 
fires will be cheerfully furnished. 

Trusting and hoping that you also will be able to solve satisfactorily 
this all important question in your own State, I am. 

Yours with great esteem, 

WILLIAM F. FOX, 

Supt. State Forests. 

Albanr, Julv 6, 1906. 
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General C. C. Andrews, Forestry Commissioner for the state of Min- 
nesota, was also consulted with reference to fire legislation, and rer 
sponded as follows from his long experience in his own state: 

My Dear Sir — I find your letter of the 2nd instant on my return from- 
a trip to the northern part of the state. I earnestly hope the next legis- 
lature of your State will enact as effective a law as possible for the 
prevention of forest fires, and shall gladly contribute any information 
I can to that end. I enclose a copy of the present law of Minnesota 
on the subject, which has been improved in several respects since it& 
first enactment in 1895. The town supervisors are still made fire war- 
dens, but they are now paid by the state, which collects half the ex- 
pense from the counties in which the expense occurs. Accounts are 
paid on the approval of the Forestry Commissioner. Our system, how- 
ever, is not entirely satisfactory, as there are some supervisors who 
appear to take no interest in their duties as fire wardens. One objec- 
tion to having the supervisors act as fire wardens is that by annual elec- 
tions, officers are frequently changed and must be newly instructed in 
their duties. I have about come to the conclusion that the most efficient 
plan would be the selection and appointment as forest fire warden, the 
most competent man that could be found in the town, who would ac- 
cept the position and to pay him sufficient per diem for services actually 
rendered as to induce him to interest himself in his duties and take 
pride in their effective discharge. In a dangerous season such 
an officer would need the assistance of persons in remote parts 
of his town or district, and there should be provisions for paying such 
persons for services actually rendered. I see no reason why a game 
warden cannot act also as tire warden. In one instance I appointed, 
temporarily, as fire warden, a man who was acting as game warden and 
found him zealous and effective. 

If possible, there should be a certain respectability and dignity at- 
tached to the position of forest fire warden and certainly one way of 
making the position respectable is to make the pay respectable. In a 
dangerous season great responsibility attaches to such service, and T be- 
^lieve it will be found good policy to render such service liberal remunera- 
tion. We could then, I believe, get respectable and energetic men to 
perform the duties. This is my opinion after eleven years' experience 
in this work. 

Yours very truly, 

C. C. ANDREWS, 
Forestry Commissioner. 

St. Paul, July 17, 1906. 

From all the information the Commission has been able to secure 
upon the subject of forest fires and their control through state and 
national enactments, we are satisfied that the patrol system under a 
central authority, made up of well disciplined men, is the most prom- 
ising method of dealing with this most important matter of state. The 
laws should recognize the importance of elasticity to conform to vary- 
ing conditions and especially to meet the needs of a great conflagration. 
However, in the education, which is given through the law, the greatest 
emphasis should be placed upon the prevention of fire. The loss figures 
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•should be placed clearly before our legislative body that it may have 
^n adequate conception of the importance of dealing with this great 
matter promptly and liberally. 



THE FIRE LAW OF MINNESOTA. 

Briefly, the forest fire law of Minnesota provides for the appointment 
-of a forestry commission by the state auditor at a salary of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year. By virtue of his office, he is a member of the for- 
estry board, and has immediate supervision of fire wardens and of the 
enforcement of the fire laws. 

The supervisors of towns, mayors of cities and presidents of village 
councils are constituted fire wardens for their respective districts, and 
the commissioner is authorized to appoint fire wardens for unorganized 
territory and also additional wardens, temporarily, in case of emergency. 
The wardens are given authority to. enforce the provisions of the fire 
law and they are required to patrol their districts in dry season and may 
-employ patrols to assist in guarding against fire. These fire wardens 
are subject to the control of the state commissioner, and are required 
to make such reports to him from time to time, as he shall demand. 
The wardens receive compensation at the rate of |2.00 per day and the 
•employes $1.50 per day. Unless directed by the commissioner, the maxi- 
mum of service on the part of the wardens shall be fifteen days in any 
one year, and that of an employe ten days in any one year. 

The commissioner is instructed to investigate state forests and causes 
of fire and, in truth, all matters connected with modern forestry, and 
is required to report annually to the state auditor all matters connected 
with his official acts. He must prepare abstracts of the penal laws re- 
lating to forest fires and have them printed and, through his fire war- 
-dens, have them posted throughout the state. 

The commissioner is given authority, in case of an emergency, to use 
any means which he shall deem necessary to prevent or suppress fires 
at a cost not to exceed |5,000 in any one year. If local officials shall 
neglect to prosecute violators of the law with reference to^fire, the com- 
TQissioner shall conduct such prosecutions at a cost not to exceed $1,000 
in any one year. 

The compensation for fire wardens shall be paid out of the state 
treasury, but one-half of the amount shall be reimbursed from the county 
in which the expense occurs, upon a statement of account rendered by 
the state auditor. 

The owners of threshing machines and railroad companies are com- 
manded to use effective spark arresters and to take careful precautions 
in the extinguishment of fire from their grates. In seasons of drouth 
railroad companies must give their employes particular instructions for 
the prevention and extinguishment of fires, and shall cause warning 
placards to be conspicuously posted at every station in the vicinity of 
forests, and when fire occurs they shall concentrate such help and adopt 
rsuch measures as shall be available for its extinguishment. Penalties 
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are provided for violation of these pi-ovisions. Punishment is also pro- 
vided for willful negligence or carelessness in the handling or setting of 
fires, and where maliciousness is shown, the crime is punishable by a 
severe penalty. All fines collected are paid into the treasury of the 
county in which convictions occur and become a part of a separate fund 
to be used in enforcing the provisions of the fire law. 



THE CALIFORNIA FIRE LAW. 

The California law provides for the appointment of a state forester, 
who, by virtue of his office, is a member of the State Board of Forestry. 
His appointment is made by the governor, and receives a salary of $2,- 
400 per year. The state forester has the authority to appoint two as- 
sistants. The work of the state forester is under the supervision of 
the State Board of Forestry and he has charge of all the fire wardens in 
the state and directs their duties. The state forester and his assistants 
are directed to take prompt measures to prevent and extinguish all for- 
est fires and record the causes and extent and damage of such fires and 
compile annual reports of the same. The state forester has the authority 
to appoint, in such number and localities as he deems wise, public- 
spirited citizens to act as voluntary fire wardens, whose duties are de- 
fined as promptly reporting fires and taking immediate and active steps 
toward their extinguishment, reporting any violation of the forest laws 
and assisting in apprehending and convicting offenders. The supervisors 
and rangers of federal forest reserve lands may be appointed voluntary 
fire wardens. All fire wardens are given police authority, and they are 
instructed upon information which amounts to a reasonable certainty, 
to arrest and prosecute, either directly or through the proper local 
magistrate. Failure to perform his duty on the part of a fire warden 
is made a misdemeanor and is punished by fine or imprisonment. 

Fire wardens are given authority to call upon able-bodied citizens be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and fifty years to render assistance in case 
of emergency in the putting out of fires, and any such citizen who re- 
fuses to obey such summons, without good and sufficient reasons, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor, which is punished by fine or imprisonment. 

In cases of special danger, the state forester is authorized to main- 
tain a fire patrol in brush or forest land, the expense of which shall be 
paid b}' the county in which the patrol is maintained; and upon writ- 
ten request of counties, corporations or individuals, he may institute 
a fire patrol, the expense of which shall be paid by the parties making 
the request. 

District attorneys are particularly instructed to prosecute vigorously 
offences against the forest and fire laws whenever information shall be 
lodged with them, and if such officers fail to comply with this feature 
of the law, a punishment is provided. 

Persons destroying notices or placards of warning will be punished 
severely, and persons willfully and maliciously setting forest fires, upon 
conviction, shall be punished with fines or imprisonment. 
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A section of the law commands every person building camp fires to 
extinguish same before leaving, and a severe penalty for neglect is pro- 
vided. There is also provided a restriction for the use of fire in dry sea- 
son. Railroad companies and owners of engines are commanded to use, 
where any other fuel than oil is employed, effective spark arresters. 

A section provides, in addition to other penalties, that in case dam- 
iige is done to the United States, state, county or private owner as a 
result of malice or neglect in the handling of fire, that the injured may 
recover any damage up to double the amount actually sustained. Under 
the mandate of the forest commissioner, the proper authorities can be 
<?ompelled to clear away brush and any inflammable material along the 
right-of-way or any highway or railroad as a precaution against the 
spreading of fire. Lumber companies, under the order of the state for- 
i^ster, must, when instructed, carefully burn their slashings and take 
care of their debris after lumbering. 

All fines are paid into the state treasury to the credit of a forestry- 
fund, which is created to be used in forest protection, management and 
replacement, under the direction of the state board of forestry. 



NOTES ON FOREST TAXATION. 

BY JOHN H. BISSELL^ PRES. MICHIGAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATIION. 

In all American systems of taxation, whether federal or state, a car- 
dinal principle has been to levy taxes upon physical property of various 
tinds, cash, property rights and credits, and not to impose any tax 
upon income except specific taxes on the income of some 
<iuasi-public corporations. The income tax is not resorted to 
in any state of the Union, nor under the laws of the United 
States. The last attempt on the part of the United States at 
an income tax was held invalid by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which declared the principle of the income tax 
as hostile to the provisions of the Constitution of the United States. 

In England, the income tax has been in force for several generations 
under the English law. In several of the states of continental Europe, 
the income tax is established and has long been identified with their 
govermental systems and policies. 

In the United States, growing crops have never been assessed for the 
production of revenue. The money realized by the farmer upon his 
harvested crop, when reduced to possession like money from any other 
source, whether held as money or invested in machinery or other prop- 
erty, has been recognized as subject to taxation, but only when so held 
or invested. 

The taxation of incomes is akin to the taxation of growing crops, 
with this distinction: The income is taxable after it has been re- 
■ceived, the growing crop is only the promise of an income; the quan- 
tity and relative value being a matter of chance or speculation, with 
the possibility of its b^ng destroyed. Where the income tax is not 
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resorted to, the taxation of crops does not and ought not to exist. In 
a proper and rational system of taxation for forests and forest lands, 
there is every reason for applying the same principles that are applied 
by the established customs of the given country to other similarly 
situated properties. We find that in all of the European states the 
taxation of growing forests follows logically the legally established ap- 
plication of the income tax. In accordance with that system an effort 
is made to ascertain the rate of growth of the timber and its estimated 
value at maturity in order to capitalize it and subject it to taxation, 
in addition to the tax levied upon the land upon which the timber 
grows. This is an income tax — a tax on the yearly increment, or growth. 

There is no logical, moral or political reason why a crop of growing 
trees should be included in the assessuient, in addition to the actual 
value of -the land, that does not apply with equal force and reason to 
farm lands which are continuously cropped with grains, root crops or 
hay. The uncertainty of realizing upon a tree crop is very much like 
the uncertainty of a given farm's producing its crop in full. The only 
difference is that the forest crop is subjected to the vicissitudes and 
chances of a long series of years, while the farm crops are subject only 
to the vicissitudes of about one year. Many of the- crops are only sub- 
ject to the accidents of five or six months. 

The growing of trees, whether artificially planted or growing from 
a natural seeding, is agriculture, as much as the growing of ordinary 
yearly crops upon the farm. It requires an outlay and expense for care 
and protection just as other crops do. We submit that the difference 
in time for the maturity of one crop does not in the least impair the 
analogy or suggest any reason, legal or economic, for the taxation of 
one crop any more than the other. We fail to see any reason why the 
adoption and practice of forest management in the main, like those 
existing in Germany, France and Austria or other European states, 
should suggest the adoption in this country of a system or policy of 
taxation based upon the principles and practice of taxation in the 
countries mentioned. If the principle of the income tax should be 
adopted in the states of the Union, or by the United States, through 
constitutional amendments, there would then be a sufficient reason for 
adoption of the same principle in the treatment of crops. But, until 
such a change has been wrought in the policy and practice of taxation, 
we see no reason for applying that system to the taxation of forest lands 
in the United States. When that change comes it should be applied to 
all growing crops alike. 

In the present stage of forestry in this country, what is most im- 
peratively required is such a treatment of the subject of taxation of 
forested lands as will induce private owners to retain their forests until 
ripe to the harvest and to reforest denuded lands. This would apply to 
those having lands suitable for such purpose, or others who might pur- 
chase lands suitable therefor, who, under the present diverse, and often 
times inequitable, practice of assessments, can not be induced to make 
investments of that character. 

Confining the argument now to conditions in the State of Michigan; 
we deem it to be a wise policy for the State to encourage private own- 
ers to reforest all of their lands which are not better suited for other 
agricultural purposes. For the protection of water-sheds, the conserva- 
11 
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lion of water powers and the most advantageous use of lands not better 
suited to other crops, the State has a deep interest in inducing the ap- 
plication of the greatest area to the growth of suitable kinds of tim- 
ber. Not the least of the considerations, in the agricultural part of 
the Slate, is to secure a much better covered area than now exists. 

The policy should be a declared State policy, and should be applied 
to all the counties of the State, and such action should be taken as is 
necessary to prevent diversity of practice in the several assessment dis- 
tricts of the State. This can be effected by the enactment of a general 
statute governing the subject and establishing a uniform rule in every 
county of the State. 

THE RULE SHOULD BE I 

The assessment of all real estate by itself and without reference to 
improvements of any kind or any growing crop thereon — farm or forest 
— at the fair cash value of similarly situated and constituted neighbor- 
ing lands; the growing crop not to be assessed for taxation; the im- 
provements to be assessed separately. 



THE WORLD'S FORESTS. 

OBSERVATIONS RECORDED AT THE REQUEST OF THE MICHIGAN FOREST COM- 
MISSION^ BY WALTER C. WINCHESTER^ OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 

The forests of the United States were, and are even now, the most 
extensive, beautiful, valuable forests in the whole world. Three hun- 
dred years ago this country was practically all forest, with the excep- 
tion of the Western plains and deSert lands. This timber has been cut 
away since then, the ground cleared for farms and the timber used for 
various purposes, until the eastern and central part of the country is 
pretty well cleared of its saw timber. However, not more than twenty- 
five years ago the country was almost surrounded with a great green 
wreath fifty to 200 miles wide, commencing at Maine, following the 
Alleghany Mountains and Blue Ridge, with some few skips. It con- 
tinued down the Atlantic coast and along the Gulf of Mexico as far 
west as eastern Texas, commencing again in the mountains of Arizona 
and following up through California, Oregon and Washington as far 
east as Idaho, continuing on through Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan 
and northern New York. 

This was almost an unbroken forest. Today it is cut into on every 
side, and in every state and territory. There was cut in the United 
States, last year, thirty-four billion feet of timber. Figuring on a 
basis of ten thousand feet to the acre, this would be equal to three mil- 
lion four hundred thousand acres, equal to one hundred and forty-three 
townships, or a strip of land eight hundred and fifty-eight miles long 
and one mile wide. This thirty-four billion feet had a value of four 
hundred and fortv million dollars at the mill. Of this thirtv-four bil- 
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lion feet manufactured, thirteen billion was yellow pine, five million 
white pine, three million hemlock, three million fir, three million oak. 

Talking with a gentleman a few days ago, he told me he helped make 
the sale, twenty years ago, of a large tract of yellow pine in Mississippi 
at $3 per acre, and that he helped sell it again the other day for a party 
at |50 per acre. It is almost impossible to buy a large tract of yellow 
pine in the south today at anything like a reasonable price, and it will 
not be many years before this entire forest, like the white pine forests 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, will have totally disappeared. 

There is some very fine timber in the mountains of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and North Carolina. It is largely hardwood, running 
to poplar, oak, ash, cherry, chestnut and chestnut oak, also considerable 
white pine and spruce. The timber growth here continues to the moun- 
tain tops and in these States is found the finest class of hardwood, both 
for size and quality. 

The yellow pine forests are probably the cleanest forests we have, no 
other timber growing with the yellow pine. Grass abounds everywhere, 
making the country look like a beautiful park, and it is very easy to 
drive a horse or ride through the forests off the roads almost anywhere. 
The grass burns over every year, destroying the small limbs, etc., with- 
out injuring the timber. 

Many of you have probably seen the great redwood trees of California. 
The Mariposa and Santa Cruz groups are the finest. I remember one 
of these trees being 306 feet high and sixty-five feet in circumference, 
with the bark from one to two feet thick. In the Santa Cruz gi*oup 
there are several acres of this timber from ten to twenty feet in diameter. 

Continuing up through California there are extensive forests of sugar 
pine, about like our white pine. It is usually found, however, in the 
mountain plateaus, making it difficult to get at, of course, but still a 
great deal is now being manufactured. The extensive forests of red- 
wood are in Northern Carolina, 100 miles above San Francisco. 

Oregon and Washington are the home of the Douglas fir. This noble 
tree, unequaled for building purposes, growing as large as ten feet in 
diameter and 250 feet high, will cut, I think, more to the acre than any 
other timber to be found. Growing in among this, especially along 
the Coast, are to be found the spruce of equal size and even larger, and 
also the great red cedar trees, from which most of the shingles used in 
the country today are manufactured. 

These great forests of the Pacific Coast, the most wonderful and mag- 
nificent of anything we have, are now being cut into at a rapid rate. 
Only a few years ago the Northern Pacific sold its holdings in Wash- 
ington, several million acres, for $6.50 per acre. They would sell for 
$50 per acre today. 

Is it not strange, with this great demand for timber and the rapid 
rate at which it is being cut off, that nothing is done to reforest or save 
the younger trees which are left after the lumberman has cut off the 
merchantable timber? 

It seems humiliating to go over to little Japan and find that they 
have forestry laws and are doing as much for forestry as any of the 
older European countries. They have taken advantage of and adopted 
the best methods used in Europe. Sixty per cent of the land of the 
Japanese Islands is covered with forests. Before the restoration, forty 
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years ago, when Japan was ruled by feudal barons, the forests were in 
their primeval condition. With the new order of things a great demand 
sprang up for timber for building and mining purposes and for export 
to China and Korea, and a great deal of indiscriminate cutting was 
done. They soon inaugurated very strict forestry laws. Most of their 
work has been accomplished in the past ten years. The ownership of 
the forests is divided as follows: 

State lands, one-half. 

Imperial lands, one-eighth. 

Private lands, three-eighths. 

All of these lands are in control of the government. Japan is made 
up of mountains and narrow valleys. They have about the same cli- 
mate as we, but more rain, which is advantageous to the growing of 
timber. They are experimenting in every way and with timber from 
various countries. They have adopted several methods for reforesting, 
including natural regeneration and sowing and planting young trees 
raised from seeds, the principal plan being to plant young trees whifch 
have grown in the nursery from three to five years. They had 407 
of these nursery beds in Japan in 1900. They are planting largely the 
cryptomeria and several species of pine. The cryptomeria is a kind of 
cedar, growing straight as an arrow and sometimes attaining a height of 
200 feet and six feet in diameter. I saw a good many of the cryptomeria 
and pine forests growing in all stages, from two to thirty feet high, 
and in all cases they w^ere in a healthy condition, planted very close 
together and all planted on good soil. They have about the same kinds 
of hardwoods that we have in this country. They also plant extensive 
forests of bamboo. It does not seem to be any trouble to raise the 
bamboo, and it is utilized for a great many purposes in all the eastern 
countries. Perhaps you would be interested in some of their forestry 
laws, and see what one can not do with his own timber. These are a few 
of the laws: 

When a public or private forest is to be cut, the minister supervising 
the forestry affairs for the district shall direct the management of same. 

If any one cuts timber in contravention of the direction mentioned 
in the preceding article, the minister may cause him to stop the cut- 
ting and replant the spot where cutting has been carried on. 

When replanting, provided for in the preceding article, has been 
neglected by the obligor, the government shall replant. In this case 
either the expense incurred shall be imposed on the obligor or the por- 
tion replanted may be made a semi-state forest. 

The government may constitute protection forests when it appears 
necessary, for the following purposes: 

Preservation of the soil on slopes and against erosion. 

Protection against sand drifts, stones and avalanches. 

For the maintenance of a water supply in springs and rivers. 

For the views of temples and old ruins. 

Land taken for these purposes is equitably paid for. 

A forest that has become treeless or left waste may be ordered by 
the minister to be reforested within a prescribed time. In case it is 
neglected, the government shall do so and charge up the expense to 
the party or take the land. Any such land ordered to be reforested may 
be exempted from taxes for twenty-five years. 
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No one is allowed to kindle a fire in a forest. If any one finds a fire 
has broken out, he must report it to the officers at once under penalty. 
These are only a few of their laws governing forests. 

In going through China, no timber is to be seen, except around the 
villages. .The Chinese build mostly of brick, which they make every- 
where throughout the country. They have little or no wood for fuel, 
except, perhaps, in the mountains, so that the occupation of the chil- 
dren and also in India is to gather up the manure left by the animals. 
This is carried home and fashioned into round flat cakes, and you see it 
everywhere throughout these countries, laid out in the yard and plas- 
tered on the sides of the houses to dry in the sun. 

Northern Siam and Burma is the home of the teakwood, used largely 
by the government. This fine timber, looking something like cypress 
or mahogany, is hauled from the streams by elephants. There it is 
left to dry for a year and then floated down the rivers, where it is sawed 
into squares at Bangkok and Kangoon. Ships are loading here at all 
times, carrying the timber to Europe. Teakwood is light brown and 
not black, as many people imagine. It is very valuable, and one of the 
finest woods for outside work on ocean-going vessels, as the salt water 
does not seem to affect it. 

There is, undoubtedly, a great deal of valuable wood for cabinet pur- 
poses in the Philippines, Java, Sumatra, Borneo and all of the islands in 
that vicinity. I saw a great many fine specimens in the museums ip 
Batavia, Java and also in Calcutta, India. The bamboo in this .coun- 
try grows to immense size and is largely used in house building. 

India also has plenty of hardwood in the mountains, but, with th^ 
exception of Japan and Manchuria, none of these countries have soft 
wood like pine and cedar, so that there is a constant importation from 
the United States. - 

I might also mention the rubber tree, which they are now planting 
in Java, the Malay Peninsula and Ceylon. The jungle is cleared and 
in seven years these trees attain a growth of at)Out six inches in diam- 
eter, when they commence to tap them. They seem to thrive in the soil 
of those countries. 

Around all the shores of the Mediterranean there is very little tim- 
ber. In fact, in most places it is all gone. There are extensive forests 
of pine and hardwood in Kussia, Norway and Sweden. These countries 
supply Europe with a good deal of their timber. Switzerland also has 
considerable pine and hardwood, a good deal of which has been planted. 
It is interesting to see them when they cut down a tree. All of the 
limbs are sayed and sorted into sizes, cut up and tied in bundles, even 
the twigs and leaves saved, and the stump dug out and utilized. 

In Italy wood is also very scarce, and it is a very common sight to see 
a load of brush, pretty much like a load of hay, being drawn to town 
to use for fuel. 

In the Holy Land, around Jerusalem, there is not the sign of a tree 
anywhere. Where it was once highly cultivated it is now barren and 
absolutely waste ground. 

We have the object lesson of these older countries before us. Will 
we do anything while we have the opportunity? 

I would advocate withdrawing from market every acre of timber 
land owned by the United States, or by states and territories. Where 
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the states now own suitable lands for growing timber, I would plant 
with timber best fitted for the different soils and climate. Adopting 
or improving on methods of reforestry in vogue in Europe. Further- 
more, I should urge the states to buy back all the good lands suitable 
for forestry as fast as the lumberman takes off the merchantable timber. 

I would sustain fire wardens and preserve the timber that is useless 
to the lumberman, but which has taken from twenty to sixty years to 
grow. There is plenty of such land that could be bought by the states 
now before the fire has run through them. The most important thing 
is to keep the fire out. Enact severe laws against building fires in 
timber lands everywhere. 

By planting, and fully as much by taking care of this young timber, 
it would not be long before we would have something coming back. 
]t certainly must be plain to everyone that with the enormous amount 
being cut every year, both for our own use, and for export to foreign 
countries, that it will only be a short time before all of our merchant- 
able timber will be gone. 

When Japan, with sixty per cent of her land covered with forests, 
and some of the European countries with as large a per cent of timber, 
have adopted rigid forestry laws, is it not time that we awake to the 
situation ? 



THE FAKM WOODLOT. 

A PLEA FOR ITS PERMANENT PRESERVATION^ BY MRS. M. E. CAMPBELL, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE GRAND RIVER VALLEY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 

It was inevitable, in the early settlement of our State, that much val- 
uable timber should be destroyed. I have often heard my father wish 
in his later life for the walnut timber which he was forced to waste in 
ilearing a space to secure bread for his family. The timber at that 
time had no market value in the west. There were absolutely no ship- 
ping facilities, for at that time no railroads were in existence in Michi- 
gan, and the traffic now carried on by the Great Lake routes was not 
even a "castle in the air." The recent high prices of coal have awakened 
the dullest of us to an appreciation of the farm woodlot, at least as a 
source of fuel supply, but even this awakening has led many to cut 
and sell their small stand of timber yet remaining, in order to secure, 
while high prices lasted, the means of lifting a mortgage from the farm 
or, perhaps, solely because the horizon of their outlook was bounded by 
the circumference of the dollar, and whose frame of mind is well illustrated 
by the remark of an ignorant man to whom we were trying to explain 
the effects upon the climate of the future which would result from 
the destruction of our forests. "O, well," he said, "we sha'n't be here." 
By such greed and ignorance 4,500,000 square miles of the once most 
fertile lands on this planet have been rendered absolutely uninhabitable. 

We have a neighbor, a quiet industrious man, who has farmed sue- 
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cessfully for nearly forty years upon forty acres of only ordinary pro- 
ductive land, upon which about eight acres have been kept as a wood- 
lot. It is isolated from other woodlands and stands out a bright green 
spot in the landscape. For nearly twenty years the entire fuel supply 
for his family has been taken from this acre, without any apparent 
diminution of its value, except the destruction of the undergrowth 
by pasturage in recent years. He is now beginning to cut some sec- 
ond-growth beech for fuel and, in a conversation with him a short time 
ago, he stated that he found the fiber of the new beech timber of an 
exceedingly tough grain. This is the predominating timber on the 
lot, although he remarked that there were fifty second-growth sugar 
maples large enough to tap. He admitted the danger of pasturage 
to the timber, but it seemed to him a necessity. However, few farmers 
we have known have managed a small isolated woodlot so well, and 
he will shortly leave it to his children as a monument to his wise con- 
servatism, of more value than all the remainder of the farm. 

In the experience of two other farmers whom we know, is shown the 
reverse side of the picture. One of these came into possession, some 
twenty years ago, of nearly a hundred acres of land, most of which 
was heavily timbered. Immediately he began to cut and sell the tim- 
ber, meanwhile manufacturing large quantities of maple syrup for the 
market. Upon the cleared areas in time were planted great peach, 
cherry and pear orchards, and a large barn and a handsome house were 
built upon the premises. Keckless habits and a heavy mortgage fol- 
lowed! Nearly every acre of this once beautiful forest has been cut 
down in the vain effort to avoid financial ruin, and great spaces have 
lain for years since being cut and burned over guiltless of the furrow 
of cultivation, while the proprietor is in the early stages of loveless and 
penniless old age. 

The other case is, in a way, more aggravating, at least to us per- 
sonally, from the fact that the property in question is one immediately 
adjoining our own woodlot, leaving it exposed on the sunny side. The 
ruthless destruction of fine timber has here resulted in a large area 
devoted chiefly to the production of wild berries and Canada thistles, 
or, to quote Scott, it is "Now our sheep-walk waste and wide." 

Now permit me to show, from personal experience, what may be 
done by a little co-operation with Nature. We have on our little 
farm of eighty acres a sixteen-acre woodlot. In our ignorance we al- 
lowed it to be pastured nearly to death. We desired its preservation, 
more perhaps for aesthetic reasons than for any idea of its actual 
value, and about five years ago we began to consult government authori- 
ties. It had been fenced for j^ears, so all it needed was to close the 
gaps and give it "a good letting alone," continuing to take off the dead 
and dying timber for fuel and cleaning up the brush piles in the sugar 
season. The spot was once heavily timbered with beech, the varieties 
of sugar maple, white ash, elm and basswood, with a sprinkling of red 
and white oak, hickory and wild cherry. Most of the large timber 
was cut many years ago for the lumber market, with the exception of 
the beech and sugar maple, and when the matter was brought to our at- 
tention, ash, basswood and cherry were nearly all gone, and the beech 
seemed in a dying condition. We were told that the beech would not 
grow or propagate in isolated lots and the condition of some woodlots 
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we knew tended to substantiate the statement. However, after about 
four years of repair work done by Nature alone, the spot is a revela^- 
tion in forestry. The large stand of noxious weeds following continuous 
pasturage has almost entirely disappeared, patches of wild berries are 
in evidence, but are being rapidly displaced by the young tree growths 
which are making a jungle of the little forest, quantities of healthy 
young beeches, six and eight feet high, appear, ash, basswood, elm and 
wild cherry are springing up everywhere, and these are from one to 
six feet high, not to mention the sugar maples which predominate. You 
can take your stand anywhere and look in any direction in this forest 
space and find that the young maples from the size of a child's wrist to that 
of eight or ten inches in diameter are practically countless. Three years 
ago we only tapped 200 trees, last spring 350, and many more will 
«oon be available for the purpose. About eighty gallons of pure maple 
syrup were made here during the season of 1906. The increase in the 
circumference of the young trees during the past succession of wet sea- 
sons has been phenomenal, owing largely, I believe, to the conservation 
of moisture by the immense undergrowth. Not alone for commercial 
reasons should the farm woodlot be perpetuated, but for ethical, edu- 
cational and spiritual considerations as well. We have no right to de- 
prive the oncoming generations of that which has been a source of 
knowledge and inspiration to ourselves. In the little woodlot we have 
mentioned the beautiful wild things almost trampled out of existence 
by the feet of the herd are coming up again, and this last spring the 
entire acreage was a mass of bloom which would delight the student of 
botany. Many rare species which we thought extinct are reappearing, 
and especially do we welcome the return of the ferns, whose beautiful 
fronds spread like lace work over the ground or wave gracefully in the 
light breeze of summer. Where, a few years ago, the hot winds swept 
through arid soaces are now cool, moist, shady dells which tempt to rest 
and contemplation. Contemplation — is there still such a word in our 
vernacular? Forgotten, we fear, except by the student or the poet 
whose soul revels in the glory of the farm woodlot, even though it be so 
small that through the windows opening in the interlacing boughs he 
may catch glimpses of. smiling meadows and waving harvests that lie 
beyond, and it may expand in his imagination into those wide primeval 
spaces where 

"Ere man learned to hew the shaft and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them,— ere he framed 
The lofty vault to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems in the darkling wood 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down * 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks and supplication." 

Let the cry of the forestry movement, "Woodman, spare that tree,'' 
increase in volume and intensity until it shall arouse the now unthink- 
ing multitude to become interested in the care of the forests which re- 
main and ,the planting of more, until upon every farm, large or small, 
on desolate windswept hills a.nd the sand dunes of our northern coun- 
ties, we shall begin to grow the forests that will save us from following 
in the wake of the populations of the Old World, who have departed 
12 
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from the tree-denuded slopes of Southern France, Spain and Greece^ 
and the "mountains round about Jerusalem" overshadowing her val- 
leys once literally "flowing with milk and honey,"' in some instances to 
w^ander back into savagery, as in the case of the Arabs of the Great 
Desert. 

Let us save onr modest farm woodlot and in the restful moments that 
perchance may come to us in the days or years "ere we go hence and 
be no more," 

"Be it ours to meditate 
In these calm shades, Thy milder majesty 
And to the beautiful order of His works 
Learn to conform the order of our lives." 



FURNITUKE WOODS. 

WHERE SHALL THE RAW MATERIAL COME PROM? BY WILLIAM WIDDICOMB, 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

So far as this problem relates to the manufacture of furniture, it is 
one somewhat difficult of solution, for it is well known that the forests 
of the United States are not only being rapidly depleted, but that the 
quantity of timber suitable for furniture manufacturing is already of 
well-defined limit. The hardwoods of the north are now found only in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, with a very limited amount to be had yet 
from the Adirondacks and possibly northern Vermont. The oak of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana and Ohio is of the past; only here and 
there is timber of suitable size and quality to be found. This diminishes 
the area for our supply of oak to the southern states, and I am informed 
that Kentucky and West Virginia are rapidly approaching the deple- 
tion of the north, that now Arkansas, Tennessee and Mississippi are 
almost the only reliable sources of supply. We can appreciate how 
soon this will be completely exhausted if the present demand continues. 
Grand Eapids consumes about seventy-five million feet of hardwood 
per annum, and we are forty furniture manufacturers of about 3,000, 
with, perhaps, as many more in agricultural implement and other wood- 
working industries in the United States. It requires very little com- 
. putation indeed to note how rapidly will this timber be depleted to the 
same condition* as is now found in what were the magnificent pine 
forests of Michigan and Wisconsin. 

We are not permitted to draw our supplies from Canada, an abundant 
source of so much of the timber which we require, for tribute must be 
paid to the owners of northern timber lands until they have drawn 
the last dollar which the virgin forests can give them. Thinking of 
this I am reminded of the song we so enthusiastically sang in my early 
schools days, "Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm." Not 
only was he rich enough then to give farms, but such wealth of land 
did he have that it was given away in principalities, and right here in 
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the State of Michigan is there an example, not so large as in other 
parts of the United States, yet an illustration of the prodigal manner 
in which this birthright of the whole people was thrown away. Twelve 
million or more acres of land were given for building the Grand Rapids 
& Indiana Railroad alone, land as rich in its forests as any area upon 
this broad earth, and given not even to the men who originally projected 
the road but to a close corporation from the east, which probably never 
invested a dollar in the construction of the road that it did not recover 
before the road was completed, and all of these twelve million acres 
or more were handed over to them in this lavishly wasteful manner, 
for the people of Michigan furnished enough business and paid a tariff 
rate that built the road section by section as it progressed, giving to 
these few men this vast estate, with no compensation to the people 
whatever. Not only were the lands given, but today, under the benign 
benefits of our lumber tariff, we are compelled to pay further tribute 
to the owners of these lands, for we are not permitted to draw from 
our Canadian neighbors who have the timber in abundance and desire 
our trade; our forests are being exhausted and the depletion is made 
more rapid by this iniquitous duty levied upon any attempt to pur- 
chase from other sources. 

The only lumber used by the furniture manufacturer which has not 
been materially advanced in price during the past ten or fifteen years 
is mahogany, which, fortunately for us, can be imported without any 
duty whatever, hence today the price is no higher than it was twenty 
years ago. This has opened up a broad field for the furniture manu- 
facturer to develop the mahogany portion of his business. This beauti- 
ful foreign furniture wood has been a marked factor in the remarkable 
education of the American people toward a higher standard of taste 
in their home furnishings. The contrast between the excellent furni- 
ture produced today and that which was in vogue not many years ago, 
18 a theme frequently dwelt upon by the papers that treat of home and 
housekeeping affairs. 

Reforesting the lands of Michigan for furniture lumber is, in my 
opinion, almost impossible. The forest for the rapid production of 
hardwood should be an unbroken wilderness, and the peculiar manner 
in which the State is divided into mile square sections, with a public 
road around every section, will prevent that seclusion and moisture in 
the soil which hardwood timber demands for rapid and permanent 
growth. The roads surrounding and dividing every section of land 
afford opportunity for dry winds to penetrate the forest, a great 
source of danger through fire. I have been informed of an estate in 
Boston which owns in one compact body some 250,000 acres of land 
in the State of Maine, that it is their practice to sell from this land 
a certain number of acres per annum, the purchaser being bound by his 
contract to remove the timber and clear off all of the waste during the 
winter months. The land in the spring, being in a clean condition, 
with no danger of fires, is very quickly reforested, and this estate draws 
every year an income from the land that is like an annuity guaranteed 
by the National treasury. Nature is constantly reproducing the forest 
and, with a tract so large, there is a permanent supply of merchantable 
timber to be had. If I mention that the average age of the pine tim- 
ber in the vicinity of Cadillac was about seventy years and the hard- 
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wood timber not much over one hundred years, we can again under- 
stand what a valuable possession is a large forest such as this well 
managed. As illustrations of the rapidity with which timber will 
grow under favorable conditions, I measured logs from Austrian pixie 
trees about thirty years old from the farm of Mr. J. A. Pearce, four 
miles from this city, that were fifteen inches in diameter, and I have 
upon my lawn an elm tree twenty-six inches in diameter at the stump 
height, which I planted twenty-five years ago. These are indications 
of the rapidity with which the forest will recover if no adverse condi- 
tions are present. I want to mention yet another example of land 
which I saw being cultivated the spring before I entered the army in 
1861 that has since grown an oak and pine forest, with trees fifteen 
inches in diameter. I had watched this growing forest for many years 
and, to my intense sorrow, fire was allowed to creep into it last year 
and nearly all of it was destroyed, the fire beginning in one of the seic- 
tion roads I mentioned. 

Furniture manufactui^rs, realizing that their timber supplies are 
constantly growing scarcer and increasing in cost, are economizing in 
the use of lumber to the utmost extent. Without doubt as our supplies 
grow less and prices higher still further economy must be had. Matei^ial 
niust be substituted which is less expensive, and at the same time this 
may be done at the expense of permanent quality. The timber that 
was grown in Michigan and the adjoining states, excepting mahogany, 
has been the most perfect material from which furniture could be pro- 
duced, furniture that would have a permanent value, and any substitu- 
tion of other material for this grand lumber must be an injury to the 
quality which we, as furniture manufacturers, should endeavor to main- 
tain. 
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GROWING AND SHIPPING PINE AND DECIDUOUS FOREST 

SEEDLINGS. 

BY CHRISTOPHER M. GRANGER. 

It is the purpose of this article to take up the subject of growing 
and shipping forest seedlings and to set forth a few rules which will 
give the reader a general idea of the methods involved. 

1. Location of Nursery. — Select a well-drained, level piece of ground 
if possible, with a windbreak on the west or south, or both sides. If 
not possible to find a level site, select one with as gentle a slope as 
possible. The principal object is to secure good drainage without wash- 
ing. If such a location can be found in soine portion of a cultivated 
field, so much the better. New ground and neglected ground do not 
make the ideal nursery. The nursery should be located near home to 
facilitate care and constant attention. 

2. Kind of Soil. — The ideal nursery soil is a fairly rich, deep sandy 
loam, or next best is a gravelly soil, loose and deep. The soil which 
comes nearest to these specifications will be found the most successful 
for tree growing. 

3. Preparation and Size of Beds. — To secure success in tree grow- 
ing, the soil must be well prepared. Other conditions being equal, just 
in proportion to the care put in preparation, will the quality and num- 
ber of the seedlings increase. Every farmer knows the necessity for 
careful preparation of the soil for farm crops. The same rules apply 
to the preparation of soil in tree-seed beds. 

If the land has been under thorough cultivation it will be necessary 
only to plow or spade deeply and then rake or harrow. If, however, 
unused land must be selected, then plow deeply in the fall, plowing 
under manure if possible, and repeat the operation in the spring, fol- 
lowing with a thorough harrowing or raking and removing all stones 
and lumps. 

The size of the seed beds may vary according to the ideas of the 
grower. This refers more especially to the beds for conifers. The ma- 
jority of beds are made four feet wide and as long as desired for con- 
venience. A very satisfactory seed bed can be made by placing boards 
along the edge and filling in soil to within three or four inches of the 
top of the boards. The boards should be an inch thick and about six 
or eight inches wide. This keeps the soil from washing and gives all 
the seedlings about the same chance, since the beds will be more nearly 
level and even at the borders. The screens may then rest on the boards 
and will be high enough above the bed to clear the first year's growth. 
The boards will also keep out birds, and will prevent the leaves from 
being blow away. Fig. 1 illustrates the most desirable kind of seed bed. 

It is practically accepted by all growers that a thousand-fold better 
results may be secured by sowing seed in prepared beds, rather than 
in the field where the trees are to stand permanently. For this reason 
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we shall consider but the one method of planting, in prepared beds. The 
preparation of beds will be discussed later. 

In the first place, those seeds which have been stored in sand must be 
planted as soon as they are uncovered, to prevent drying out. Planting 
should begin as early in the spring as possible, as soon as the ground 
can be put into condition. This, of course, varies in different parts 
of the country, but in Michigan would be from the first of April to 
the middle of May. 

There are two different methods of planting, in rows and broadcast 
in beds. Conifers are generally sown broadcast in beds, while hardwoods 
are sown in rows, far enough apart for horse cultivation. Conifer seed- 




FiG. 1. — The forest nursery seed bad. 



lings are so small the first year that broadcast sowing makes it pos- 
sible to grow a large number on a small area. They may, however, be 
sown in rows six inches apart, the rows running across the bed. 

To sow conifers broadcast, scatter the seed on the surface of the pre- 
pared bed, about four per square inch. Then rake lightly and firm the 
soil with a tamper. Cover with two inches or so of leaves and put lath 
screens on top to prevent the leaves blowing away. 

A good method to use in planting hardwood seeds is to plant in rows, 
two feet apart for hand cultivation and 31/2 to 4 feet apart for horse 
cultivation. The thick or thin sowing in the rows is determined by 
]>or cent of germination of the seed. Such seeds as white ash, locust, 
etc., should be sown about four to the inch. Those with a very low per 
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<ent of germination, such as tulip tree, should be sown two or three 
<Ieep. 

4. Cultivation After Planting. — Every farmer and any one who has 
ever grown a crop of any kind, knows the absolute necessity for culti- 
vation. This necessity is as true of a crop of trees as of a crop of corn. 
Weeds must be kept out and moisture conserved if success is to be at- 
tained. Too much stress cannot be laid upon the necessity for constant 
i^^ultivation. A w^ord or two here with regard to moisture might be 
advisable. The soil should be constantly but evenly moist, neither wet 
nor dry. If the soil is too wet the seedlings will "damp off," and the 
effect of drouth is apparent. Proper moisture conditions and keeping 
down weeds will follow proper cultivation under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

5. Fertilizing. — It may be necessary to fertilize the ground in pre- 
paring the seed bed. If so, well rotted manure will be the most satis- 
factory, plowed under in the fall. After the ground has been somewhat 
depleted through tree growing, it would be beneficial to apply more 
manure, or plow under a crop of clover. Commercial fertilizers may 
also be used. Plowing under two or three crops of clover will make 
poor land fit for use as a nursery soil. 

6. Care and Protection. — The next important item in the care of 
the seedlings is the shade. Coniferous seedlings should be shaded with 
lath screens until the fall of their second year. These lath screens are 
niade by nailing lath on cross pieces at the ends, one above and one 
below, spacing the wndth of a lath. The screens are supported about 
eighteen inches above the bed where boarded beds are not used. The 
lath should run north and south so that the light and shade may vary. 
Hardwoods will grow without being shaded at all. 

Screens would best be removed on cloudy days and when it rains, 
provided the seed bed is not already moist enough. Sometimes it may 
be necessary to keep off rain to prevent harm from too much moisture. 
The moisture, as stated previously, should be kept constant and even, 
and if artificial watering is necessary this should be remembered. 

It would be wise to afford good protection for the seedlings during 
the first winter. If there is very little snow during the winter, the 
danger from winter killing is great, and this could be largely avoided 
by protection. Where the winters are not especially severe sufficient 
protection may be afforded by hilling up the earth about the seedling. 
For hardwoods the hilling should be about six inches, and for conifers, 
up to the leaves. Also a covering of straw may be put on and held down 
with branches. Where the winters are very severe a heavy covering of 
straw or leaves, held down by branches, will give good protection. 

In order to best prevent "damping off" among the seedlings, especially 
confers, good drainage, and fairly dry conditions during hot, sultry 
weather should be looked after. "Damping off" is caused by a fungus 
disease which attacks young seedlings and causes them to wilt and droop. 
It is the result of too much moisture and very sultry hot weather. 
Spiecial care must be exercised to prevent this disease among the 
confers. 

7. Thinning. — It is often necessary to thin the seedlings in the seed 
beds. This should be done when the seedlings are of sufficient size to 
be easily handled, probably in the second year for conifers and the 
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thinning should be conducted so as to leave the best plants, as far as 
possible, at the same time having even spaces between the plants left. 
The room to be left each plant will be determined by the size of the seed- 
ling itself. The thinning may be done at the same time that the culti- 
vating is going on, weeds and thinnings being removed at the same time. 
The coniferous thinnings should be replanted in other beds. 

Fig. 2 shows such Norway pine thinnings the second year after thin- 
ning and the fourth year of their growth. 

The object of transplanting is to give more room to the seedling and 
to increase and better its root system. The first year after a seedling 
is transplanted it does not put on a heavy growth of foliage, nor in- 




FiG. 2. — Norway pine seedlings, four years old; two years after thinning. 



crease much in size, but it is all the time developing a better and more 
extensive root system. The improvement in root system amply repays 
for the cost and time in transplanting. 

Transplanting may be done either in the fall or spring. In cold cli- 
mates, fall transplanting is impracticable, for the plants cannot get a 
firm hold on the soil before the cold weather comes, and thus are likely 
to heave out. For such a climate as we have in Michigan, spring trans- 
planting would be far more desirable and successful. 

The seedlings should be transplanted, as a general rule, when they 
are one or two years old for hardwoods, and two to four years old for 
conifers. Some hardwoods may need only one year in the nursery, while 
others may need two or more. This also depends somewhat on the soiL 
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Conifers nef^rly always require two years in the nursery and sometimes 
more. As a general thing the hardwoods are not transplanted, but are 
thinned and allowed to stand in the row. 

Transplanting is almost an art in itself. It requires great care in 
handling not to damage the seedlings and prevent drying of the roots, 
which is so often fatal. 

To remove the seedlings from the bed, insert a spade in the ground, 
raise the earth a little under a few of them and gently pull them out 
with the hand. If the seedlings are to be transplanted a distance of a 
few rods, put the roots in a pail of water. 




Fig. 3. — Transplanting small seedlings in nursery. 



Having a pailful of seedlings, and with two men to do the planting, 
we are now ready to put the seedlings into the nursery. The soil in 
the nursery should be prepared in the same manner as for the seedbeds. 

The following method of replanting is used with the larger seed- 
lings (6 inches or over). Having established the line along which the 
seedlings are to be planted, one man pushes the spade into the ground 
and makes a narrow, deep cleft by moving the spade back and forth once 
or twice. The other man places the seedling in this hole, being careful 
to see that the roots are well down and straight. The earth is then 
pressed down firmly around the roots by the feet of the men, on each 
side of the seedling. Care must be taken to have the soil pressed down 
about the roots, else the seedling will likely die. 
13 
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When .transplanting smaller seedlings, the method illustrated in Fig. 
{i is generally used. A small ^*spud-' is used in making the hole for 
the seedling. The spud is made by sharpening a piece of hardwood, 
such as an ironwood, about two inches in diameter, down to a wedge- 
shape. The handle of the spud may vary from six inches to six feet to 
«uit the inclination of the user. The ideal method of planting in this 
manner is to have three men, one to make the hole, the second to place 
the seedling in it, and the third to firm the soil with his hands. Two 
men can, however, do the work reasonably fast. 

For hand cultivation, rows of conifers may be set one foot apart and 
hardwoods two feet, while for horse cultivation the rows must be 3i/^ 
or 4 feet apart. The seedlings in the rows should be from 6 to 12 inches 
apart, according to the growth of the trees. 

9. Packing and Shipping. Size and Age for Shipping. — The most 
convenient sizes to handle in shipping and transplanting are from 12 
to 24 inches. Either small or larger sizes are inconvenient to handle 
in large numbers when transplanting. Hardwoods which have had one 
or two years in the nursery should be of about the right size and age 
for shipping. Conifers which have had one or two years in the seed 
bed and two years in the nursery, or perhaps only one je^r in the 
nursery, should under ordinary conditions, be suitable for shipping. 
The size within certiain limits may be decided by the buyer or the ship- 
per, but the sizes mentioned above will be found most convenient to 
handle. 

As stated before, the spring transplanting is the most satisfactory, 
and for this reason shipments of trees for planting should be made as 
early in the spring as possible, so that they may be set out before any 
growth begins. 

Above all, the roots must be kept moist during transit in order to 
insure the tree living when set out. When packing in small quantities, 
a safe method is as follows: Take a bunch of trees and dip the roots 
into a mud bath, the mud being thin enough to run and thick enough to 
stick to the roots. This is called "puddling." Be sure to get mud on 
all the roots. Then tie the plants firmly and wrap wet moss about the 
roots. Around the whole bundle wrap and tie a wet cl6th, and outside 
of this, if the bundle is small enough, wrap oiled paper to keep in the 
moisture. An outside covering of burlap or heavy cloth firmly tied 
will complete the bundle for shipment. 

If the trees are to be shipped in larger quantities, a box should be 
used. (See Fig. 4.) When shipping hardwoods, and for short distances, 
pack according to the following method : Place a layer of wet sphagnum 
moss in the bottom. After puddling the roots, put in the trees with 
roots toward the end of the box, tops together. Pack in six inch layers, 
with moss between, and be sure the roots are packed firmly. Slats may 
be nailed across the box at intervals to hold the roots down. Have 
a layer of moss on top of the whole and fasten the cover on securely 
with iron bands or wire. Leave a few holes in the box for air circula- 
tion. This will make the moisture conditions fairly safe. 

When packing conifers and for long distances, the best method is to 
pack in a slat crate, roots together in the middle, with boards around 
the roots, so that they are held firmly. Plenty of sphagnum moss should 
be used about the roots and this should be thoroughly moistened. The 
idea of this crate is to have the ends slatted and the middle portion. 
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where the roots are placed, boarded to keep in the moisture. When 
packed in this way, plants may be shipped long distances safely. The 
slats in the ends allow air circulation, which will prevent heating and 
burning, especially if necessary* to use grass or straw in place of moss. 
While this article has not gone into great detail, the general state- 
ments and rules given will hold true for the great majority of condi- 




FiG. 4. — Packir.g seedling trees in box for shipment. 



tions. Should any further detail or suggestions be required a good ref- 
erence would be Forestry Bulletin No. 29 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, **The Forest Nursery," by Geo. B. Sudworth. 
It is hoped that the information contained in this article may be of 
some slight assistance to the farmer, or to any one else who desirea 
to raise forest seedlings. 
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COMPARATIVE PRICES OF LUMBER. 

CHAS. W. GARFIELD^ PRES. MICHIGAN FORESTRY COMMISSION. 

My Dear Sir — I take pleasure in responding to your request to give 
a comparative resume of prices on lumber for 1893-4 and 1905-6. Every- 
body knows that forest products are higher at the present time than 
they were during the panic, days of '93 and '94, when lumber, as well 
as nearly everv^thing else, was a drug on the market. And still, when 
the actual figures are produced for the sake of comparison, some people 
will be disappointed that the differences in prices are not even greater 
than they are. We are referring now to that large class of enthusiastic 
Americans, who are either way up or way down in their figures, and so 
are w^y off when they say that lumber was given away during the 
panic, and that it is out of sight now. 

Many lumber manufacturers and dealers went to the wall during the 
panic days, and a great many more of them were saved from bankruptcy 
by letting go of their stocks at ridiculous prices. It would not be fair 
to quote these sacrifice sales as the market prices prevailing sixteen 
years ago, and I have endeavored, in the lists that follow, to give a fair 
comparison, showing tie advances that all forest products have made 
since the panic times. 

In the course of an interview with a Traverse City lumber dealer and 
manufacturer of long experience, he told me that in a general way 
hardwoods were bringing twice as much as they were in 1893, and that 
hemlock was three and a third times higher. "Of course, when you 
consider quality of timber," he add.ed, "and the more rigid inspection 
rules of today, the difference is even greater. 

But the upper Michigan man had given the information off hand, and 
was a little too high in his estimates. 

When you talk with a lumberman about Michigan pine, he will prob- 
ably smile and tell you it is gone. The Ward estate is cutting pine at 
Deward, and it is the only mill left cutting pine in the lower peninsula 
today. Pine mill culls, that formerly brought $5 and possibly less, are 
now worth |16, but as you go into the upper grades the difference is 
not so great, so that stock once worth |45 is now about $75, and other 
grades in about that proportion. 

Hemlock lum^ber has advanced from $8 to |9 per M., so that stock 
now worth |15 to |16 has doubled in price since 1893. No. 1 hemlock 
is worth |20 or better at present. 

In a general way it may be said that Michigan shingles are one- 
third higher. The supply of Michigan shingles is running low, with 
stock sufficient to keep only a few mills running, and prices now are 
governed largely by the Pacific coast product. 

The advance in lath has been greater, perhaps, than that of any other 
forest product, ranging between three and four times the prices of six- 
teen years ago. A Grand Rapids dealer illustrates the flatness of the 
market during the panic by saying that he was offered six million hem- 
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lock lath then at eighty-two and one-half cents on the cars, which was 

probably not a cent more than the cost of cutting the same. 

The following comparative table of hardwood prices will give a fair 
idea of the appreciation of Michigan's timber products during the past 
decade and a half: 

White oak^ quartered: , 1893-94. 1906. 

First and seconds $45 to ?55 ?70 

No. 1, common, inch 35 45 

No. 2, common 15 26 

White oak, plain : 

Firsts and seconds 33 47 

No. 1, common 25 34 

No. 2, common 12 22 

Eead oak, plain : 

Firsts and seconds 33 47 

Maple, log run 8 to 10 16 to $21 

Beech 8 14 to 16 

l^asswood •. 13 to 15 22 to 25 

Orey elm 13 to 14 25 

Birch : ;..... 12 to 14 22 to 25 

ALMOND GRIFFEN. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 



A LUMBERMAN'S VIEW. 

W. B. MERSHON^ SAGINAW^ MICH. 

"White pine lumber is selling like hot cakes. The wholesaler sells it 
tihead faster than the saw can make it and at constantlj^ increasing 
prices. What the end will be or where the stoppage will come' in is all 
$^esswork. The distributor, however, has got to get more for his com- 
mon lumber or else he is going to be veritably ^up a stump.' Our dis- 
tributing trade is good in volume and we think there is a better tendency 
to uniform and harder prices. We find there is a great call for articles 
manufactured out of white pine, for white pine is the only wood that 
has yet been found to answer certain special purposes. It is this trade 
we cater to, and of course do not have the competition we would have 
if we were selling white pine in a general sense and in competition with 
other woods. 

"We are turning out about 12,000 window frames a month. These do 
not necessarily have to be all white pine. We are selling the cut stuff, 
already worked to the sizes for assemblinsr. of the Mershon & Morley 
portable houses and it is a good volume of business. Then there are 
hundreds of things that we make in our box factory and cutting mill 
and the door factory, where a short time ago we made nothing but 
straight ordinary packing boxes or doors. The same machinery has 
been utilized with slight additions for this finer special manipulation 
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of the product. But we notice many changes. A while ago it wa® 
hard work to get good white pine level siding; today it is hard work 
to sell it. They have found something at less cost that will do as well. 

"I have just returned from the last fishing trip of the season. I wa» 
up on the northeastern part of the lower peninsula and I could not help 
but comment to the gentlemen with me on the fearful waste of the 
forests. It seems cruel to see devastation of these wild woodlands. The 
forest waste has been and is today tremendous. In one place we would 
find the ground covered with the blackened and decaying trunks of 
these monarchs of the forest, where a windstorm had blown them down 
and forest fires had taken hold and the ruin was complete. 

"In other places we saw the remnants of rollway after rollway where 
forest fires had burned the logs after they had been cut and rolled up 
to await the logging road to carry them to the mill. 

"All of these things are familiar to the lumberman, but I had thought 
that the small growth of Jack pine and scattering Norway that had stood 
so long on the banks of this trout stream would be allowed to remain, 
undisturbed and unmolested and add to the beauty of the winding stream. 
But I was deceived this time, for two or three little portable mills were 
running, or are being erected, camps were being built among this small 
stuff and the trout stream, instead of being undisturbed as I had fancied 
it would be after the logging days were over, was again awakened to 
the activity of lumbering. Jack pine no larger than four inches in 
diameter, tamarack no larger than a man's leg cut in lengths all the way 
from a fence post up to a 24-foot saw log, cedar in all shapes and sizes,, 
dwarf, Norway, spruce and other remaining forest growths were being- 
slaughtered close to the ground, and the last ruin soon to be completed 
and the young growth that was struggling for existence — for thousands 
and thousands of white pine and Norway pine could be counted — ^wa» 
again destined to be wiped off the face of the earth by fire, for these 
heaps of tree tops, scattered around, will cause, sooner or later, forest 
conflagration. 

"If the State would take charge of all these cutover lands that are not 
good for agricultural purposes (and a large percentage of them are not 
good for the farmers), protect them from fire, patrol them and protect 
the young forest growth, probably you and I would not see them market- 
able timber lands, but we would live to see the beautiful green growth 
and our childrens' children would know them as commercial forests — 
forests that could be perpetually maintained. An individual cannot well 
do this, for should he attempt to keep a piece of timber land unmolested 
he will be taxed to death for so doing. Make our tax laws so they en- 
courage the growth of trees, not the destruction of them, and let the 
government take over the large tracts and again we will have forests.''" 
— From American Lumberman. 
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THE COLLECTION OF FOREST TREE SEED A PROFITABLE 
INDUSTRY IN MICHIGAN. 

By Frank J. Phillips of the United States Forest Service. 

TREE planting ON THE INCREASE. 

Tree planting has been given a great stimulus over the entire United 
States by an increasing interest in the practice of forestry. The prairie 
states, because of their lack of native timber and their need of protec> 
tion from hot and cold winds, were first to give tree planting an im- 
portant place. Recently the so-called tree states of the north and east^ 
which have been denuded of immense forests, have begun vigorous action, 
in the planting of lands suitable for forest growth and are making ex- 
tensive plans for the future. The farmer plants for posts, fuel and re- 
pair material. Railroads are planting for ties and posts. A number of 
our states are reclaiming waste lands or planting cut-over areas, and 
the Division of Forest Extension of the United States Forest Service 
is directing and performing forest planting of considerable magnitude 
in various parts of the country. 

Michigan has great need for the planting of her denuded forest areas 
and the work which has been begun so well under Mr. Garfield and Prof. 
Roth will increase rapidly in scope and importance. 

GREAT DEMAND FOR TREE SEED. 

The demand for forest tree seed is being greatly increased as a result 
of this work. The best sale is largely for the seed of trees which have 
proved of greatest usefulness. Nurseries will always purchase the seed 
of the valuable trees native to our state and offer prices which will give 
profitable employment to people living where tree seed crops are pro- 
duced. As a result of numerous inquiries received by the Forestry De- 
partment of the University of Michigan, these general recommendations 
concerning the collection of forest tree seed are made. 

Bulletin No. 29 of the United States Forest Service publications, en- 
titled "The Forest Nursery," will be of value to those interested in the 
collection and care of forest tree seed, because it discusses in greater 
detail many phases of the work not treated in this article. The Forestry 
Department of the State University will furnish further specific in- 
formation upon request. 

Distinction should be made between the manner of collecting seed of 
conifers and that of broad-leaved trees. Trees bearing seeds in cones 
are known as conifers, and the cones are often known as "burrs," while 
the broad-leaved trees bear winged fruits, nuts or berries. The species 
determines largely the manner of collecting and at all times the greatest 
returns from sale of seed will be dependent upon care exercised in the 
collecting of good seed and in its proper cleaning. 
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WHERE AND HOW TO COLLECT PINE SEED. 

There is a greater demand for the seed of our native pines than for 
any other of our native evergreens. These trees are periodic seeders 
and different localities may bear crops during different years, so that a 
seed collector may get a yearly supply by collecting in crop producing 
sections. 

After locating the crop it is essential that an inspection of the cones 
be made to determine the presence of a destructive weevil, which is shown 
by affected cones turning brown early in the season and remaining 
dwarfed in size. Even in green cones, which seem to be free from the 
weevil, examination should be made by cutting the cones lengthwise 
until the seeds are exposed. The presence of dust or holes is a sure in- 
dication of the work of the weevil, while good seeds are full and sound. 
An examination of a few cones on different trees will generally deter- 
mine the advisability of collecting in any locality. A small percentage 
of affected cones should not prevent collecting in any region. 

The cones of these pines can be secured easily from trees cut in lum- 
bering operations, or they may be often collected from squirrel hoards, 
which may yield from five to twenty bushels each. The usual method, 
however, is to collect by climbing the trees and picking the cones by 
hand or cutting them off with a sharp-hooked knife fa:stened in the end 
of a pole. It will be profitable to pick from any medium-sized tree con- 
taining a half bushel or more of cones. Climbing irons will prove of 
great use in gathering from trees which have a clear trunk. Very small 
cones should not be gathered, as the seed is usually of small size and 
poor quality. 

WHEN TO COLLECT. 

Work of collecting can begin when the lower half of the scales of the 
cones are brown and the seeds are turning in color. Usually this is 
about the second week in September, but it varies with the year and 
locality. When once started,, the picking of white and Norway pine 
cones should be hurried as fast as possible, since the cones of these pines 
begin to. open early and lose their seed. As Jack pine cones open very 
slowly, they may be gathered over a period of three to four weeks. 
Rain will close freshly opened cones and makes collecting immediately 
after a storm inadvisable, as no distinction can be made between empty 
and full cones. i 

SEPARATION OP SEED FROM CONES. 

A soon as gathered, the cones should be taken to a central point, where 
the separation of the seed can be carried on daily. Under ordinary 
conditions this can.be done by spreading the cones out in the sunlight 
on a large piece of burlap or canvas. Spreading the cones two layers 
deep has proved satisfactory. Three to four days of hot, sunny weather 
will open the cones and the short daily stirring or raking, which is 
necessary for their complete exposure to the sunlight, will cause most 
of the seed to fall to the burlap or canvas. The remaining seed should 
be shaken out when the cones are pitched or raked off from the sheet. 
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The seed may be then easily swept into piles and shoveled into grain 
sacks. 

It is still necessary to remove the wings from the seed. This may be 
done by filling a grain sack one-third full of seed and then rubbing it 
on a board by hand, similar to washing clothes. Another method is to- 
retain the upper end of the sack in the hands while kneeding the lower 
end over the floor by use of the feet. After either of these processes 
the seed should be cleaned by wind sifting or running through screens.. 
Care should be taken to sift all seed thoroughly and to save all that has 
been gathered. 

In case of bad weather, which will not allow outdoor work the extract- 
tion of seed can be done indoors, employing one of two methods ac- 
cording to the amount of cones on hand and the conveniences of the 
worker. On a small scale dripping pans may be filled and placed in a 
stove oven, leaving the door open and being careful not to overheat. On 
a large scale a heating stove may be placed in the center of a room 
which can be closed tight. The cones are placed one to two layers deep 
in home-made wooden trays with coarsely meshed screen bottoms which 
are arranged in tiers on scaffolding projecting from the sides of the 
building. The advantage of the screen bottoms in allowing the seed 
to fall or be shaken to the floor, is apparent. The seed should be swept 
into piles and removed each day to prevent deterioration from over heat- 
ing. 

Jack pine, in distinction from the two preceding pines, is most readily 
and profitably opened by artificial heating, even in cases of the best 
outdoor weather. The recommendations given for indoor work with 
w^hite and Norway pine apply to Jack pine. Jack pine cones are very 
resistant to heat, and in case the worker finds a number which do not 
open after the majority have, he can soak the more resistant ones in 
water for three or four hours and then reheat. This process is very 
effective upon even the most resistant cones. 

SEED FROM BROAD-LEAVED TREES. 

The collection of seed from broad-leaved trees is, as a rule, much more 
easily accomplished than that from the pines. Many of these seeds can 
be collected and are ready for market by simply gathering after they 
have fallen from the tree. Others require climbing and considerable 
work in extraction. 

NUT TREES. 

Acorns of all species of oak can be gathered best by collecting on the 
ground, but there is little demand for such seed. Nuts from shagbark 
hickory, black walnut and butternut have a value for both food and 
planting purposes. The crop is best collected from the ground after a 
frost. In the sale of these nuts, it is recommended that the collector 
arrange, if possible, to furnish a constant yearly supply to one or a few 
firms and obtain a high fio:ure for a select articje. For such sales sorting 
will frequently prove profitable. 
14 
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BLACK AND HONEY LOCUST. 

Seeds of the black locust and the honey locust are in large demand. 
Black locust is best collected by climbing the trees and picking the 
pods. A little experience will teach the climber how to avoid most of 
the thorns. The pods should be gathered in grain sacks and stored 
for work on rainy days or during the winter. The seeds are best ex- 
tracted from the I'esistant pod by running through a bone or other 
grinder, in which the pressure is sufficient to loosen and crush the pod 
without injury to the seed. The seed can be cleaned by wind or sieve 
sifting. 

Honey locust should be collected after the pods have fallen to the 
ground, when their large size allows rapid collection. Extraction of 
the seed is a slow, tedious process, consisting in moistening the pods 
to prevent an especially irritating dust from annoying the worker^ 
breaking the pods into smiall pieces and picking out the seed by hand. 
Frequently the fibrous, inner-side of the pod clings to the seed and must 
be cut off with a pocket-knife. 

OTHER TREES. 

The seed of our remaining important trees, such as hackberry, ash^ 
elm and maple are best collected by cleaninie: the surface beneath the 
trees just before the seed falls and collecting by raking. Picking of the 
hackberry is often advantageous. The sale of these seeds is difficult, 
because of the prevalence of seed years and the ease in collecting. The 
collector should be sure of his market before collecting. 

This seed, with the exception of hackberry, loses its vitality in a 
short time and, if possible, should be delivered to the purchaser im- 
mediately after collecting. If the -seed is to be delivered the* following 
spring, it becomes necessary to bury it. To do this, dig a hole in 
the ground from one to two feet in depth, inclose the seed in strong 
<^loth sacks, surround the sacks with a layer of sawdust or leaf litter 
to the depth of two inches and cover with soil. Dig the seed up in early 
spring and rush it to the destination. 

STORAGE OF RESISTANT SEED. 

The storage of such seed as that from the pines, the locusts and 
hackberry is best done by placing in cloth sacks or grain bags and hang- 
ing from rafters in a garret or in the top of a barn, where they can 
be kept dry, free from mice and subjected to a variable temperature. 
These seeds do not lose their vitality readily, but should not be kept 
more than one year as they rapidly deteriorate the second year, and, in 
some cases, mav be valueless. 



MONEY IN COLLECTING SEED. 

For the good worker the collection of most forest tree seeds ordinarily 
pays considerably more than average day wages, and under favorable 
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iircumstances may be made to pay from $5 to |10 per day. Strong 
-clothes and gloves are essential. The work is interesting and fre- 
quently may be combined with farming by those who live in favored 
regions, often furnishing a substantially increased income. Boys twelve 
to Sixteen years of age may gather as much seed as men. 

SALE OF SEEDLINGS. 

In connection with the sale of forest tree seed, it is frequently pos- 
sible to find a ready spring sale for forest tree seedlings of six to eight- 
een inches in height. These can be obtained from [ forest lands by 
pulling or digging. Healthy, vigorous stock with a good root system 
is demanded. The seedlings should be taken, as far as possible, from 
areas exposed to the sunlight, since such stock is hardier than that 
taken from dense shade. 

When ready for shipment, the tr^ should be wrapped in bundles of 
100 seedlings each and sirrrounded with damp moss or several folds 
of damp burlap which is tied firmly about the. roots. The bundles 
-should be crated iti ventilated boxes containing not more than 2,000 
trees to the box. The tops should never be moistened^ as heating and 
moulding are likely to occur, causing death or serious damage. Prompt 
shipment, immediately after pulling, is the safest way of dealing with 
the stock. 

DEMANDS ON THE COLLECTOR. 

In conclusion it may be stated that success or failure in such work 
US collecting seeds and seedlings depends entirely on the individual. 
He must be a conscientious, observing worker, sell his goods for exactly 
what they are and do all in his power to insure his purchasers against 
any possible loss. There is always a demand for good plant stock, and 
once a man establishes a reputation for handling absolutely reliable 
materials, there is a foundation for a large and very profitable busi- 
ness. 
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THE MICHIGAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

X 

INITIAL MEETING AT GRAND RAPIDS^ MICHIGAN. 

For some years the friends of the forestry movement in Michigan 
have had in mind the organization of a body of people who should utilize 
the Association in the interests in Michigan along the same lines of 
work which have been accomplished in the State by the Horticultural 
Society and which have resulted in developing such a tremendous com- 
mercial and amateur interest in horticultural progress. The work of 
the State Horticultural Society had led up to this by inserting forestry 
subjects into its programs from time to time, and even giving up whole 
sessions of its conventions to forests and forest management. It re- 
mained for Mr. Thornton A. Green, of Ontonagon, Michigan, to actually 
initiate the movement which led to the formation of the Michigan For- 
estry Association, on the 29th and 30th of September, 1905. Mr. Green, 
through correspondence, acting as provisional secretary, had canvassed 
the State for membership and secured something over 300 members upon 
which the society should found its structural work. The first thought 
was to hold the initial meeting at Mackinac Island, so as to be con- 
venient to both Peninsulas. It subsequently developed, however, that 
80 large a portion of the membership was in and about Grand Rapids, 
and the season of the year at a time when it might be difficult to secure 
a large attendance from outside the immediate locality in which the 
meeting should be held, that Mr. Green and his associates decided it 
was best to launch the organization at Grand Rapids, Michigan. Mr. 
Chas. W. Garfield made local arrangements for holding the day part 
of the meeting in Park Congregational Church; and, upon invitation of 
the Grand Rapids Board of Library Commissioners, the evening session 
was held in Ryerson Library. 

A LITERARY BUREAU. 

Prof. Filibert Roth, of Ann Arbor, arranged the details of the provi- 
sional program, and it was printed and sent out over the State. A 
literary bureau was opened at Grand Rapids previous to the meeting, 
and circulars and letters were sent out in large numbers, the Grand 
Rapids newspapers taking hearty interest in the undertaking and devot- 
ing a good deal of space in their columns to the work of advertising the 
convention. The Michigan Tradesman, which has a large circulation in 
the State, published, for several weeks previous to the convention, arti- 
cles upon the subjects which would naturally come before the con- 
vention, which were prepared by Prof. Roth and Mr. Garfield. 
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THE EXHIBIT. 

Mr. Sargent, curator of the Kent Scientific Museum, kindly con- 
sented to make a forest exhibit in adornment of the vestry at Park 
Church, with material which had been a part of the Michigan World's 
Fair exhibit at St. Louis, Mo., in 1904. A^he arrangement of cross sec- 
tions of logs and boards was very artistic and the room was decorated 
with numerous photographs of lumbering scenes. Mottoes upon the 
walls indicated the importance of forestry and outlined the needed 
work to be accomplished through a Michigan Forestry Association. 

Prof. Bogue, of the Agricultural College, had brought very interest- 
ing specimens of seedlings of various species* of forest trees of different 
ages, to illustrate their rapidity of growth from the seed. 

COMMITTEE ON RECEPTION. 

A local committee from the Grand Rapids Board of Trade, consisting 
of Saml. M. Lemon, Amos S. Musselman, Jas. R. Wylie, Dan'l McCoy 
and Robt. D. Graham, was in evidence on the morning of the conven- 
tion, greeting friends from outside and making people acquainted with 
each other who had never met before, and paving the way for the 
opening of the convention. 

THE OPENING. 

Promptly at 10 o'clock on the morning of Sept. 29, 1905, Chas. W. 
Garfield called the convention to order in the vestry of Park Congre- 
gational Church, and introduced Mr. A. W. Bell, who led the congre- 
gated people in singing America. Every voice seemed to be in evidence^ 
and the mu^ic put the membership of the convention in hearty sympathy 
with each other. Dr. R. W. McLaughlin was next introduced and led 
the assembly in a most appropriate prayer service. Again Mr. Bell, 
who had distributed copies of the verses in advance, led in singing 
Michigan, My Michigan. 

MR. HILL CHAIRMAN. 

On motion of Prof. Roth, Hon. Arthur Hill, of Saginaw, was made 
temporary chairman of the meeting. Mr. T. A. Green, of Ontonagon, 
acting as temporary secretary. Mr. Hill, in taking the chair, spoke 
strongly of the needs of Michigan in matters of reforestation and stated 
that we were ripe for the organization of a society which should devote 
its best endeavors in creating an interest in reforestation and especially 
in the matter of rehabilitating State lands which were not only a 
menace, but a blemish upon the fair fame of our State. He stated that 
there was really no set program for speeches, and it was expected that 
from the abundance of the heart the work of tlie convention would 
develop. He then called upon Mr. Green to make a statement to the 
convention concerning the preliminary work which had been accom- 
plished through his interest and exertion. 
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MR. green's story. 

Mr. Green, in a very pretty speech, recounted the story of how he 
became interested in the forest movement and how successful he had 
been in gathering membership for the opening of this convention, stat- 
ing, however, that his optimism had received something of a check be- 
cause he had laid out to start this convention with the statement that 
1,000 people had already enrolled themselves upon its roster of members. 
While he had not reached this number, he hoped that very soon after the 
association should be organized, people would rally to its support and 
the thousand names would be in evidence. 

COMMITTEES NAMED. 

On motion of Prof. Roth, the chairman was authorized to name a 
committee on permanent organization, whose duty should be to present 
articles of association and nominate a roster of permanent officers; 
also, a committee on resolutions, which should prepare a statement of 
principles upon which the organization should be founded. The chair- 
man named as the first committee, Messrs. Geo. P. Wanty, Edwin A. 
Wildey, Wm. H. Rose, J. S. Porter, W. I. Latimer; and as a committee 
on resolutions, Messrs. Geo. B. Horton, Walter C. Winchester, Chas. E. 
Bassett, Saml. M. I^mon, W. J. Beal. The chairman then stated that 
he should take the liberty now to call on various gentlemen to express 
briefly their thought with regard to the necessity of a Michigan Forestry 
Association in our State. 

DR. BEAL SPEAKS. 

Upon his call. Dr. Beal responded and gave a resume of his knowledge 
of the early forest conditions of Michigan during his boyhood and the 
gradual changes which had come about through the clearing of the 
land for farms and the subsequent rapid elision of timber by the lum- 
berman. He spoke of the early agitation of forestry in Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society, and the establishment of a sort of section of for- 
estry in the department of botany at the Agricultural College, saying 
that it was practically due to his interest in forest matters that the 
Board of Agriculture took this action. In connection with his botanical 
work, he had gathered a large amount of material for a forestry museum 
and started an arboretum, giving some class instruction and speaking 
to the people at various conventions, upon forestry subjects. He had 
been pleased, subsequently, to have an independent department of for- 
estry organized at the College, thus relieving him of this particular 
responsibility and carrying on the work in a more systematic way. He 
expressed his satisfaction in being able to be a part of the initial move- 
ment which should lead to the organization of a forestry association 
in the State. 
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RYERSON LIBRARY INVITATION. 

Mr. Samuel H. Ranck, of. Ryerson Library, called attention to the 
$*ection of forestry in the library, and particularly to the beautiful set 
of volumes. The American Sylva, edited and published by Sargent, 
which had been given recently to the library by Harvey J. Hollister, 
of this city, and invited the members of the convention to be perfectly 
at home in the library and in the use of the forestry section during 
the days of the convention. 

MASTER G. B. HORTON^S REMARKS. 

Mr. Geo. B. Horton, of Fruit Ridge, Master' of the State Grange, re- 
sponded to the call of the chair in a very interesting talk* upon the 
usefulness of the farm wOodlot ih connection with the agriculture of 
our State. He expressed an interest in the problem of the northern cut- 
over lands, but said that his larger interest lay in the woodlot as a 
factor of southern Michigan. He had tried at farmers' clubs, meetings 
of the Grange, and other riiral convientions, to awaken an interest in 
farm forestry, and had found many things in the way of a successful 
promotion of practical forestry, one being our method of taxation, which 
was really a premium on cutting off the forests, rather than preserving 
them. While he had no clearly defined method in mind, he hoped that 
this Association would crystallize some form of legislation which would 
l)e protective in its leading features, and which would be an induce- 
ment to have the average farmer in the southern part of the State 
make his woodlot a prominent feature in his farming methods. 

A WORD FROM MRS. KING. 

Mrs. Francis King, of Alma, Mich., was invited to say a word and 
she responded in a very frank way, expressing her interest in the pi»- 
poses of this convention and saying that although she supposed women 
would not be very prominent in carrying on the work of the organiza- 
tion, she thought they could, in their own localities, awaken an interest 
which would be very helpful, and pledging herself to take an active 
part in the work which this convention should outline. 

REGENT KNAPPEN TALKS. 

Regent Loyal E. Knappen, of the Michigan University management, 
expressed strongly and forcefully his interest in the formation of an 
organization which will take up systematically a very needed work in 
Michigan, and create public opinion which shall stand behind the For- 
estry Commission in its efforts to rehabilitate a larger portion of our 
State which at present is a menace rather than a credit. 
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PROF. ROTHES HOPE. 

Prof. Filibert Roth outlined what he expected the convention to do^ 
saying that he hoped it would be a business men's convention, and 
characterized by perfect freedom of expression on the part of those in- 
terested in Michigan forests, as lumbermen, as manufacturers and as 
educators. He especially hoped that during the sessions of the con- 
vention there would be a free interchange of thought with regard to 
delinquent tax lands, farm woodlots, protection from fires and trespass, 
and a reasonable system of taxation which should foster rather than 
discourage reforestation. 

PRES. C. J. MONROE SAYS A WORD. 

Hon. C. J. Monroe, president of the Michigan Board of Agriculture, 
said that he was born about the time that Michigan as a State was 
born, and he had been identified more or less with the clearing up of a 
portion of it. In his younger days he did some surveying at a period 
when men employed surveyors to run lines for the purpose of including 
as large values within their holdings as possible. He had known of 
pieces of land which had been gone over at six different times by lum- 
bermen, each time cutting a little closer, and each time getting good 
value out of the property. He was greatly impressed by the rapidity 
with which the ground would rehabilitate itself with forest cover if 
given a fair chance, and he welcomed a movement which would foster a 
State plan of reforestation. 

PORTER SPEAKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 

Mr. Porter, of Saginaw, followed Mr. Monroe with a word concern- 
ing the changed attitude of lumbermen with reference to the volume 
of forest products in the State. Only a few years ago the pine was 
considered practically inexhaustible, and when that was nearly gone, 
the hardwoods were represented to be sufficient in quantity to last for 
generations. Before the woodman's axe, however, the virgin timber of 
Michigan had disappeared so rapidly that even lumber«ien were look- 
ing for other fields to conquer, and were beginning themselves to be 
interested in some plan of creating a supply in our own State to fill 
their demands. 

A LANDSCAPE GARDENER^S VIEW. 

Mr. O. C. Simonds, of Chicago, whose interests have been always 
very largely in Michigan, spoke very delightfully of the beauty of our 
State as expressed in its forest cover, and that any movement which 
would protect it or add to it, would be welcomed by the lover of trees. 
He mentioned an incident with regard to the prices of various kinds 
of woods used in rebuilding his house which was very pertinent to the 
subject of reforestation. The large prices which were paid for the 
woods which were selected to match those already used some years 
15 
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ago in the original building, indicated how rapidly these products had 
disappeared in the market. One example was that of black cherry, 
which was required to increase the area of a bookcase, the contractor 
excusing himself for using as good an imitation of birch as possible, 
on the ground that the cherry could not be had at less than $160.00 per 
thousand. Forestry has demonstrated that these woods can be grown 
within a man's lifetime, so as to produce lumber to take the place of 
that which has been taken off, and the prices ought to be attractive to 
the investor. 

TAXATION BY HUBBELL. 

Mr. Hill then called upon Mr. Hubbell, of Manistee, who said that 
it is practically impossible to preserve and continue the present stand 
. of virgin timber of Michigan in the northern part of the State, at least, 
under our present system of taxation, and it is clearly impossible for 
private enterprise to attempt a second growth, if it is to be subject to 
the same conditions. It is charged that the high assessed value 
of timber has been brought about by the special tax commission. That 
is not so. The high value of timber was installed many years ago by 
the local assessor in the northern part of our State. It has been a 
practice for years to put a high valuation upon timbered lands belong- 
ing to lumbermen and non-resident companies, who were going to cut 
that timber and the counties and the townships were going to lose it, 
and they must be quick to get anything out of it. If you are going to 
bring up the subject of taxation, bring it up for the whole State, ap- 
plicable to the lumberman and the farmer and have it on the same basis. 



ROSE TELLS OP STATE LANDS. 

Mr. Hill then called upon Mr. Rose and asked him why it was the 
population in the northern part of the State objected to having the 
barren lands in that part put into forest cultivation. 

Mr. Rose replied that there were a number of reasons for the obstruc- 
tions which were thrown in the way of the commission in its conten- 
tion that a large part of the northern part of the southern peninsula 
should be perntanently in forest. In the first place, there were men 
who were making their living in connection with handling this land. 
There wei:e certain emoluments associated with the keeping of lands 
upon the tax roll. There was some misapprehension with regard to 
the purposes of the Forestry Commission, and there certainly was one 
reason that had a fair basis of fact behind it, and that was the objec- 
tion made by local residents to having the State tax lands taken off 
from the rolls permanently and with no possibility of securing any 
help in connection with local taxation. A remedy in this direction 
might possibly be instituted by the State which would really quell all 
opposition based upon good reason. At present there was a disposi- 
tion on the part of the Auditor General to deed these lands over to the 
State rapidly, and in his own mind there was no question but a very 
large portion of them should be in permanent forest growth, owned by 
the State, and the product to be sold as distinct from the land. Mr, 
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Rose emphasized the importance of protection from fire, saying that 
everything depended upon this in connection with permanent State 
Forest Reserves. He spoke of his own second growth that he had taken 
care of for more than a quarter of a century, and in which he had taken 
a deep interest, by keeping out fires and refusing to pasture, so that 
the renewal would be unhampered. The question of taxation some- 
times bore pretty heavily upon him because he was getting no income 
from the property, but it was growing into value satisfactorily, and if 
there could be some modification of taxation upon forest property which 
was maintained purely for forest purposes with no income from it, so 
that men would be stimulated to retain larger areas for this purpose, 
he. felt that the State would be the gainer thereby. 

SECRETARY BASSETT APPROVES. 

Mr. Chas. E. Bassett, secretary of the State Horticultural Society, 
spoke of the relationship of his society to progressive forestry, calling 
attention to the fact that the initial movement in the agitation of the 
great question was made by the State Horticultural Society, and that 
from the very outset the Society had fostered the movement; scarcely 
a meeting was held without having a forestry feature in its program. 
It maintained a permanent committee on forestry and regular reports 
were made, and he felt perfectly safe in saying that he came to this 
organization with the backing of all the membership of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, and the new association would find in his society a 
strong and active ally. 

MR. QUINN SPEAKS OF SAFEGUARDS. 

Mr. Maurice Quinn, of Saginaw, having been called out, responded 
with some stupendous figures covering the output of lumbering for the 
State of Michigan. He spoke particularly of the region tributary to 
Saginaw and to Muskegon, and mentioned the area of pine in the State 
which had been the basis of the great fortunes gathered, and called 
particular attention to the improvidence of the State, while it was 
providing for its schools by setting aside a section to be sold for the 
endowment of a common school system, that it didn't also set aside 640 
acres in each geographical township as a permanent forest preserve, 
the title to remain forever in the township. The State could well 
afford, even at this time, by purchase, to do this in the interests of the 
long future. He dwelt upon the devastation which had followed the 
lumberman's axe, and spoke of the safeguards which the State ought 
to place about its holdings, mentioning particularly how rapidly de- 
forested areas grow again into value if the fire and thieves are kept out. 

The morning session was closed by a brief resume of letters received 
from prominent people in the State by Prof. Roth — people who could 
not be present and expressed their warm sympathy with the movement 
and a desire to be identified with the organization. 
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Lj AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Just previous to convening in afternoon session, a local photographer 
gathered the members of the convention together in front of Park 
Church, and again in front of the Kyerson Library, and put into a 
permanent picture the men and women who later in the convention 
organized the Michigan Forestry Association. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

The session was called to order by Mr. Hill, and acting mayor, Mr. 
Elvin Swarthout delivered a very earnest and attractive address of 
welcome in which he expressed the large interest of Grand Rapids in 
any plan which would further the progress of forestry in the State. 
We were going further and further for the raw material to keep our 
manufactures in operation, and a movement which will create the raw 
material near at hand will be welcomed by our citizenship. 



RESPONSE BY CHAIRMAN HILL. 

Mr. Hill, in responding,, called attention to the marvellous growth 
'of timber originally covering Michigan, and the rapidity with which 
it had been turned into lumber, giving in large figures the amounts 
that had gone out from the various gateways of the State. For fifty 
years this process had been going on, and nothing has been done to 
take the place of this forest cover which has been removed. He saw 
more timber and young pine growing in a trip between London and 
Southampton than there is anywhere in this country, as a result of 
artificial plantations; and upon a recent visit in southwestern France 
he traversed nearly one hundred miles through solid plantations of 
trees rapidly growing into mercantile timber. Fortunately these coun- 
tries appreciate the importance of reforestation and by various means 
are increasing the area of forest cover in proportion to the arable land. 
In our country we are reaching further and wider now for timber to 
support our industries and still thousands of square miles that might 
be growing timber are a barren waste. Considering the needs, it is a 
crime to allow these lands to continue not only a waste, but a menace. 

In speaking of natural reforestation, he called attention to the rap- 
idity with which poplar covered the land, saying that while this looked 
very poor and thin to many people, the fact that poplar is so valuable 
in the manufacture of wood pulp, makes this forest cover of no in- 
considerable importance. Poplar has a stable commercial value at the 
pulp mills and because of the rapidity of growth will compare favorably 
with any other crop for our northern so called "pine barrens." 

He also spoke of the Chandler marsh near Lansing and its possibili- 
ties in growing a crop of willows, mentioning the fact that the willow 
has fine qualities as a pulp wood tree. He believed in twenty-five years 
that great marsh, which is practically valueless today, under a sys- 
tematic planting of willow, would, as a result of the growth, be worth 
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|200 an acre. The rapidity with which our best spruce is being cut off 
indicates what an important matter it is to have some substitute com- 
ing on to take its place. 

Mr. Hill expressed his pride in being a lumberman. He considered 
the business a legitimate one and an important one. While there had ' 
been a great deal of waste in lumbering operations hitherto, the progres- 
sive men who were engaged in lumbering enterprises today, were im- 
pressed with the importance of saving on every hand. The planting to 
replace original forest is a long range proposition, and people who are 
used to making quick dollars must be educated with regard to forestry 
in order to put their good money into it. But there is no question what- 
ever but there is money in planting almost any kind of commercial 
trees. The lumber famine, at present rates of consumption, is certain 
to come, unless reforestation takes a strong hold of the people, and 
men with money^ are induced to invest their capital in growing timber. 

He thought Grand Rapids an appropriate place to launch the new 
Forestry Association, because of its progressive methods and warm in- 
terest in industrial enterprises. 



UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE. 

Mr. Alfred Gaskill, representing the United States Forest Service, 
addressed the meeting on the relation of the Bureau of Forestry to State 
work, and expressed the warm interest of his Bureau in the forestry 
movement in Michigan. The bureau is always ready to assist any 
commonwealth which makes a move itself in matters of forestr3\ It 
sends its experts out and is glad to have its representatives meet con- 
ventions and commissions, giving such advice as is needed along any 
line which any State undertakes. In speaking of the work that the 
association can do, he mentioned proper legislation with reference to 
fire protection as the most important element connected with successful 
reforestation. Closely following this is the proper method of taxation, 
so as to stimulate planting rather than induce the rapid demolition of 
timber areas. He cited the work of the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion as immediately along these lines. As a result of its work, guided 
by Dr. Rothrock, an immense work had been done in the Appalachian 
region of Pennsylvania. While the problems connected with Michigan 
are entirely different because we lack the mountains here, the questions 
involved are fully as important and require as great thought and care- 
ful business management. 

OTHER MEN APPROVE. 

Hon. John Patton was called upon and responded in a very sympa- 
thetic, brief address, expressing his desire that the association should 
succeed in what he believed was a most important work to be done in 
the State. 

Hon. W. I. Latimer, of Big Rapids, had been connected with State 
interests for a good many years, and had watched with sorrow the 
gradually decreasing forest area in the State, and was glad to be identi- 
fied with a movement for restoration. 
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Judge Riley, of Detroit, in response to a call, said that he had taken 
an academic interest in forestry under the inspiration of Prof. Roth's 
effective addresses, and was surprised to learn of the wonderful things 
which had been accomplished in the way of reforestation in foreign 
"countries, and the opportunities which we possessed of successfully fol- 
lowing similar methods of activity in Michigan. He had come out here 
from Detroit to show his loyalty to Prof. Roth, and the other gentle- 
men who were so earnestly advocating principles in connection with a 
cause which meant so much to Michigan. 

Jas. R. Wylie, of Grand Rapids, gave a somewhat caustic criticism 
of the methods which had been adopted by lumbermen and the effect 
of clearing the lands of valuable timber and allowing them to go back 
to the State for taxes, and the effect of this method upon the morals 
of the people who had to do with State lands. In connection with the 
rapid deforestation, our drainage laws had in their adpainistration suc- 
ceeded in creating a condition the disastrous results of which had been 
apparent in the floods at Grand Rapids during the last few years. 

Prof. C. D. Smith, of the Michigan Experiment Station, expressed 
his warm sympathy with the organization of a Forestry Association, 
saying that the Experiment Station was ready to co-operate in any pos- 
sible way, indicating that along the line of insect ravages and the in- 
jurious effect of tree diseases the station could be useful in making ob- 
servations and experiments and would be glad to extend to the Associa- 
tion its good offices along these scientific lines. 



A COMMERCIAL PROPOSITION. 

Mr. H. H. Gibson, of Chicago, representing The Hardwood Record, 
expressed, in a very effective way, his interest in the reforestation enter- 
prise in Michigan. His position had rendered it possible to secure 
something of an idea of the rapid deforestation to supply the many 
demands for lumber material in our State. He loved trees, and enjoyed 
the discussion of the sentimental side of tree growth, but reforestation 
must be a commercial proposition in Michigan, owing to the condi- 
tions of demand and the immense area of cheap lands that could be 
utilized in a movement of this kind. 



A LUMBERMAN'S CONFESSION. 

Mr. Walter C. Winchester, of Grand Rapids, expressed his satisfac- 
tion in becoming identified with the Forestry Association, saying that 
he pleaded guilty to being one of the tree butchers and had been a party 
to the devastation of large areas of splendid timber. He regretted the 
slipshod methods of the earlier lumbermen, and was impressed strongly 
with the importance of the later movement which utilized what had 
long been considered waste products, in the manufacture of commercial 
commodities of great value. The margins in the purchase of hardwood 
lands for lumbering purposes were largely in the utilization of the 
waste. He didn't know how he could be of help to the Association, but 
his attitude of mind was all right, and he would willingly give time 
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and assistance to any plan which had for its purpose the growing of 
timber to supply -the great demand. 

The afternoon closed with a brief word from President C. W. Gar- 
field, of the Michigan Forestry Commission, who said, substantially: 

A WORD FROM A FORESTRY CRANK. 

"I have talked trees and forestry in season and out of season, and 
buttonholed men and women so much upon this subject, that I have 
the name of a forestry crank, and I am proud of it. I think my for- 
estry intelligence dates from the time I was three years old, when I 
assisted my father in planting a honey locust tree in our front yard 
in Wauwatosa, Wis. I have been trying to be a tree-planter ever since. 
After I became secretary of the Horticultural Society, it seemed to me 
that one of the things that ought to be taken up in connection with 
horticulture was this matter of forestry in its relationship to horticul- 
ture and agriculture. And now when we are gathered together in this 
first meeting of the kind in the State of Michigan, I say it is a historic 
meeting, it is the beginning of the solution of this . problem, and you 
will be proud to be a part of it. It seems to me that there will go out 
of this convention an atmosphere which will pervade the whole State 
of Michigan." 



EVENING SESSION. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FORESTRY. 

At the opening of the evening session in Kyerson Library, a few 
moments were taken by Prof. Bogue, of the Agricultural College, who 
Bpoke in some detail of the experiments at that institution . in growing 
forest trees from the seed, explaining the handling of conifers and 
the success which had been attained in this preliminary field of forestry. 
He exhibited seedlings of various kinds, showing the length of growth 
in one to two years. He spoke of the College woods and the plans 
which had been worked out with reference to making them useful not 
only as an arboretum, but as an example of forestry. 

TAX LAND DISCUSSION. 

The general subject of the evening, "The Business Management of 
Michigan's Large Holdings of Delinquent Tax Lands," was introduced 
I)y Prof. Filibert Both, of Ann Arbor. The professor gave some start- 
ling figures concerning the volume of these lands, and compared their 
quality with those in Continental Europe which had been set aside for 
permanent forest purposes, saying that the quality of soil was about 
the same, not being fitted for successful agriculture, and still it had 
been demonstrated that lands of this quality could be economically used 
in growing timber. He spoke of the fact that here was a great invest- 
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ment that the State of Michigan was simply not looking after; that 
in it were great possibilities. By simply keeping OHt the fires, every 
acre of this land would each year add a dollar to its value in timber 
growth. He explained that while on so large an area the expense of 
successfully combating the fires seemed a considerable amount, still, 
considering the vast results, it ^^as really a very small investment for 
the State to make. He put great emphasis upon the practical partner- 
ship that the State had with a lot of men who were using these lands 
for speculative purposes and defrauding people through misrepresenta- 
tions. In these transactions the State was in fellowship with what 
seemed to him to be the borderland of crime. The importance of deal- 
ing with this problem in a business way could hardly be overestimated. 

MR. WILDEY^S VIEW. 

Hon. E. A. Wildey followed, giving the results of his experience as 
commissioner of the State Land Office and secretary of the Forestry 
Commission, in connection with these lands. He thought the delin- 
quent tax lands, as soon as they became the property of the State under 
the statute of limitations, should be reviewed carefully, and all that 
were merchantable for agricultural purposes, put on the market in the 
same kind of a way that an individual land holder would do, securing 
as prompt and large results for the State as possible. The remainder 
of the land would far better be permanently in forest than for any 
other purpose. 

PERRY POWERS^ SPEECH. 

Former Auditor General Perry F. Powers spoke from his experience^ 
intimating that the volume of land in round figures which had been 
given as delinquent tax lands, might be misinterpreted, for there were 
only 800,000 acres that actually had been deeded to the State and were 
in condition to be treated with upon some comprehensive plan. In 
answer to inquiries, however, he said that it was true that the volume 
of lands on the way to the State as a result of delinquent taxes had 
not been materially lessened in a good many years. 

METHOD IN TAXATION. 

Mr. John J. Hubbell, in response to a request, reported his plan of 
taxation which had been incidentally mentioned in one of the earlier 
meetings. He had some doubts about the modern forestry method as 
applied to lumbering off the virgin forests. He rather thought, from 
his experience and observation, that it was better to make a clean sweep 
of the forest, and then handle the lands upon the most advanced for- 
estry methods, by keeping out fire and doing a reasonable amount of 
sorting, at a minimum expense. A rapid growth would result, which, 
in a man's lifetime, would be worth more than the virgin forest, with 
the appreciation in prices for forest products. He believed that a 
system of taxation could be evolved which would not hamper local 
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enterprise in the development of the country, and still would induce 
people to leave considerable areas of land in permanent forest growth. 
By refusing to tax timbered lands at a greater rate per acre than the 
average farm land in the vicinity, and then at the time of harvesting the 
timber levying a small specific tax, he felt that the desired result would 
be accomplished. This might require a constitutional amendment, but 
some plan should be worked out at once which would in its develop- 
ment put a premium upon reforestation. 

During the evening many questions were asked and answered con- 
nected intimately with the general topic of the evening. The session 
proved to be a very profitable one. 

Adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

The final session of this first meeting of the Michigan Forestry As- 
sociation convened promptly at 10 o'clock, in Park Congregational 
Church. 



STATE UNIVERSITY WILL HELP. 

Regent Barbour, of the Michigan University, spoke briefly upon the 
interest which the Michigan University had in the organi7>ation of this 
association, and in the general solution of the problem of forestry in 
Michigan. He spoke of the organization of the Department of Forestry 
in the university, and the desire of the management to co-operate with 
the Forestry Commission and the State Forestry Association in ac- 
complishing the best results along forestry lines for the State. 

A MINISTER'S HEARTY INTEREST. 

The Rev. F. P. Arthur, of Grand Rapids, then addressed the associa- 
tion briefly and very effectively upon the moral influence of the prac- 
tical discussions of forestry which were now enlisting the interests of 
thoughtful people in Michigan. In a similar way he was himself trying 
to work out by experiment a little problem in reforestation, and he 
had made the subject one of thought and study. He thought the sub- 
ject involved questions which could be very appropriately dealt with 
from the rostrum and the pulpit because their solution had so largely 
to do with the development of character among the people of the com- 
monwealth. 

AN educator's word. 

Prof. D. B. Waldo, of the Western Michigan Normal School, of Kala- 
mazoo, spoke of his interest in the work of the Association from the 
educator's standpoint, expressing his desire to be identified with the 
16 
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movement, and to as far as possible engraft its work into the influences 
of his own institution. 



PRACTICAL FOREST PLANTING. 

Mr. T. F. Borst, of Massachusetts, gave a very earnest address upon 
the practical side of reforestation. He was engaged in growing seed- 
ling forest trees and in planting out on a large scale in the east for 
forestry purposes. He believed that we were on the right track and 
that it was perfectly practicable to aid nature in reforestation in a 
very forceful way. From his knowledge of Michigan conditions, he be- 
lieved that the investment in cheap lands for the purpose of reforesta- 
tion would be a very attractive one for capital if men could well under- 
stand how rapidly the initial investment would develop into large 
values. 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 

The committee entrusted with the duty of formulating the articles of 
association and nominating the permanent roster of officers, made the 
following report of articles of association, which were unanimously 
adopted : 

Article 1. The name of this association shall be The Michigan For- 
estry Association. 

Article 2. The object of this association shall be the promotion of a 
rational and practical system of forestry in Michigan, recognizing it as 
a .most important branch of agriculture which furnishes raw material 
for our leading manufacturing industries, regulates our water supply^ 
grows an endless supply of fuel without impoverishing the soil, gives to 
our State an embellishment that attracts the most useful citizenship, 
and fosters that diversity of industry which is indispensable to progress 
and contientment in life. 

Article 3. The management of the affairs of the association shall be 
in a president, vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and six directors, 
which shall constitute an executive board of ten members. The officers 
and directors shall be chosen annually and their term of office shall ex- 
pire upon the election and induction into office of their successors. 

Article 4. The expenses of the association shall be met by the mem- 
bership fees and annual dues. Any person may become a member by the 
payment of one dollar to the treasurer. This membership shall entitle 
to all the privileges of the association for one year, and the annual dues 
thereafter shall be one dollar. One-half of all the fees and dues shall 
be expended by the executive board for giving information at regular 
and stated times upon forestry subjects to the members. 

Article 5. The president shall perform the duties usually pertaining 
to this office, and shall, at the annual meeting, present to the associa- 
tion a message outlining his views with regard to the future plans and 
duties of the association. The vice-president shall perform the duties 
of the president in his absence. The secretary shall keep the records 
of the assocation and shall have in charge the correspondence and shall 
edit all circulars, bulletins and pronouncements of the association; he 
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shall make an annual report of the doings of the association to the 
membership at least one month before each annual meeting. The treas- 
urer shall collect all membership fees and dues and receipt for the 
same ; he shall be custodian of all the funds of the association and shall 
disburse the saijie upon order executed by the secretary. He shall be 
prepared to make a report of the condition of the treasury at any time 
when requested by the president or board of directors. The board of 
directors shall have charge of the affairs of the association, with full 
power to act ad interim. The board, upon its organization each year, 
shall select from the membership of the association a committee on leg- 
islation, whose duty shall be to formulate plans for proposed legisla- 
tion and present the same for the approval of the association. 

Article 6. The annual meeting of the association shall convene on 
the second Tuesday in November in each year, at a place to be deter- 
mined by the board of directors, provided the first annual meeting after 
this date of organization shall occur in 1906. 

Article 7. Amendments to these articles of association may be made 
at any regular or special meeting, provided notice of purpose and scope 
of any proposed amendment shall be sent to each member at least four 
weeks previous to the meeting which shall act upon it. 

Mr. Garfield, who .acted as clerk of the committee, was asked by the 
chair if the committee had not performed the balance of the duties im- 
posed upon it and made recommendations concerning the permanent 
officers of the association. He replied that the committee did not wish 
to take the responsibility of naming a list of officers, but would recom- 
mend a number of names to the convention, as appropriate ones to con- 
sider in connection with the various official positions. 

OFFICERS ELECTED. 

One by one the following members of the board of directors were 
unanimously elected: 

Mrs. Francis King, Alma; Chas. J. Monroe, South Haven; Lucius L. 
Hubbard, Houghton; Walter C. Winchester, Grand Rapids; H. N. Loud, 
Au Sable; Geo. B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 

Following the selection of the board of directors, the following execu- 
tive officers were unanimously chosen : 

President, John H. Bissell, Detroit; vice-president, Thornton A. 
Green, Ontonagon; secretary, T. M. Saw'yer, Ludington; treasurer, 
John J. Hubbell, Manistee. 

Prof. Filibert Roth, who had acted as clerk of the committee on 
resolutions, made the following report, which was unanimously adopted : 

GENERAL RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, The Michigan Forestry Association is deeply impressed 
with the fact that: 

The forests of our State have largely disappeared and the remnants 
are rapidly disappearing; 
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Many millions of capital formerly invested in lumbering and other 
wood-working interests have left and (more) are leaving the State; 

The State is paying large sums in importing lumber and timber, ma- 
terials which our State should grow in abundance; 

Large areas of our lands are in a cut or burned-over wasteland con- 
dition involving a loss to our people of millions of dollars every year; 

The present policy and laws of our State act in a way to discourage 
the holding and reforesting of these lands; 

Unfair taxation and the lack of proper protection of forest property 
have prevented even the conservative management of the woodlot or 
farm forest; 

The State neglects its own lands and thereby hinders the improve- 
ment of lands by private effort; 

The present system of dealing with the tax title lands acts in the 
direction of further timber denudation; 

And, Whereas, The Michigan Forestry Association has for its object 
the promotion of forestry in all directions: 

Therefore, be it resolved: 

That this association use its best efforts to secure: 

1. Modification of our laws which will enable the holding and the 
reforestation of forest lands, and encourage the conservative manage- 
ment of our farm forests, as well as the restocking of denuded lands. 

2. The improvement and strengthening of our laws for the protec- 
tion of forest property against fire and trespass. 

3. Modification of our laws dealing with the disposition and man- 
agement of our State lands so that correct principles of forestry may 
be applied to all wooded areas not distinctly agricultural. 

4. The continuation and extension of the work of the Forest Com- 
mission, and that it be provided with ample funds to carry on a more 
•extensive campaign of education among the people, in forestry matters, 
in order that the people themselves shall enter into the work of forestry. 

Resolved further: 

That it be made a prominent part of the work of this association to 
urge the establishment and perpetuation of a general system of farm 
forestry throughout the State; and 

That this association act in harmony with the American Forestry 
Association and with the National Bureau of Forestry, realizing that 
in so doing we will further the cause of forestry in general and in this 
State. 

SPECIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

The Michigan Forestry Association expresses its hearty thanks: To 
the City of Grand Rapids for its generous hospitality, and its active in- 
terest as shown by its large membership and attendance; 

To Park Church for kindly and liberally providing a comfortable and 
convenient place of meeting; 

To the Library Commission for the use of the assembly room of 
Ryerson Library, and the special exposition of books dealing with for- 
estry and allied subjects; 

To the Kent Scientific Museum for the loan of the beautiful material, 
and the valuable assistance in the decoration of the convention hall; 
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To the United States Forest Service for sending its able representa- 
tive, Mr. Alfred Gaskill, to assist in the convention; 

Especial thanks are due to the members of the press for their able 
and active assistance in acquainting the public with the objects of the 
convention and in the faithful report of its meetings. 

EDITORS MADE MEMBERS. 

Mr. Perry F. Powers, of Cadillac, spoke of the invaluable work of 
the press of Michigan in supporting the contentions of the Association, 
and assured the membership that the editors of Michigan could be 
counted on as a strong ally in furthering the business of the associa- 
tion. After some comments by several members, on motion of Mr. 
Powers, the editors of Michigan, upon application, will be made active 
members of the association, without payment of dues. 

Complimentary remarks were made by several gentlemen, referring 
to the active work of the temporary chairman of the convention, of 
Prof. Filibert Roth, Mr. Thornton A. Green and Chas. W. Garfield. 

Following which the association adjourned, sine die. 



THE PRESIDENT'S PORTFOLIO. 

In the course of the year there are many utterances upon the plat- 
form and through the press upon matters connected with forestry which 
are very valuable in the work of disseminating correct ideas as to wise 
methods of procedure in solving our forest problem for Michigan. The 
president of the commission has been in the habit of saving these things 
for possible future use, and has decided to make excerpts from some 
of them and give them a permanent place in the literature of the com- 
mission. While a perfect analysis of the following pages devoted to 
this purpose is impracticable, the following schedule of subjects, under 
which the quotations and briefs are arranged, may be useful to the 
reader : 

1. The Farm Woodlot. 

(a) Its value as an investment. 

(b) Its management and care. 

(c) Convenience as a farm accompaniment. 

(d) Its landscape value. 

2. The Sand Plains Problem. 

(a) Firp protection. 

(b) Dealing with trespass. 

(c) Natural reforestation. 

(d) Planting new forests. 

(e) Disposition of the product. 
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3. Forests and Water. 

(a) Influence upon water power. 

(b) Reducing floods. 

(c) The work of erosion. 

(d) Atmospheric humidity. 

4. Forest Work in Organizations. 

5. Forests and Taxation. 

6. Varieties and Returns. 

7. Disposition of State Tax Lands. 

8. The United States Forest Service. 

9. Forest Planting and Sand Blows. 



THE FARM WOODLOT. 

The backbone of the forestry interests of the country is, after all, the 
farm woodlot, viewed from the standpoint of the importance of pre- 
serving climatic conditions most favorable to successful farming, and 
the prevention of the return of large areas of once arable land to waste 
lands, as has happened in many Asiatic and European districts. ^ 

The total forest area of the United States, not including Alaska, is 
estimated at about 1,100,000 square miles, or nearly a third of the entire 
territory. Of this one-tenth is national forest reserves and parks, and 
about one-third is farm woodlots. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, chief of the National Forest Service, said before 
the American Forestry Congress: 

"We recognize that the bulk of our forests are now and must always 
remain in the hands of private owners; that it is only as the private 
owner, large or small, becomes interested in forestry and carries out its 
practical principles, that we shall succeed in introducing forestry into 
the United States. The forests of the private owners will have to be 
set in order if the overwhelming calamity of a timber famine is to be 
kept from this nation. Hence the great need of popular education. 
What the people of other countries have done for self-preservation must 
be repeated here. The experience of European nations must be repro- 
duced in America for the preservation and restoration of our forests. 
Some land is most valuable for other purposes than tillage, and in many 
of our states, on account of hilly and mountainous topography, it can 
be profitably utilized as forest reserves. In many localities nature will 
do the planting and man needs only to hold in abeyance the ax and 
prevent fires. Valuable timber can be grown — like black walnut, oak, 
cherry and poplar — the value of which delivered at the mill for manu- 
facture into lumber, would aggregate several hundred dollars per acre." 



VALUE OF WOODLOTS. 

Of the fact that the value of the woodlot is beginning to be really 
understood, Mr. E. W. Barber, of Jackson, writes: 

"The pinch in fuel, three years ago, did much in the way of calling 
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jattention to the value of woodlands. Farmers who were so willing to 
cut off their timber that they might have more land for crops, began to 
ask themselves if it was not really practicable to plant some of the 
poorer acres of the farm with trees, so that they might be sure of fuel 
within reasonable time. The vineyard interests, which use a great many 
stakes that cost a high price, are beginning to inquire if they cannot 
raise their own stakes and posts. The wood-pulp men, who are slaugh- 
tering forest acreage at a tremendous rate, are beginning to ask if it is 
not practicable to grow pulpwood at a profit. In answering these and 
other questions, which economic necessity is beginning to suggest, for- 
estry advocates and forestry commissions are gaining some listeners to 
their contentions, and in a small way there are indications that within 
the next few years there will be a number of experimental woodlots 
planted. What is needed now in Michigan is not theories and plans, 
but practical tree planting; not words, but works; and all efforts 
should be turned in that direction. The actual planting of trees is 
the thing that should be done. To plant trees now is more important 
than to spend a year in thinking about it. True, there are many things 
to be learned in American forestry. What trees to plant for earliest 
maturity, what distance apart to plant for greatest economy of time 
and labor, with the largest possible income for the investment, as well 
as for the protection of the best arable land, are questions to be con- 
sidered, as they are vital to successful forest perpetuation. Unless 
methods are adopted that shall increase the productiveness and value 
of the arable land of southern Michigan, nothing seems more certain 
than that the population of the rural towns, many of which lost from 
fifty to seventy-five inhabitants between the time of taking the United 
States census in 1900 and the State census in 1904, will continue to 
decline. The welfare of Michigan demands that steps be taken to re- 
trieve these losses." 



CARE OF WOODLOT. 

"The woodlot furnishes the farmer," says the Ludington Appeal, 
^*with fuel, fence posts, rails, poles, and even with timber, boards, and 
shingles to keep the farm buildings in repair. A well-managed woodlot 
is, therefore, a very valuable part of the farm, and the sum total of all 
farm woodlots represents a very large national asset. 

"The United States Forest Service has, for some years, devoted special 
attention to the needs of woodlot owners. Its cooperation is offered 
to all who would have advice on the management of woodlots, and 
many thousands of acres of farm forest are now actually cared for 
under practical systems of forestry which it has recommended. 

"As a general rule, but little care is devoted to the woodlot. It is left 
to shift for itself, is often used too freely for the pasturage of live stock, 
and is rarely guarded from fire or forest enemies. When wood is needed 
but little discretion is exercised in the choice of trees, and no need is 
felt of providing for the renewal or improvement of the stand. 

"Yet it is decidedly a simple matter to care for the woodlots. The 
owner need not burden himself with any very elaborate system. Nor 
need he, in most cases, reduce the amount of timber which he cuts. 
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Eventually, of course, he can cut more, for more will be grown. The 
first requirement of the ordinary woodlot is protection and the second, 
selection in cutting. 

*^In cutting, the first thing to look out for is the young growth. The 
whole point of forest management is to have new trees of the most 
useful kind take the place of the old, just as soon as possible after they 
are cut. One thoughtless stroke of the axe will get rid of a fine sapling 
half the size of a man's wrist, if it is a little in the way, and a dozen 
years of growth is lost. On the other hand, the cutting of a good tree 
may simply open room for worthless trees to take its place. 

"In some regions care must be taken not to permit the crown cover 
to become too open. In a good forest, the soil will be soft and moisty 
and this soil condition is essential if the trees are to thrive and make 
good growth. Opening the ground to the sun dries out the moisture, 
and often bums out the young growth as though by fire while the trees 
tend to become branchy if they stand too far apart. 

"Past neglect has produced many woodlots in which the healthy trees 
of the best kinds are choked with unsound and dead trees and trees of 
inferior kinds. For such cases improvement cuttings are needed. It 
will pay to spend the time and labor necessary to remove the dead, 
crooked, and diseased trees, together with the weed trees, so that the 
remaining stand may be composed of good timber trees in sufficient 
number, under conditions favorable for their best development. This 
can be done gradually, as the material can be utilized. 

"When once the improvement cutting has brought the woodlot into 
business-like shape, further operations should be made with a view to 
i-eproduction and lasting supply. Care should be taken in felling, work- 
ing up, and hauling out wood, to do as little damage as possible to 
young growth. If reproduction is to take place from seed, the proper 
location of seed trees must be considered. 

When the forest is composed mainly of such trees as oak and chest- 
nut, which sprout well from the stump, it may be advisable to cut most 
of the good-sized trees, over a part of the woodlot, for the purpose of 
raising a crop of sprouts. Such sprouts grow rapidly and produce good 
poles, posts and ties at a comparatively early age. But the stumps 
should be cut low and slanting, so as to prevent rotting and secure 
strong and numerous shoots." 

WOODLOT MENACES. 

The chief agencies at work for the devastation of the farmer's wood- 
lot are cattle and wind-storms. The latter are specially destructive 
where the trees were full grown in the dense forest before they were 
left exposed to their unobstructed force. A tree which grows in the 
shelter of its original sylvan home is so tall as to afford dangerous 
leverage to the tornado, while its roots, from want of constant exer- 
cise, have a somewhat loose hold of the soil. But if the young trees are 
left to grow up unmolested the loss of the older ones is not to be greatly 
regretted after they have reached maturity. It is just here where cat- 
tle get in their deadly work. If they are allowed to roam at will 
through the woodlot, they browse on the underbrush and forest herbage, 
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and trample the spongy humus into a hard surface. The water runs 
away instead of being absorbed ; the leaves are blown from the roots 
of trees, leaving them exposed to unwonted aridity; there are no young 
trees growing up to replace the older ones in process of removal by 
the forces of nature or the hand of man. The seeds fall on ground too 
hard for them, and if they take root under difficulties the young plants 
miss the favorable conditions produced by a thick carpet of decaying 
leaves. Meanwhile the grass steadily encroaches on the wild flowers, 
and converts what was once a piece of genuine woodland into a piece 
of grass pasture dotted with an occasional tree. 

Few people who have not given the matter serious consideration are 
aware either of the value of native timber or of the rapidity with which 
it progresses toward maturity under natural conditions. They are mis- 
led by the slow development of trees grown in the open; the same trees 
grown close together as a piece of forest would have developed much 
more rapidly. In view of the increase in the price of coal, wood will 
yet become more important as fuel. Many kinds of trees furnish excel- 
lent railway ties, fence posts, and other kinds of timber, for which no 
satisfactory substitute has yet been found. It would pay any farmer 
to give earnest heed to the conservation and utilization of his woodlot, 
and he would add greatly to the selling value of his farm by increasing 
its extent. — Toronto Globe. 



FOR OLD AGE INSURANCE. 

In 1875, Dr. W. J. Beal, head of the department of botany, which at 
that time included forestry also, planted an arboretum of various sorts 
of trees at the Michigan Agricultural College. Among many others 
were European larch trees. These trees have done well during the 
past twenty-eight years. According to advices received from the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, we are informed that these larch trees were 
cut during the past week. It is interesting to note that the amount 
of wood secured amounted to 363 cords an acre, which, reckoned at fl 
a cord, gives a total of $363. In other words, these trees have yielded 
an income of something like $12 per acre annually. Now the ques- 
tion is, does this pay? If the average farmer had ten acres of such 
timber on moderate-priced land, he would have a pretty good insurance 
against hard times in his old age. If one acre can be made to yield 363 
cords, which, figured at the moderate price of $1 a cord, yield ?363, it 
is not too much to expect some excellent returns from more land planted 
to trees. At this rate ten acres during the same period would have 
yielded $3,630. Such a sum would not be an unwelcome income to thou- 
sands of farmers who have reached the period of life where they are 
dependent upon the fruits of their earlier labors. Such a possibility is 
open to every young man who will provide against time by giving atten- 
tion to tree planting. — Lansing Journal. 
17 
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VALUE OF BLACK WALNUT. 

A Union City, Mich., dispatch of recent date says: 

"The great increase in the value of natural timber in this, as well as 
in other portions of the State, was exemplified in a very forcible man- 
ner here yesterday, when Curtis Morrill sold thirty-seven fine black wal- 
nut trees on his farm southeast of this city for the sum of $3,000 cash. 
Mr. Morrill has had many flattering offers for the timber during the 
past ten years, but as he is in affluent circumstances, he thought the 
money well invested in the natural growing trees. 

"It almost makes him weep, however, when he recollects how, when 
a young man he felled, logged and burned up several thousand similar 
trees on the same farm half a century ago to prepare the land for culti- 
vation. Since his recent sale he has been doing considerable figuring 
and now estimates that the original black walnut timber on the farm 
would, if left growing until this day, have been worth no less than $75,- 
000." 

WHITE OAK GOLD MINE. 

A Battle Creek dispatch says: 

"Timber is now a gold mine for the farmers, especially white oak. 
Leonard Spaulding, living south of this city, sold the timber on eighty 
acres of land for $7,500 cash. He still owns the land and all trees under 
ten inches in diameter. 

"This sale has aroused the farmers to the fact that there is more money 
in timber than in wheat. Hence the big crowd of husbandmen to hear 
Prof. Roth, of the University of Michigan, talk on Torest Influences.' 
Prof. Roth set forth emphatically that if the forest does exercise the 
influences which are ascribed to it, and which are gradually being dem- 
onstrated by experiments, then it is especially the agricultural interests 
that are the most affected. The forest affects rainfall and drouth and 
modifies temperature, and especially protects crops against the bad 
effects of long continued dry, hot and cold winds. It affects the water 
supply and rainfall of streams, and prevents rain and snow water from 
rushing off the surface and causing floods, by storing the water in the 
ground and leaving it to work its way to the streams gradually. 

"The value of the forest as a windbreak for fruit trees and crops is 
inestimable. He appealed for tree culture and reforestation, both to 
secure a timber supply and the benefit from forest influences." 

HELPS FARMERS TO INDEPENDENCE. 

Prof. C. D. Lawton puts the case well as follows : 

"One of the important facts about the farmer's life is, or should be, 
its independence; is the fact that, beyond any other calling in life, the 
farmer is sufficient unto himself; that is, that he can raise upon his 
farm, cause his farm to yield to him, so much that is essential for the 
support and comfort of himself and family. Eliminate this fact, have 
The farmer where others are, and you abstract from his calling one of 
its chief charms. The farmer's life should be an independent one. He 
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should ever plan that his estate yield him as many of the necessities 
and the luxuries of life as the conditions will allow; and among the 
chief of these is fuel. His farm should contain a good woodlot. If 
there is one on the farm, he should care for it; and if there is not, it 
is his duty to raise one. This can easily be done in Michigan. Trees 
grow very rapidly. The years come and go in quick succession, and if 
one but takes the initiative and plants young trees, the time will seem 
to be but short ere they become of considerable size. How fortunate 
it would be for the people of our State if the farmers would seriously 
take hold of this most important matter of preserving the timber which 
thev have on their farms and planting out to supply, when they have 
it not." 

HOW TO DO IT. 

Dr. W. J. Beal, the persistent pioneer in Michigan Forestry has this 
practical word: 

"What is to be done with that twenty acres which is reserved as a 
woodlot? Keep out all gracing animals, encourage young trees to come 
in thickly. If necessary, plant seeds or young trees about the thin 
places of the margin. Do not be worried if the young trees crowd each 
other; this is necessary to make the stems run up tall. Low beeches, 
blue beeches, basswoods, box elders, or shrubbery are desirable to 
shade the ground, hold dead leaves in place, and keep out the sun, but 
they should not be permitted to extend their tops as high as the tops 
of trees that are to be allowed to remain. A tall beech is not a tree that 
any farmer should care to grow. The timber is not very valuable, the 
tree grows too slowly, and the dense shade of the leaves smothers other 
trees. 

"The minute a farmer begins to study and to practice on his patch 
of forest trees, that moment he begins to observe what others are doing, 
and he becomes interested in the cut-over land that belongs to the 
State, and can be depended upon to do his part in securing proper 
legislation, including appropriations, to help carry out the improve- 
ments. Henceforth, how many owners of land here present dare com- 
mit themselves on this question of making a diligent effort to obtain 
a woodlot that shall be a perpetual satisfaction to its owner and a 
model for the whole neighborhood? Please think of your woodlot, and 
do the best you can to improve it." 



AN INSTANCE GIVEN. 

Prof. James Satterlee, formerly of Greenville, now of Lansing, gives 
this illustration from his recent experience: 

"When we bought our new place in town, there were a couple of 
Norway spruces standing where they were a source of discomfort, so 
I decided to cut them. They had been trimmed up twelve feet or more 
and were far from ornamental. It required quite a lot of courage, too, 
to cut a fine tree that you know someone had set for shade and orna- 
ment and cared for with tenderness for many years. I should hate 
very much to see the beautiful pines in the front yard of our old home- 
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stead cut and hauled away for lumber, which will undoubtedly be their 
fate sooner or later. My own remembrance of having watched their 
growth from puny seedlings to fine trees of forty-five years' growth will 
have no weight with some one that will come after me and who ^knew 
not Joseph.' But laying all sentiment aside, what were these two Nor- 
ways worth for lumber? Cutting them a few inches above the ground 
I found there were twenty-six annual rings. They had made a fine 
growth and one measured fifty feet in length and the other fifty-one 
feet. One was fourteen inches in diameter and the other sixteen where 
they were cut off. Each made two twelve foot logs and I had them 
sawed into bill stuff. The upper logs each made a fine 4x4 and inch 
boards, and the butt logs made some fine strong 2x4's, besides some 
inch boards — 162 feet in all. I cannot buy such lumber in our yards 
at Greenville for less than fifteen dollars or sixteen dollars per thou- 
sand feet. 

"It is easy to compute the value of an acre of such timber, for on 
ordinarily good land two hundred such trees could be grown to the age 
of twenty-six years on an acre. Counting the trees at eighty-one feet 
each, there would be 16,200 feet of lumber. This at $15,00 per thou- 
sand feet would have a value of $243.00. The firewood obtained in cut- 
ting the timber would more than pay for the work. If one chose to 
cut but one-half the trees and leave the balance for another twenty-six 
years there would be much of the lumber worth far more than $15.00 
I>er thousand fee, for many of the outer boards of the lower cuts would 
be nearly clear stuff. Could a farmer make any better investiment for 
his children or grandchildren than the planting of a few acres fpf Nor- 
way spruce or white pines?" i 

WOODLOT MANAGEMENT. 

Prof. E. E. Bogue of Michigan Agricultural College says in the 
Kalamazoo Telegraph: 

"The farm woodlot lends itself readily to the practice of forestry be- 
cause it is usually small in extent and is under the owner's constant 
supervision. The owner cares for, harvests and markets the crop, there- 
by preventing the waste common to lumbering on a large scale. It is 
as poor management to fail to harvest the timber crop at the right 
time as it is the wheat crop. As long as the trees are not decaying 
and show no signs of rapid failure they may be left profitably in the 
stand. There are always to be found some crooked and otherwise 
inferior trees, which occupy the space that well formed trees should 
occupy. In order to have a perfect stand the thing to do is to remove 
these trees gradually and replace them with better sorts. Another com- 
mon condition is the growth of blue beech, ironwood, dogw^ood, common 
birch and other poor or brushlike kinds of timber of little or no com- 
mercial value. These should be removed in the interior of the woodlot 
but left about the border to keep out winds. Another common condi- 
tion of the woodlot is where marketable trees have been removed, leav- 
ing an open space. The grass readily comes into this open space and 
where the owner sees a small amount of pasture he thinks that it is 
going to waste unless he turns the stock into it to eat the grass, but 
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while they are eating some of the pasture they also eat some of the 
little trees, which promise to make a future crop of timber. To be 
«ure, they eat good and bad alike, and many that they eat would be 
of no value if left, but at the same time they take away trees that, 
under artificial conditions, are very expensive to replace. These open 
places should be filled with trees underneath which grass cannot grow, 
then there will be no excuse for turning stock into the woodlot. If 
t$hade is needed for the stock, it would be better to fence in an acre or 
80 and allow the stock to range in this rather than to range in the 
whole woodlot. This class of woodlot is probably in the majority. A 
very small expenditure is necessary to stock these open places with 
young trees. Another class of woodlot is one which does not really 
exist in fact, but should exist upon much of the rolling land that has 
been cleared of timber and the side hills allowed to wash into gullies. 
Another similar condition is where low, wet land has been cleared and 
found unprofitable even for pasture. Such land brings the owner noth- 
ing, but is rather an expense to him, because he must pay taxes on all 
he owns." 

HOW TO START A WOODLOT. 

F. J. Phillips, of the United States Bureau of Forestry, writing to 
the Michigan Farmer, says: 

^Tor the man with a stretch of poor land on his farm or one who is 
, an owner in the northern regions where almost the entire acreage is 
unsuitable for even the fair growth of the usual farm crops, it is to 
be strongly recommended that an immediate start be made toward re- 
storing this again to the growth of a forest crop, and it is pertinent 
that a few general suggestions be given as to the use of a few of our 
trees and the best forestal treatment. 

"For the southern portion of the State, because of a richer soil and 
a milder climate, a much larger number of trees are available for planta- 
tion purposes. Of those most pre-eminently suited for a farm wood- 
lot, there may be mentioned the black locust, hardy catalpa, black wal- 
nut, white ash and European larch for the better class of soil,- while 
the black locust, white pine and red pine are undoubtedly best adapted 
for the poorer classes of soil. For the northern regions the three pines 
— white, red and Jack — have proved the most suitable, and although 
there is confidence among our experts that some few other trees will 
succeed, it is advisable that a waiting policy be followed until after 
the success or failure is noted of experiments now in progress. 

"On the better classes of soil, a distance of six by six feet is gen- 
erally considered most satisfactory, while upon the poorer soil, such as 
our pine barren land, a distance of four by four feet is none too close. 
In this latter case, the thicker planting is recommended on account of 
the better protection needed for the soil and the greater liability for 
a number to die. This number of trees on the poorer soil should re- 
main greater than the number on the richer soil until approximately 
the age of thirty years, after which there should be a slightly decreased 
number, which should continue to decrease according to the fertility of 
the soil. In every case of thinning, whether on poor or rich land, the 
primary idea must always be to under-thin rather than to over-cut. 
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since the exposure of the soil to the effect of the sun always means a 
detriment to the woodlot, and where this is noticeable over the entire 
area, it means an element which is bound to produce a most noticeable 
loss and, in all probability, will mark the entire venture as a losing 
one." 

TWO TREES BRING $350. 

A year ago a Johnson county (Ind.) farmer sold two black walnut 
trees for J350. They were the last of a grove of hundreds which he had 
cut down from time to time for firewood, fence rails and the like. At 
the lowest estimate the grove would be worth today $25,000, or three 
times as much as his entire farm. Some farmers now have here and 
there in their rail fences a walnut rail representing a tree which, if 
left standing, would be worth more than the field the fence incloses. 

The same thing is true, but in a less degree, of the oak timber that 
has become so popular in recent years for making furniture, for the 
inside finish of houses and for making hardwood floors. Twenty-five 
years ago there were thousands of acres of land covered with this 
growth. It was ruthlessly cut down, piled into great heaps and burned. 
Today an average oak tree, relatively free from knots, is worth to the 
farmer from $50 to $65. — Chicago Record-Herald. 



FUEL EASILY GROWN FROM WILLOW HEDGE. 

»• 

Mr. Voorhees, of Oakland county, at the Farmers' Institute at Grand 
Rapids, gave an illustration of the value of the white willow for fueL 
He said that on one farm sixty rojds of hedge was planted, with the 
idea of using it for fencing as a hedge. This was a good deal of a 
failure, but incidentally the row of willows became of value to the 
farm, first as a protecting barrier from the prevailing west winds^ 
and, second, as a source of fuel for the homestead. By gradually cut- 
ting off this row of willows and allowing the sprouts to grow, renew- 
ing the hedge sufficiently, fuel has been continuously obtained to satisfy 
the wants of the home. 



A PRACTICAL THOUGHT. 

The Hon. Henry Chamberlain, a leading public-spirited citizen of our 
State, in a letter to the president of the Michigan Forestry Commission^ 
introduced the following suggestive word: "I am of the conviction 
that timber growing can be made profitable, but good sense must be 
put into this as into any other agricultural product. I have been led 
to criticise that advice given by some thoughtless people concerning 
the growth of black walnut. I have cut down black walnuts sixty years 
old, that were simply white walnut, because the colored pigments had 
not been developed and so the timber was no more valuable than any 
other ordinary varieties. On the other hand, cherry gets its special 
value as connected with its color, in the early days of its growth, and 
is a more promising species to use for timber purposes. The white 
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pine grows very luxuriantly in western Michigan. I know of speci- 
mens fifty or sixty years old that are now three feet in diameter." 

TREES NEEDED FOR WIND BREAK. 

"The channel which the government is cutting through from the 
Kalamazoo river to Lake Michigan, just below Saugatuck, will be a 
useless waste of money unless means are taken for preventing its filling 
up with sand," says Wesley Bradfield of the Forestry Department of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Bradfield has been investigating the sand dunes of the east shore 
of Lake Michigan and the opportunities for reforestation. He points 
out that the new cut is just in line of one of the moving sand dunes 
which choked up the Kalamazoo river to such an extent as to make 
the cut necessary. "This dune is moving at the rate of several feet per 
vear," he says, "and is now but a very short distance from the line of 
the cut." 

"If the cut is completed at this point, the services of a dredge will 
be required practically all of the time," he added, "to keep the channel 
from filling up. The wind blows continually in upon it, and sand fol- 
lows the wind at a remarkable rate. 

"The only method of preventing the channel becoming worthless is 
to plant trees and beach grass between the present mouth of the river 
and the new channel. If this is not done, it will cost more to maintain 
the channel after it is completed than it did to cut it through in the 
first place." — Holland Sentinel. 



REFORESTATION ARGUMENTS. 

FIRE AND STREAM PROTECTION. 

Wm. H. White, of Boyne City, writes the president of the Forestry 
Commission : 

"This is ^ grand and good work which the Michigan Forestry Asso- 
ciation is organized to accomplish, and should have the co-operation of 
the lumberman and timber land holders of the State. There is no 
individual who can do anything. It must be done by the State and 
nation. Our cut-over lands that are not suitable for agriculture should be 
eared for. That is, the small trees that are left after the lumberman's 
axe has gone through, should be protected from fire and allowed to 
grow. As it is now, after the land has been logged and the dry spell 
comes in, the fire goes through and most of the small timber is killed 
before any undergrowth comes up to check the flames. If the land can 
only be cared for a few years after it is logged, it would then be pro- 
tected from fire by the undergrowth, and then the dead brush would 
rot down. It is the first year after logging that the great risk comes. 
I would also advocate protecting the forests at the heads of streams so 
as to protect our water supply. Anything affecting our water supply 
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affects everything else, namely, fish, stock raising, irrigation, etc. We 
have a few thousand acres at the head waters of the Boyne river, and 
this land should be protected after the saw timber has been taken off. 
It would be very necessary to have this protected on account of the 
water supply as there are so many small streams coming out of the hill- 
sides entering in the one great stream which form Boyne river. How- 
ever, no individuals can do anything with this. It will have to be 
done by such strength as the State or nation can give. We have 
such lands as are not suitable for agriculture, stock grazing, etc., which 
should be owned and protected by the State, to be held as timber re- 
serves. The dead timber, brush and logs that are left on the ground 
by the lumberman, should be cleaned up so as to give protection against 
fire to small standing and growing timber." 

ECONOMICS OF REFORESTATION. 

In an address before the Detroit Board of Commerce, -Prof. Filibert 
Roth said: 

"A woodlot has a recognized value that is easily determinable. It is 
not subject to the fluctuations encountered in other directions. The wheat 
crop may fail, the orchards may produce but little, yet the forests, when 
properly cared for, continue to grow and increase in value. It is im- 
possible to determine in advance the price of farm produce. Short 
crops may force the values up or an abundant yield lead to a decline. 
Lumber, however, is yearly becoming more expensive. The defnands for 
building purposes are far in excess of the supply, despite the^fact that 
steel, cement, brick and other materials are being utilized on a larger 
scale than ever. Where Michigan was once in a i>osition to supply a 
considerable portion of the country, lumber from other sections is being 
imported to meet domestic requirements, and the prospects are for 
anything but a betterment of conditions. 

"The present generation might reap modest profits from so simple a 
plan as that proposed by Arthur Hill, of Saginaw, who favors plant- 
ing rapid growing varieties of trees, but it is to the future as well as 
the present that the progressive agriculturist must look. As a result 
of the methods followed in the devastation of forests, Michigan now 
possesses some 6,000,000 acres of land which have reverted to its keep- 
ing, and which are a constant expense. In five years prior to 1902 up- 
wards of $800,000 was expended for advertising lands for sale, yet there 
is practically as much idle territory now as then. Had this sum, or 
the greater portion of it, been devoted to reforestation, the State would 
have more to show in the form of practical results than is now the case. 

"Michigan could well afford to prosecute the work of reforestation, 
while encouraging individual effort along this line. It would thus be 
adding to the value of its holdings and providing for demands it is at 
present unable to supply. The average agriculturist could spare a con- 
siderable portion of his holdings for this purpose, and by more thorough 
cultivation of the remaining acres materially increase his returns from 
all sources. From every point of view the movement is of the utmost 
importance. Its feasibility has been demonstrated beyond a doubt. 
Preservation of the timber lands still in existence and replanting those 
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depleted, insures returns far more alluring than those derived from 
other lines of endeavor, while involving but a fraction of the labor. 
Some day there will come an awakening on the part of those now in- 
different to their own welfare, and the subject will be given the con- 
sideration to which it is justly entitled." — Detroit News. 

PROFITABLE TREE CULTURE. 

Prof. Roth said the time would come when one-third of the State would 
be under forest culture. He said forestry had been successfully practiced 
in Europe for 1,000 years, and several states have adopted the plan. 
Prof. Roth scored the State for its taxation methods, which meant con- 
fiscation of lands in northern counties, he said. While J20 per $1,000 
would cover all taxes in Washtenaw county, $60 was imposed in Ros- 
common county and instances were known where $100 per $1,000 was 
levied. Neither should the timber be assessed after the assessment of 
the land, any more than a farmer's crops should be assessed on top of 
the farm assessment. In Central Ontario, Prof. Roth said, the timber 
lands retained by the people produce enough revenue to pay the pro- 
vincial taxes for the section. 

Arthur Hill advocated* the growing of poplar for wood pulp for the 
paper mills. He said Michigan mills were now bringing in pulp from 
other states. The poplar is a rapid grower, and could be grown with 
pine, which would be a later source of revenue. Mr. Hill said the de- 
mand for jWOod is increasing and that reforestation would be a stimulus 
to the various wood-working industries. — Detroit Journal. 

TALK LESS PLANT MORE TREES. 

The era of forest agitation alone has passed. We are talking less 
and doing more. The department of agriculture is training a bureau 
of forest experts in woodcraft to serve the nation, the states, companies, 
and individuals along forestry lines. 

Reforesting of large areas is being carried on by the bureau of for- 
estry and by several states, for the purpose of giving object lessons to 
our people with regard to methods of planting and varieties of trees. 
The farmer is planting for wind-breaks and fuel, and in many cases he 
is planting valuable varieties for coming generations. 

Co-operation between the department of agriculture and states, com- 
panies and individuals is progressing rapidly. Our trained foresters 
are getting into touch with the college and experiment station forces 
of the states, with companies that hold woodlands for present and 
future use, and with individuals. • • • Congress is giving liberally 
to forest research, enabling us to do systematic work with wood in all 
its uses. 

The future requires forest planting at the sources of all our streams 
that are not now protected by trees, to make the hills store up water 
against time of drouth and to modify the flooding of the lowlands. — 
James Wilson, United States Secretary of Agriculture. 
18 
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NO QUESTION MORE IMPORTANT. 

There is no question confronting the State that is of greater senti- 
mental interest or commercial significance than reforestation. In the 
comparatively short time that has been devoted to the questions of 
forest preservation and reforestation in the United States great progress 
has been made, but there are so many diflSculties and the proposition 
is so strange to a people that have only recently pushed as pioneers be- 
yond the virgin forest that it is not surprising if considerable time 
must elapse before the work is on a satisfactory basis. It is a question^ 
however, of vast importance to Michigan and one that requires State 
initiative and support as well as the systematic co-operation of the 
farmers and the owners of the denuded lands in the north. 

A European would laugh at the helplessness of the American who 
speaks of the disappearance of the black walnut timber supply. Of 
course, that supply can be reproduced. So can the pine and the oak, 
now rapidly disappearing. The part that the State should take and 
the part that should be left to private enterprise are not yet determined. 
But it seems certain that the matter of protection against fire should 
be left to the State. Owners of lands which have been given up to 
reforestation should be favored and there should be some plan devised 
w^hereby the farmer would devote some time and some land to the cul- 
tivation of merchantable timber. The slowness of the process of re- 
production does not appeal strongly to the American mind and yet 
competent experts give the assurance that no crop is more surely a 
profitable one than the forest. — Detroit Free Press. 

WARNING FROM PROF. ROTH. 

'*If the people of Michigan do not get busy pretty soon in the way 
of reforestation and proper safeguarding of the timber now standing, 
half the retail lumber trade of Michigan will be cut off within twenty 
years,^' said Prof. Filibert Koth, professor of forestry at the University 
of Michigan. "This statement is easily backed by facts. You can take 
for example the city of Grand Kapids, which became the Furniture 
City through being the center of a great oak tract. Now the lumber 
used in Grand Rapids desks and tables is shipped from points 600 
miles or more away, at a cost of $250 a carload. Our pine industry is 
rapidly getting to the same stage. 

"I would not ask to have the oak tracts reforested, as the soil is 
profitably utilized for farming. The immense pine lands of the north, 
which are being denuded by the lumberman's axe and carelessly started 
fires, present a different proposition, as the soil is useless, except for 
huckleberries. 

"The preservation of the forest industry in these counties means mil- 
lions of dollars to the business of the State. 

"I have been told that a lumber famine was threatened. The lumber 
famine is here. I know a man who is losing $100 per year by stacking 
his crops out of doors because he cannot afford the lumber at present 
prices for a barn. I know that the city of Detroit would have 500 more 
iiouses now if it were not for the price of lumber. The movement for 
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preserving and renewing the forests should have started thirty years 
ago." — Detroit Tribune. 

ADVANTAGES INESTIMABLE. 

The advantages to accrue to the State of Michigan by an intelligent 
and progressive practice of forestry on existing woodlands and refor- 
estation of lands, not specially valuable for other purposes, cannot be 
•estimated. 

For this reason the reforestation work of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
<*ompany, in the upper peninsula, is of special interest, as the lessons 
there learned may be applied to similar reforestation work elsewhere 
in the State, where there are large areas of land of little present value. 

The iron company began planting trees near Negaunee about three 
vears ago. These were young pines taken from the Negaunee nursery, 
less than a foot in height. when transplanted, but they are now three 
to four feet high and in excellent condition. Preparations are now 
being made to remove 20,000 more young pines from the nursery and 
«et them out on a forty-acre tract of land at Anna river. The owners 
•expect that these trees will be of merchantable size in from fifty to 
«ixty 3'ears. Forestry has probably made the greatest progress in the 
arid and semi-arid regions of the west, where lumber and posts are 
scarce and high in price. There the planting of catalpa, cottonwood, 
the eucalypts for commercial purposes, has proved profitable, and the 
timber has been of great value for lumber, fence posts and fuel. Lands 
planted to forest have, in some cases, begun to make returns in ten to 
llfteen years, but these were, of course, set out with the quick-growing 
Tarieties. 

Thus far the trees planted have been conifers, but an interesting fea- 
ture will be the planting of a ten-acre tract of land at Coalwood, on 
the east branch of the Munising railway, with wild cherry trees. That 
region is a natural home of the wild cherry, and it is believed that the 
experiment will be successful. — Hancock Journal. 

SITUATION REVIEWED. 

According to the United States census of 1900, approximately sixty- 
:five per cent, or twenty-three of the thirty-six millions acres of land in 
Michigan were unimproved. Of this amount, one-fourth, representing 
ehiefly the lighter pinery lands, has reverted to the State for non- 
payment of taxes. Attempts to get these lands settled, or at least into 
private hands, where they would once more produce revenue in the form 
of taxes, have met with indifferent success. Meanwhile there has been 
witnessed the decline of the lumber industry, once such a prominent 
factor in the wealth of the State. In 1890 this industrv produced J129,- 
000,000; ten years later it had declined to f 67,000,000. 'instead of Mich- 
igan being one of the greatest export lumber states in the world, it is 
today dependent, in a large degree, upon outside sources for its own 
supplies. Cedar and redwood from the Pacific coast, pine from the 
i'arolinas and other south Atlantic states and cypress from the gulf 
are being imported, and vast sums of money are annually sent away 
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for a necessity which would still have been obtainable at home had it 
not been for the shortsighted policy pursued and the carelessness dis- 
played in the misuse of the forests which once covered Michigan. 

In prosecuting the work of reforestation and arousing public interest 
in the subject, the Michigan Forestry Commission is doing splendid 
service. Since the adoption of a new policy by the State in 1903, its 
field of activities has been appreciably enlarged, forest reserves in Ros- 
common and Crawford counties having been set aside, where the work 
of reforestation has been prosecuted vigorously. With the steadily de- 
creasing timber supply, sentiment is undergoing a change. Opposition 
to reforestation is disappearing and the movement is receiving encour- 
agement that promises to assist in producing tangible results. Once 
the people realize the opportunities that have been neglected and the 
possibilities within their grasp, reforestation will receive an impetus 
insuring the return, in a large measure, of conditions which prevailed 
before improvident lumbermen stripped the State of one of its most 
valuable natural resources. — Detroit Free Press. 



FORESTRY FINANCIALLY SOUND. 

"The millionaire lumbermen of Michigan did not make their wealth 
out of the profit on lumber," said Hon. Arthur Hill, "at least not 
directly. They grew rich in spite of themselves by foresight in pur- 
chasing timber tracts which increased wonderfully in value before they 
could manufacture the timber into lumber. You have men in Grand 
Rapids (the Blodgetts), who bought timber in Louisiana a few years 
ago at 12.50 an acre, which today would bring $25 an acre. And the 
end is not yet. 

"From the Saginaw v-alley, where my father operated a mill, was ex- 
ported, it is estimated, |20,000,000,000 feet of lumber. Today I am inter- 
ested in a company which ships 1,000,000 feet annually from Oregon to 
Owosso, a few miles from Saginaw. The freight on this lumber is f 14 
per thousand. The Panama canal will now open a .market for western 
limber in Europe. Within fifty years every stick of timber will be re- 
quired in the United States. The consumption per capita is annually 
increasing, despite the growing use of concrete and steel in construc- 
tion, because of the vast increase in building operations. 

"Forestry is a long range proposition, but sound financially. We will 
soon be facing a lumber famine. The demand for pulp wood has sent 
the price to |l0.50 per cord. Land unfit for cultivation set out with 
the proper kind of trees will make more money than in any other way. 

"Take that land known as the Chandler marsh, north of Lansing. 
There is an excellent opportunity to set out willows, which make pulp 
wood as good as cedar. I venture to say this land could be made to 
yield |200 an acre in twenty-five years." — Bay City Tribune. 

PINE SHOULD COME FIRST. 

While forestry in Michigan in its ultimate development may include 
the growth of indigenous hardwood timber, it seems that initial effort 
on the part of the State Forestry Commission should be mainly devoted 
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to the reforestation of those eutover lands that are unfit for anything 
but the growth of pine trees. There are large belts of such lands that 
can be utilized in no other at present known way, and they will remain 
to mar the prosperity of the State and hinder its progress until some 
way shall be devised to make them productive of revenue through the 
growth of timber. Judson F. Clark has told the Forestry Commission 
what can be done with those pine barrens, and it were well if his advice 
could be followed. 

The Forestry Commission will have all it can do to perfect and carry 
out plans for the planting and preservation of another pine growth, 
and should devote all its attention for several years to that matter. 
Beyond that it will be sufficient to put into force measures for the 
preservation and economical cutting of existing forests, especially on 
the hardwood areas of the State. Such operations should include both 
the settled and unsettled portions of the State. This is a matter of 
great importance in sections that are being bought up by those who 
intend to convert their lands info farms. Lumber companies are sweep- 
ing their lands clean of timber, a process that should be modified so as 
to leave enough timber on each section, quarter section and eighty to 
supply the needs of settlers, as well as to assure windbreaks all over 
the landscape; for it has been demonstrated, by experience, that such 
natural barriers against the wind have a wonderfully ameliorating 
effect on the temperature and are good for the crops that grow in in- 
tervening openings. Besides a goodly quantity of woodland conserves 
springs and streams, holds the snow from drifting away and leaving 
the grouiid bare, prevents too rapid flow and evaporation of water and 
in all things is something to be desired. Sweeping denudation is now 
going on in the newer northern counties, but there is yet time to resist 
it to some degree if adequate influences can be brought to bear to that 
end. The State Forestry Commission should devote a large part of its 
effort to the preservation of a fraction, at least, of existing forests. 
When that work shall have been placed on a promising footing plans 
for reforestation with the hardwoods in the older sections of the State 
can be taken up and carried forward to positive results. There are 
great possibilities in the future forestry of this country, but those most 
feasible and commeiidatory to the public should first be undertaken. — 
American Lumberman. 

MAN MADE DESERTS. 

"Over in Michigan, in the central part of the lower peninsula, they 
have upwards of six million acres of waste land, the result of unwise 
lumbering. The lumbermen left the debris on the ground after cutting 
the trees and a fire came along and destroyed the young seed trees. 
This prevented a new growth of trees, and there will never be another 
forest in that district unless new trees are planted." 

Dr. Judson F. Clark, formerly of Cornell University, now provincial 
forester for Ontario, so declared Friday night in an address on "For- 
estry" before the Windsor Literary and Scientific Society. Similar 
"man-made deserts," as he termed the waste lands, were to be found in 
many other localities, but woodsmen are profiting by the mistakes of 
their predecessors. Dr. Clark said more wood is now being used the 
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world over than ever before, in spite of the fact that iron and cement 
are employed so extensively in construction. He predicted that the 
Mississippi valley will become the Dominion's best customer, and that 
its 30,000,000 population will increase before long to 100,000,000. — 
Detroit Journal. 

WOULD EVEN CHANGE TARIFF LAWS. 

Geo. B. Horton, at the State Grange meeting at Grand Rapids, said r 
"Let us begin to define some positive lines of action. While we can 
do much on our account by setting apart our remnant forests, exclude 
all live stock, plant trees and give nature a fair chance; from a public 
sense we must do more. We must discuss and agitate to create an 
acting sentiment among the people of the State; we must define and 
suggest State laws which will encourage and aid forestry, and it seems 
quite evident that we may well urge congress to investigate whether a 
partial or a full repeal of the tariff, as it applies to imported lumber 
and logs, will contribute to the public good by reducing cost of all 
wood material, and, greatest of all, to effect a halt in the careless de- 
struction of the remnants of forests of our country." 

LUMBER FAMINE^ OF COURSE. 

Of course there is going to be a famine in lumber. There can be 
nothing else at the rate the trees have been cut off for the past thirty 
years. Lumbermen seem to care nothing about the future of the lum- 
ber industry. They are, for the present, contented to let the future take 
care of itself. Millions of feet of timber have been cut in Michigan 
which ought to have been left standing. Reforestation of our forests 
will take more than a generation, and by that time the present stumpage 
of the south, west and Canada will have been so depleted that the few 
straggling trees that forestry has produced will not be more than a drop 
in the bucket. — Bay City Times. 

FIRST WARNING FROM PROF. R. C. KEDZIE. 

The "inexhaustible forest of Michigan," was a term much in service 
in the earl^^ descriptions of "Michigan Territory," by those interested 
in populating the peninsulas; as if settlers could clear their lands and 
have the timber left, and "lumber barons" never create "timber bar- 
rens." The phrase "inexhaustibility" was applied in the same confident 
manner as if the ocean, the air or the earth was meant. A writer 
of eminence, as late as twenty-five years ago, was still contending for 
the "inexhaustibility" of the Michigan woods. But about that time 
came a note of warning from the late Prof. Robert C. Kedzie in an able 
article, showing that if given conditions, then in operation, continued, 
fifty years would witness the fall of the last pine monarch of the State 
and the disappearance of the magnificent hardwood, the value of which 
was only then beginning to be appreciated. — Detroit News. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ^^DELIGHTED/^ 

"Dee-lighted/' President Koosevelt used his familiar and most ex- 
pressive greeting when he devoted more than an hour of his valuable 
time receiving the party representing the Michigan Ketail Lumbermen's 
Association. The members of the party enjoyed the reception, but the 
president was just as much pleased as his visitors. 

Representative Denby and Arthur L. Holmes, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, made the arrangements for the reception early this morning, 
and when the reception occurred, Mr. Holmes made a nice speech, to 
which the president responded. Mr. Holmes told the president that 
the association favored forestry legislation and that the members had^ 
at their recent meeting in Detroit, voted a neat appropriation to carry 
out their forestry ideas. This pleased Mr. Roosevelt very much, and 
he said that he hoped other states would be as active as Michigan in 
the forestry movement. — ^Washington Special to Detroit Free Press. 

UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT. 

Impressive figures are those furnished by the American Lumberman 
regarding the production of white and Norway pine in Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. During 1905 there was cut, in the three states, 
3,428,029,000 feet of pine, a decrease of 592,888,000 feet from 1904. 
Marked as was this falling off, the situation becomes still more startling 
when it is considered that in 1890, the banner year, there were cut 9,597,- 
623,000 feet, since which time, with the exception of 1892, when excep- 
tional demands stimulated production, there has been a gradual decline. 
At the present rate it is not difficult to determine the day when pine 
timber in the three states will be practically extinct, and the conclu- 
sion is obvious. 

No more eloquent argument in support of reforestation could be 
advanced than that furnished in the showing made by the American 
Lumberman. With a decline of forty per cent in production in fifteen 
years in the face of increased demands, the time is rapidlj approaching 
when in building there must come general substitution of other ma- 
terials. Its complete elimination is, of course, impossible, and with all 
possible advancement vast amounts of lumber will still be required. 
The same is true as regards furniture. In other directions the demand 
promises to continue, and the only hope of relief lies in replanting the 
forests that have been destroyed. — Detroit Free Press. 



A UNIVERSITY SUGGESTION. 

There is a movement on foot that is already said to be assuming large 
proportions, to have large land owners deed their land to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, rather than let it revert to the State for unpaid taxes. 
If this were done, it is estimated that the university would be rich 
from the profits made during the next fifty years. 

It is claimed that more than one-half the capital invested in the lum- 
ber business in 1890 had been taken out of the State in 1900. This 
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condition of affairs is said to have come about in the face of the fact 
that the lumber and woodworking industry is the second largest in the 
State, and the most important one of counties that make up half the 
area of Michigan. 

Michigan is importing lumber and timber from all parts of the union, 
although the location and character of its lands give reason to suppose 
that even more than the demand for home consumption could be cared 
for. Shingles are brought from Seattle, pine from North Carolina, 
cypress from the gulf, and giant timbers from the Pacific. In other 
words, the citizens of this commonwealth are paying out large sums 
for something that ought to exist within its borders, even to the extent 
of a large surplus to be distributed in other states and countries. 

It is claimed that the manner in which the State lands have been ad- 
vertised has not tended to J)enefit the good name of the State. Heralded 
as the "cheapest lands of their kind" and "suitable for sheep range," 
those behind the present movement assert that the real advantages of 
Michigan land have been lost sight of. For this same reason, it appears 
that other states, such as New York and Pennsylvania, as well as. many 
so-called arid western states, have put what is called a minimum- price 
on land, recognizing that it is a mistake to settle a poor man on an un- 
productive acre. Even the government demands $2.50 an acre for home- 
stead lands. 

With the State owning 6,000,000 acres of land and making no effort 
to improve it, there seems to be neither disposition nor incentive for 
private owners to do anything different. This is made more apparent 
when it is understood that actual reforestation cannot be successfully 
accomplished without proper legislation, protection and just taxation. 
The State is the one to look after the latter objects, and it is claimed 
that it could set a good example by starting in on its own lands. — 
Detroit Free Press. 



DUTY OF THE STATE. 

The slow progress of the State toward forest preservation, and the 
continued indifference of public sentiment, are regretful and discourag- 
ing. While the people are directly to blame for this situation, it is 
a fact which must be recognized before the accomplishment of anything 
can be hoped, that actual reforestation can only be brought about by 
proper legislation. Only when the State takes hold of the problem in a 
conscientious, aggressive and business-like manner, will farmers and 
land-owners be induced to act. — The State should take the lead in this 
matter, not only because its economic and business welfare so demand, 
but because as the owner of so much unclaimed and unprofitable land 
it is in a position peculiarly advantageous to the undertaking and be- 
cause all the people should share the cost and reap the ultimate profit 
of an enterprise which will inure to the common good. 

It is therefore incumbent upon the legislature to initiate reforesta- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, the legislature is more disposed to adorn 
the commonwealth with costly institutions and expensive governmental 
machinery than it is to provide funds for the replanting of trees and 
securing timber supplies for posterity. How much better that the mil- 
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lions of growing expenditures, which have finally necessitated retrench- 
ment and economy, might be attributed to an investment in an enter- 
prise of invaluable good to the people like restoring the lumber in- 
dustry to future Michigan than that they should be charged to useless 
junkets, lucrative jobs for office-holders, ornamental buildings and other 
forms of graft. — But to secure a start from the legislature the people 
must remember that the responsibility lies with the them. Public in- * 
terest must be aroused in reforestation before any real and practical 
progress can be made. — Alpena Argus. 



NO TIME TO LOSE. 

The problem of the future, with reference to timber, lies directly to 
the north of us. It is the plains of the counties west and north of Sag- 
inaw bay that offer splendid opportunities for reforestation, and to 
which the State of Michigan must look for a renewal of its lumber 
industry if it is ever to be renewed. The people of Saginaw ought, 
therefore, for coming generations, to take a special interest in the move- 
ment now on foot for the regrowth of a new timber supply. Experts 
declare that the "plains," now barren and unsuited to cultivation, offer 
as good results for reforestation as any land in the country. The De- 
troit & Mackinaw Railway company is making experiments of this 
nature in Iosco county, which, by their promising outlook, ought to 
convince everyone of the great possibilities of forestry that may easily 
be realized by the State on a large scale and at comparatively trifling 
cost. Michigan is losing time and wealth by not seriously taking up 
the problem of reforestation. It is a matter that should be undertaken 
by the legislature and pressed to successful conclusion by co-operation 
of the public. — Saginaw News. 



RUTHLESS DEPLETION OF THE FORESTS. 

Despite the substitution of other materials for building purposes, the 
slaughter of the forests goes on at an astounding rate. Incomplete 
returns to the Department of Agriculture place the lumber cut in the 
United States, during 1905, at 27,738,000,000 feet. Great as is the out- 
put, the significant feature of the report is the change in order that 
various states have undergone in the matter of production. Michigan 
is now fifth in the list, Washington, Louisiana, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota preceding it in the order named. Maine was for years the great log- 
ging state, but with the passing of time, eight southern states — Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, North Carolina, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, Virginia 
and Louisiana — all lead it. 

The ruthless depletion of the forests promises, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, to result in their practical elimination. When aug- 
mented by fires annually stripping thousands of acres the end is ap- 
preciably hastened. Realizing the disadvantage at which they would 
be placed if present conditions were permitted to continue, mining in- 
terests in the upper peninsula have undertaken the work of reforesta- 
tion on a liberal scale. The Cleveland Cliffs Company, controlling vast 
19 
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tracts of land, has instituted a systematic campaign. The Calnmet & 
Hecla Company is also working along similar lines, and in demonstrat- 
ing the possibilities in this direction a valuable service is being per- 
formed. — Detroit Free Press. 



REFORESTATION WORK BEING DONE. 

NURSERY AT TAWAS BEACH. 

One of the most interesting spots to the visitors at Tawas Beach is 
the tree nursery started last spring under the direction of Prof. Roth, 
of the University of Michigan. Here can be seen seedlings of the giant 
redwood of California and others of the needle-bearing tree, with the 
seeds sticking to the tops of the small seedlings, for all the world 
like onions just coming through. 

Thousands of pines and ornamental trees have been set out in the 
spacious grounds and are being cared for by the students from the uni- 
versity. 

The experiment will be of value not only to the D. & M. Company^ 
but also to every person interested in the disposition of the cut-over 
pine lands of northern Michigan. That these lands could be made to 
again grow forests is not doubted, as one has only to wander over the 
plains and see what nature has done, when fire is kept out, in the way 
of reforesting work. Large tracts of white and Norway pine, from 
two to six inches in diameted, are to be found, and if protected by the 
State and patrolled so that the danger from fire would be reduced to 
the minimum, the day would not be far distant when the pine that 
made Michigan famous could be cut in quantities again. — Alpena News. 

HOW PINE LANDS ARE PLANTED. 

The cones secured, they are placed in a drying house and subjected 
to a constant temperature of 100 degrees, until thoroughly dry, and 
the scales, which contain the seeds, spread apart. They are then treated 
to what is called a shaking process, which breaks open the scales and 
allows the seeds to drop out. Each scale contains two seeds, each sup- 
plied with a wing which has to be removed by a second shaking process. 
A bushel of cones will yield about one pound of seed. 

The seed is planted in long beds, about four feet wide, in rows six to 
eight inches apart, parallel with the width of the bed. After the future 
pine has sprouted, it is allowed to remain in the bed for two years, 
when it and its companions are transplanted to beds containing rows 
about eighteen inches apart and set eight to ten inches within the row. 
Here they are allowed to remain another two years, at the end of 
which time they will have attained a height of from twelve to fifteen 
inches, and should have thrived sufficiently to require no further care. 
They are then ready for transplanting on the lands to be reclaimed. 
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and when no space is taken np by other trees, 1,500 to 2,000 of the 
tiny pines can be planted on each acre. — ^Norway, Mich., dispatch to 
Manistee News. 

ALGER COUNTY PINE NURSERY. 

Another step in the movement instituted a year ago by the Cleveland 
Cliffs Company for the reforestation of its large area of cnt-over lands, 
was the establishment of a forest tree nursery at Coalwood, Alger 
county, this spring. The work is already under way, and there are 
about four acres of two-year-old white pine seedlings under cultivation 
at Coalwood, as well as other varieties of forest trees transplanted from 
the Negaunee nursery of the company. A ten-acre wild cherry orchard 
set out at Coalwood last spring stood the winter very well. But few 
trees were killed by the cold, although some were broken down by the 
snow. Twenty thousand Norway spruce plants, set out in the vicinity 
of the company's private fish hatchery at Munising, also withstood the 
winter in excellent fashion. Trees were planted, this spring too, in 
the vicinity of Trout bay, on Grand island, off Munising. At least 10,- 
000 white pine, Norway pine and Norway spruce trees were set out at 
that point. The forestry work of the company in Alger county is in 
charge of two experts, graduates of the. Biltmore Forestry school. — 
Ludington Chronicle. 

CALUMET AND HECLA GET BUSY. 

An important innovation in Lake Superior copper mining methods, 
and one that promises to prove of lasting benefit, will be introduced by 
the Calumet & Hecla Company. 

The scheme embraces the reforestation of the lands which have been 
denuded of their timber growth. Experts have been engaged by the 
Calumet & Hecla Company, and the first work will be done on some 
of the company's lands in Keweenaw county. 

The Calumet & Hecla, with possible exception of the St. Mary's 
Mineral Land Company, is the largest holder of lands in the Lake 
Sui>erior copper district. The timber demands for its mining opera- 
tions, particularly those conducted upon the Calumet conglomerate lode, 
are very large and the rapid decrease in the supply available at short 
distances makes it important that some action be taken for the provi- 
sion of future needs. 

The Calumet & Hecla Company owns a large area of cut-over lands 
in Houghton and Keweenaw counties, and the planting of seeding 
trees upon these tracts will insure a timber supply for future years. — 
Alpena News. 

PLANTING THE BARRENS. 

In planting on the barrens, seemingly little care is taken. A plant 
two years old is set in the midst of the shrubbery. A hole about one 
foot square is dug in order to prevent the weeds choking the young 
plants. The shade of the ferns and bushes is desirable, as the pines are 
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more healthy in the shade. The shrubbery also retains moisture which 
is desirable on the young pine. 

It is also desirable as soon as the young pine is able to flight out 
its own existence that it be crowded by other kinds of trees. This 
forces the pine to grow up tall and straight. 

Arthur Hill, of Saginaw, is enthusiastic over reforestation. "In a 
few years this poplar now growing on the barrens will be valuable for 
pulp wood," he said. "In the meantime they help out young pines by 
giving them shade and a fight. Pulp wood is valuable nowadays and 
poplar is as good as the best. Therefore, the man who attempts to re- 
forest some of these barrens will have a marketable supply of pulp 
while he is waiting for his pines to grow." 

Thornton A. Green, of Ontonagon, is also an enthusiastic believer in 
reforestation. He is practicing it to some extent on the sands of his 
home town, Ontonagon. — Saginaw News. 



WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

C. V. R. Townsend, who has charge of the lands of the Cleveland 
Cliffs IroQ Company, recently stated that if pine tree seeds had been 
planted thirty years ago on the 4,000 or more acres in the Baldwin 
Kiln district, when the timber was removed, those lands would now be 
highly valuable. 

The attention of other land owners may well be given to the work 
■of this company, as they may find it profitable to plant trees and prac- 
tice forestry on their own waste tracts. The State also should encour- 
age the experiment and take such action as will encourage tree plant- 
ing on a large scale to meet the timber demands of the future. Much 
of the manufacturing prosperity of Michigan is dependent upon tim- 
ber supply, hence not only the expansion and growth of our manufac- 
tures depends upon available timber, but even the very existence of 
these industries. At present these plants are up against the condition 
of a decreasing supply and increasing prices. As these conditions be- 
come more accentuated we will lose these industries to more favored 
regions. If the needs of the future are wisely met we may build up a 
timber resource that will be steadily increased through careful man- 
agement, as is the case in Germany and other European countries, from 
which we have much to learn in the creation and preservation of forest 
lands; — Saginaw Courier Herald. 
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NATURAL REFORESTATION. 

DISCOVERY NEAR SHELBY. 

A good example of natural reforestation is to be seen on an eighty- 
acre farm near Shelby. On several high knolls, which had not been 
touched during three years, a flourishing growth of young forest trees, 
maples, basswoods and other varieties, which had sprung up naturally, 
affording a good example of how nature will attend to the problem of 
reforestation if only let alone. This discovery is a valuable object lesson 
in connection with the campaign for reforestation in the State. 

There is not a county, nor hardly a township in this State, in which 
there are not tracts of land, sometimes small, where this process of 
natural reforestation has made such progress as to give the land a real 
commercial value not thought of a few years ago. Farmers with surplus 
funds to invest would do well to look around their own neighborhoods 
and purchase and care for these budding forests. — Grand Rapids Post. 

SQUIRRELS GATHER WHITE PINE CONES. 

Reclamation experiments of great value are being carried on by the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, in a great tract of treeless lands located 
north of the city of Negaunee, Marquette iron range. 

The methods employed from the gathering of the pine cones for seed, 
to the setting out and care of the small pine plants until they are old 
and strong enough to be left to shift for themselves, are interesting. 
The cones are gathered in the fall, and it is not a pleasant task, as they 
must be plucked from the trees when they are hard and green and 
coated with pitch. 

The cones of the white pine are gathered mostly on Grand island, 
Lake Superior, and this fall the supply of Norway pine cones was 
secured where Senator Alger's men are cutting timber, in the woods 
south of Grand Marias. Plucking Norway pine cones is something of 
a physical exercise, as it requires a straight pull of fifteen pounds to 
break each cone from its stem. 

The task of securing the white pine cones required this fall was sur- 
prisingly easy, for the red squirrels had already begun work, and all 
that were needed were gathered from those cut by the squirrels. From 
beneath a single tree six bushels of cones were taken. It is common 
to see the piles of cones collected by the red squirrels in the fall, as 
pine seeds are one of their chief sources of winter food supply. They 
also collect the cones from other varieties of pine, but in smaller piles, 
of about a quart in each. A reason for this, perhaps, is because the 
cones of the Norway pine are much smaller than those of the white 
and can be more safely hidden if stored in small piles. — Menominee 
Herald. - 
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RAPID GROWTH OF MAPLES. 

• 

During a recent discussion of the question of supplying the demands 
of our small wood manufactures, Mr. Benjamin Wolf, a lumberman of 
Grand Rapids, said : "I am impressed with the rapid growth of young 
maples. In connection with our Cadillac factory we desire raw ma- 
terial in the form of second-growth maple, and I made many inquiries 
as to where we could get what we wanted. A friend called my atten- 
tion to the fact that upon the lands in Montcalm county, from which 
we stripped the pine some years ago, there had been a rapid growth 
of maple, and I went over these lands and found, in the last twenty 
years there had developed a crop which today is as valuable as the 
original ones. I am impressed with the importance of thinking more 
about the succeeding crop when we cut off the timber in lumbering 
and the adoption of methods that will comport with rational forestry, 
which shall take the place of our careless methods of slaughter." 

JAY-BIRD AIDS FORESTRY. 

Says the Alpena Argus: "The old notion that pine would not grow 
again on lands once cut over, is every year being disproved, and in 
this direction the Forest Commission is doing a valuable service to the 
State." Tears of remorse are provided for lumber kings by reminding 
them that by not providing for new forests by replanting they have, 
in twenty-five years, thrown away more than they harvested. 

In this connection it is proper to introduce the common jay as an aid 
to reforestation — not the "jay" who cuts and slashes and when ad- 
monished answers: "Let the future take care of itself," but the bright, 
saucy, squawky, defiant bluejay, with barred wings and tail and im- 
pudent crest, who spends two-thirds of his life in storing up food for 
future use, and the other third in trying to find it again, with indif* 
ferent success. To the criminal timber-slayer and the sluggard, who 
would have trees for the future but is too lazy to plant them, the 
feathered jay sets an example. Through all the long summer days — ^and 
in the fleet days of autumn as well — he labors in the pineries, lugging 
away the seed, planting where growth is sure; for he punches the germs 
well into the earth and carefully covers them, whereas if left on the 
ground they would not sprout "in a dog's age." The jay has reforested 
more pine lands than all the forestry commissions in the United States 
or the world, for that matter, and still we do not protect him. He 
takes his chances at dodging shot and works faithfully and saucily on, 
planting all kinds of trees for those who are trying to kill him. — De- 
troit Tribune. 

VALUE OF WILD SEEDLINGS. 

The value of forestry is becoming more evident every day, and more 
and more is being done to preserve our forests. The State experiment 
stations are doing a great deal along this line. Recently the Ohio sta- 
tion has made some such investigations and given the results in bulle- 
tin 119. The value of native pine seedlings is taken up and experi- 
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ments given in digging, packing and transplanting. The expense of 
wild seedlings is compared with, that of nursery purchased stock, and 
the results are in favor of the wild trees. Those from two to four 
years of age are handled most economically. — Jackson Press. 

ANTIQUITY OF FORESTRY. 

Biblical students assert that only eight varieties of wood are men- 
tioned in the Book of Books. They are given as "Ash, cedar, cypress, 
hemlock, oak, pine, poplar and sycamore," and by inference also several 
varieties of fruit trees. All of these grow naturally in favored Michi- 
gan, except cypress, and in addition thereto are many other equally 
valuable kinds of trees. Those who argue and labor for forest preserva- 
tion may give a flavor of antiquity to their illustrations by circulating 
the belief that the Garden of Eden was actually located in the beauti- 
ful peninsula between Lakes Michigan and Huron. It certainly ought 
to have been and that is a sti'ong proof that it was so located. 

To cultivate these trees, to make a study of their care and develop- 
ment, to reforest waste lands, and to render such commercially valuable, 
is a magnificent undertaking for the next generation. It should begin 
at once. — Battle Creek Journal. 



WORK IN OTHER STATES. 

INDIANA SETTING THE PACE. 

Strange as it may seem, Indiana, with its comparatively limited op- 
portunities for timber cultivation, has taken the lead over Michigan in 
the matter of reforestation. The State has commenced the work on a 
large and practical scale and is already well advanced in the initial 
experiment. The legislature has made liberal appropriations for its 
maintenance and development and the undertaking is attracting atten- 
tion. What is known as the "nursery," marks the beginning of reforesta- 
tion in Indiana that in the end is to restock the denuded farms of the 
State with valuable commercial timber and supply cities and the coun- 
try at large with shade and ornamental trees. This nursery is located 
at Henryville, in Clark county, near the Ohio river, and in the vicinity 
of the chain of knobs that crosses southern Indiana. On this tract of 
State land, which heretofore has been practically w^orthless, thousands 
of hardwood trees have been set out, and by spring 1,000,000 trees will 
be under cultivation. The state board of forestry entered upon this 
work two years ago, and the first season twenty-three acres were planted. 
This was increased to 187 acres last year, and by spring there will be 
500 acres planted in hardwood timber. These trees are to be given away 
by the State, and as fast as they are removed and set out on the lands 
of the farmers and in cities, others will be planted, and thus the supply 
will be continued until there is something like a restoration of hard- 
wood timber to the denuded lands. — Saginaw News. 
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PURDUE HAS FORESTRY COURSE. 

A course in practical forestry, which is coming to be recognized as 
one of the most important studies at technological institutions, has 
just been introduced into the curriculum at Purdue University, and 
fourteen students have enrolled for the new work. It is the intention 
of the Purdue authorities to make the new course one of the most im- 
portant branches of the school of science, and also make it possible for 
civil engineering students to include the forestry work in their course, 
thus enabling them to take responsible government positions in the 
forest reserves of the country. 

At present Uncle Sam is not able to find enough skilled men to fill 
one-fourth of the positions open to college-trained foresters and the 
agents of the Bureau of Forestry of the Department of Agriculture are 
seeking everywhere for such men. 

In Oregon and Washington, Uncle Sam has opened timber-testing sta- 
tions with elaborately fitted laboratories for carrying on the most diffi- 
cult and intricate experiments to determine the qualities of the various 
kinds of timber. As soon as the results are attained they are sent to 
Washington, where expert scientists hold consultations and decide on 
the best plan of procedure. There are nearly a hundred such foresters 
now at work in the northwest, and a number of them are Purdue men 
who, while in college, specialized in experimental forestry, which is a 
regular branch of learning at the university. 

At Cornell University the forestry course, under Professor Fernow^ 
has become famous, and Cornell foresters are in great demand. The 
students in forestry have a forest reserve in the Adirondacks, and the 
last two years of their course are spent in practical work in the lumber 
camp on the reserve. The students work as practical lumbermen and 
learn how to master practical problems. They engage in the occupa- 
tion of cutting, skidding and shipping the timber, and their logging 
operations are as dangerous as those of the hardy lumbermen of the 
northwest. It is probable that in time Purdue will have a forest re- 
serve similar to Cornell's, and, in fact, the Clark county forest reserve 
controlled by the state of Indiana, is virtually a Purdue reserve, since 
Purdue juniors and seniors have been sent there each year for the last 
three years to study the forest. — Chicago Tribune. 

MINNESOTA MAKES A BEGINNING. 

The state of Minnesota has, on a small scale, commenced to grow 
pine trees from seed. The late ex-Gov. John S. Pillsbury donated to- 
the state a tract of one thousand acres of land in Cass county for the 
purpose of forestry. Upon this the forestry board has prepared a pine 
tree nursery for the culture of seedlings which, in time, will reforest 
the balance of the reserve. The acre thus devoted was first cleared of 
stumps and small vegetation, grubbed and prepared as carefully as for 
a garden. Regular beds, with a proper drainage system, were laid out 
and the same attention bestowed upon it that the watchful husband- 
man gives his garden plot. The seeds were planted in regularly aligned 
rows and at equal distances apart. To restore the shade and protec- 
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tion of the forest the beds are artificially covered. Half of the nursery 
is covered with lath screens raised a couple of feet above the earth. 
The other half is covered with brush supported by poles and posts high 
enough to permit a man to walk under and about among the beds. 

The seeds were sown last spring and in June the trees were about 
two inches above ground and ^ere about a million in number. The 
sight of so many tiny trees, free from weeds, shooting above the moss- 
tinged surface is very pleasing to the man who delights in forest grow- 
ing. Before snow falls these trees will be given a thin covering of 
straw. When they are about two years old, they will be taken up and 
planted where they are to remain until large enough for lumber. — 
Missouri Valley Lumberman. 

CANADIAN FOREST WORK. 

Prof. Judson F. Clark, provincial forester, has completed a tour 
through the eastern part of the province of Ottawa, studying farm 
forestation — a subject to which Hon. Nelson Monteith, minister of agri- 
culture, is devoting considerable time in endeavoring to interest the 
farmers. 

One of the schemes which his policy will embrace, it is understood, 
will be the setting out of certain plots of ground in various parts of 
the province for experimental purposes. These will be established, 
when possible, near the experimental stations now in operation and, 
perhaps, near the high schools in other sections. With the latter insti- 
tutions of learning experimental agriculture, as carried on at the agri- 
-cultural colleges — though on a smaller scale — is one of the possibilities 
of the near future. — Detroit Free Press. 



TAXATION AND TAX LANDS. 

WANTS FLAT TAX RATE. 

"Reforestation," Commissioner Arthur Hill says, "can never be suc- 
"Cessfully engaged in by the lumbermen on these barrens, unless the 
State will amend its tax laws. The state should give us a flat rate per 
acre for a long term of years. If this were done, the lumbermen would 
gladly buy up this land and reforest it. 

"The land could be secured for ?1 an acre and another $9 or $10 would 
reforest it, if a flat rate per acre on this valuation were given for a 
long term of years. Under the present system, the land would be taxed 
now, while it is worthless, at the same rate it was taxed twenty-five 
years ago when it was covered with timber, or fifty years hence when 
it may again be valuable timber land. Manifestly the lumberman can- 
not afford to pay from three to six per cent on land valued at |50 per 
acre when, as a matter of fact, these barrens will not be worth that sum 
for half a century." — Saginaw Courier. 
20 
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STATE ACCESSORY TO CRIME. 

In November, 1903, the State of Michigan offered 80,000 acres of 
land for sale, the title of which has reverted to the State by the non- 
payment of taxes. Of this land, 8,000 acres were sold at an average 
price of about |1.25 an acre. Did these 8,000 acres happen to be the 
pick of the 80,000? How mnch timber is there on these 8,000 acres? 
What guarantee has the State that there is not |80,000 worth of cedar^ 
spruce and tamarack on the 8,000 acres that sold for |10,000? None 
whatever, we think. 

The auditor general's report for 1902 shows that the title to 6,077, 
317 acres of land has reverted to the State by reason of delinquent taxes. 
This land is valued at $38,183,222, or more than |6 an acre. The sales 
for 1902 brought only |204,300 into the treasury, and of this sum f 60,17^ 
was spent in advertising the lands. The delinquent taxes advertised 
amounted to |2,299,335, so the sales yielded only 10 per cent gross to 
the State. 

As already stated, the 8,000 acres sold last November brought about 
f 1.25 an acre. This is half the United States government's price for 
arid lands in Arizona, remote from markets and of little value without 
expensive improvements. Now, why should Michigan sell timbered land 
for $1.25 an acre when the government of the United States obtains- 
$2.50 an acre for Arizona desert? There is a pretense that the State 
lands disposed of are bought for agricultural purposes; but if they are 
fit for agriculture, why should the State sell them for a paltry $1.25 
an acre? As a matter of fact it is notorious that the lands sold by 
the State in northern Michigan are bought chiefly by speculators who 
skin off the remaining timber and then allow the property to revert to- 
. the State again. In promoting transactions of this kind, the State i» 
an accessory both before and after the fact in the further destruction 
of the scanty forests that remain. — Detroit Free Press. 

INDIANA FOREST TAX PLAN. 

Mr. W. H. Freeman, secretary of the Indiana board of forestry, has 
prepared, for presentation to the present legislature, a bill which i» 
calculated to take the place of the law declared unconstitutional be- 
cause it provided that the land devoted to forestry should be appraised 
at |1 an acre, whereas adjoining land, of the same real value, might 
be assessed higher, because the owner had not declared his intention 
of using the land as a forest reserve. 

Mr. Freeman's bill provides that land devoted to forestry, under the 
control of the secretary of the state board of forestry, shall be exempt 
from taxation as long as it is kept for this purpose, the exemption to 
be indirect. Taxes are to be assessed and paid on a normal valuation, 
but the amount so paid in is to be refunded to the owner in the form 
of bounty. The land selected is to be "farming lands only," and shall 
not exceed in area one-eighth of the contiguous tract whereof the land 
is selected. The land selected may be already in forest or not. Forest 
land must contain on the average of 160 forest trees (kind not speci- 
fied) not less than six inches in diameter, to the acre. If the land 
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selected is not a forested area, the owners must plant at least eighty 
forest tree seedlings an acre, in order that the exemption may be en- 
joyed. 

For those who go into forest preserves from: purely business reasons, 
the same encouragement is offered, providing they agree to devote the 
land to this purpose for at least twelve years. The bill would compel 
them after that to notify the county auditor of their decision to change 
the character of the land one year before the change is made, so that 
opportunity may be had for the assessment of the land at its real value. 
— Indianapolis News. 

DRASTIC LAWS SUGGESTED. 

The Hardwood Association recommends that "something be done, and 
done immediately." Among other things it urges: 1. A prohibition 
of the export of logs. 2. The exemption of tree plantations from taxa- 
tion. 3. The adoption of the French custom, which requires that a 
tree be planted for every one cut down. Every one of these propositions 
commends itself to the common sense of the nation. The prohibition 
of the export of logs might well be extended to include lumber. Ex- 
isting private forests, as well as "tree plantations,'' should be exempted 
from taxation, that the owners may not be driven to "clean everything 
off" at once, but may find their interest in preserving the younger trees 
and planting more. And the state, in self-protection, should exercise 
its right in compelling such conservative action by the owners of forests, 
where they do not voluntarily adopt it; also, in requiring that no 
trees be cut below a certain diameter. — St. Paul Pioneer Press. 



FOREST RESERVES. 

PLANS OF MANAGEMENT. 

Federal forest reserves are now fixed facts. It is a serious thing to 
withdraw from settlement, as the government has done, some 63,000,000 
acres of land. But when the character of this land is understood, and 
the purposes the reservations will accomplish are known, it will be 
generally recognized that the area permanently reserved will serve 
the public best under forest cover. Its topography and soil unfit it 
for agriculture, but it is admirably suited to tree growth. Wisely ad- 
ministered, it will continuously furnish an immense timber output, 
while its influence in conserving the water supply for vast dependent 
agricultural areas will prove of inestimable value. 

Without the establishment of reserves, proper control of the public 
forests is impossible. The present free use of timber is being greatly 
abused, and there is practically no management of these vast resources 
and no income from them, unless the timber and land are both sold out- 
right and together. After the establishment of a reserve settlers within 
its boundaries and those living in its neighborhood are allowed, within 
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definite and reasonable restrictions, free nse of timber actually neces- 
sary for their domestic needs. The great change for the better, how- 
ever, is that the reserve laws provide for the sale of timber in small or 
large quantities to persons both in and outside the reserve. Thus the . 
forests can be made self-supporting, and through funds created in this 
way can be protected from fire and be made more productive and useful. 

But, in making these sales, the future of the forest is more considered 
than the money return from the timber cut. Hence the sales are strictly 
guarded by bonded contracts between the individuals and the govern- 
ment. The contracts specify the amount of timber bought and the 
price to be paid, limit the area and time of cutting, prescribe simple 
and. practical regulations to guard against fire, and cover all essential 
relations between the contracting parties pending the completion of the 
contract. No trees can be cut except those previously marked by a 
government official. Under such contracts millions of board feet of 
lumber are annually being cut from the reserves, to the improvement of 
their condition. 

It is not the government's purpose to maintain the reserve forests un- 
touched, but to use and develop them. Proper lumbering is as necessary 
to a productive forest as protection. Mature or ripe trees should be 
cut not only for the same reason that wheat or corn is, to save and 
utilize the product, but also to promote reproduction. — Grand Rapids 
Press. 

ONE WISCONSIN RESERVE. 

A permanent forest reserve is to be established in Marinette county, 
Wis. It will consist of 4,000 acres of land in 34-18. There is some 
Jack pine and Norway on the land now and it is the intention to plant 
more Norway and white spruce in the near future. — Iron Mt. Press. 

TO SAVE NATURAL RESERVOIRS. 

The government, in its work of preserving natural reservoirs, as 
forming a necessary part of its irrigation projects, has recently ex- 
tended its protection over a considerable portion of the mountainous 
area of western Colorado, in which are the head waters of the Colorado, 
Rio Grande, Arkansas, North and South Platte rivers, by the estab- 
lishment of a number of forest reserves, for the purpose of conserving 
and regulating the stream flow of the region, and eventually insuring 
a greater flow in certain of the streams. 

This means that the forest cover on the tops and slopes of these 
rugged mountains is to be protected, and used only so far as the preser- 
vation of stream flow and a permanent supply of forest products will 
allow. The mountains will now be constantly patrolled, at government 
expense, to prevent further occurrence of devastating fires. This, alone, 
will confer an inestimable blessing upon all depending upon this region 
for wood and water. — E. W. Barber. 
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. ACTIVE WORK IN MANY STATES. 

In Colorado two new reserves have just been established, one con- 
taining 1,281,000 acres, the other 1,463,000, and the course of the gen- 
eral government in providing these reservations is said to have received 
the cordial endorsement of the people of the state. This point is, as a 
matter of fact, one of the most important to be considered in connec- 
tion with the forestry movement, since no reform in this direction is 
possible without the support of the people. New Jersey has created a 
Forestry Commission and passed what is regarded as the most compre- 
hensive forestry laws of any state in the Union. The commission will 
look after the reforestation of denuded land, protect from fire, guard 
the woods upon watersheds and about the headquarters of streams, and 
co-operate with private owners whether they wish to keep their wood- 
land or to cut judiciously. California, Washington and Oregon have 
made special provision for fire wardens, and so, too, have Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Indiana. Vermont has also exempted from 
taxation all uncultivated land on which timber trees have been planted 
under the direction of the Forestry Commission. In North Dakota a law 
has been passed which allows an annual reduction in taxes of f3 an 
acre upon land planted with any kind of trees set not more than eighty 
feet apart.— Chicago News. 

EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

Seven different states now have eight forest experiment stations, estab- 
lished during the past year, for co-operation between the United States 
Forest Service and state forest commissions and agricultural colleges. 
These stations are designed to meet the growing demand for detailed 
information on the propagation of forest trees. Arrangements have 
been made for experimental forest planting in co-operation with the New 
York state commission at Saranac Inn, in the Adirondacks; with the 
Michigan commission at Roscommon; with the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor ; with Berea college, Kentucky ; with the state agricultural 
colleges at Ames, la.; Fargo, N. D., and agricultural college, Mississip- 
pi and with the substation at the University of Nebraska at North 
Platte. The work contemplated needs constant expert supervision and 
great care has been exercised to limit the stations to regions where ad- 
ditional data on forest planting are needed. At Berea particular atten- 
tion will be given to the propagation of hickory, a wood for which no 
satisfactory substitute is known and for which the demand is destined 
soon to outstrip the supply. On the plains and prairies the trees will 
be tried which promise to be the most useful to the farmer under the 
local conditions. — Washington Dispatch to Grand Rapids Press. 

PLEA FOR THE RESERVES. 

"I plead for an extension of our forest reserves, for the preservation 
of every possible beauty. I deny the right of a careless, insensate few to 
mar and lay waste a glorious land. I would carry forward every sign 
and symbol of the past in order that the children of the future might 
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not be deprived of any part of their nation's splendid victoiy. I protest 
against the vulgarity and mercenary- greed of this tin-can civilization 
and plead for a return to the simplicity, sanity and beauties of life 
which are all too often lost in the mad rush for immediate advantage/* 
— Hamlin Garland at Chicago University. 



CONSERVING WATER POWER. 

A suggestive paper, by Frederick H. Newell, chief hydrographer of 
the United States Geological Society, sets forth the reasons for the 
beneficial effects which forests have on the flow of rivers. It explains 
the forests' function as great natural reservoirs, and calls attention 
to "the absorbent properties of the forest floor in storing the rainfall, 
which might otherwise swell the streams in freshets and its beneficial 
action by checking the rapid run-off in keeping the brooks filled during 
times of drouth." 

The paper accompanies and has special reference to a recent publica- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Forestry, which describes a work- 
ing plan for the scientific forestry of a township in Hamilton county, 
New York. The township lies in the heart of the Adirondacks Forest 
Keserve, and is of particular importance in New York state interests 
f»om the viewpoint of water supply, as in it lie the head waters of 
the Raquette and several other important streams. If the working 
plans for the township shall be adopted and carried out, an excellent 
opportunity will be given for a careful study of the various phases of 
forest influence on rivers. — Grand Rapids News. 



WHAT PERSIA HAS LOST. 

"Forestry, National and State," was the subject of a very interesting 
paper by Mrs. R. J. Brace, before the Pontiac Women's Literary Club. 
She showed the subject to be a very important one, as it concerned the 
wood and water supply. As an illustration she called attention to the 
fact that Persia was at one time a fruitful country, with flowing rivers. 
The latter are now insignificant streams, the former barren, because of 
the destruction of its forests. — Pontiac Gazette. 



MICHIGAN WASTING HER HERITAGE. 

Wisconsin now has a law which provides that all lands reverting to 
the state for the non-payment of taxes become a part of the forestry 
reserve. None of this land is sold unless the fact has been established 
by investigation that it is really adapted to agricultural purposes. Michi- 
gan needs such a law and needs it at once. If the forests are ever to 
be restored, the criminal policy which has been pursued for more than 
a generation, should be abandoned. State officials should no longer have 
the power 'to sell State lands for a few cents an acre, or even give 
them away. No State land should ever be sold at all for less than |2.50 
an acre, the federal government's minimum price. Land which will not 
bring that much is worth far more to the State for forestry purposes. 
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Nothing is to be gained by encouraging the clearing of poor soil for 
farms. It means simply a class of poor farmers eking out a miserable 
and precarious existence on poor land. The State has plenty of good 
agricultural land which has not yet been settled, arid poor lands, the 
world over, can be utilized more profitably for forestry purposes. Michi- 
gan is wasting a heritage worth millions of dollars by a policy that only, 
accentuates the forestry crisis. The State is now preparing to spend 
large sums of money to restore the forests while it is also engaged in 
denuding what forests there are left, using one hand to rob the other. — 
Detroit Free Press. 

NATION. MUST PLANT TREES. 

James Wilson, United States Secretary of Agriculture, before the 
American Forestry Congress, said: 

"The extension of railroads, the settlement of the public domain, the 
building of cities, towns and villages, the use of wood in paper making 
and the opening of mines, call for more wood every year, and the forests 
respond to the demand. There are only a few large reserves left from 
which to draw supplies. The extreme east, the extreme west, and the 
Oulf coast are now our source of commercial supply. The industries of 
our country will be carried on at greater expense as wood becomes 
scarcer, and its substitutes become dearer. Agriculture, commerce, 
and mining will greatly miss the cheap supply to wood to which they 
have been accustomed. 

"The nation is awakened to the necessity of planting trees and making 
the most of those that are mature. Our institutions of learning are tak- 
ing up the study of forestry. State societies are inquiring. The experi- 
ment stations of the several states and territories are making research. 
The Department of Agriculture is training a bureau of forest experts 
in wood craft to serve the nation, the states, companies and individuals 
along forestry lines." 
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AMERICAN FOREST SERVICE. 

REPLANTING CALIFORNIA BIG TREES. 

The United States Bureau of Forestry has reached the stage in its 
experiments looking to the reproduction of the famous "big tree" of 
California to make the positive announcement that, contrary tp pre- 
valent belief, these forest monarchs need not become extinct but may 
be greatly multiplied. 

The trees seed freely, but the seeds rarely germinate except when they 
fall where the ground has recently burned over. Once started, the young 
growth needs only a moderate amount of light and protection from fire 
and stock grazing. 

Healthy young growth, it is stated, is rare, but in some sections 
there are plenty of seedlings. It is proposed to remove some of these 
to localities best, suited to their growth. The first extensive transplant- 
ing of the big tree has been accomplished in the General Grand National 
park, California. — Muskegon News. 

SEASONING POLES. 

Timber seasoning is at best tedious and slow work. It can be done 
fairly well in ten or twelve months, but thorough seasoning requires 
from eighteen to twenty-four months, the time varying with the dif- 
ferent kinds of wood. If the Bureau of Forestry realizes its expecta- 
tions from new experiments, the time required for seasoning poles will 
be reduced one-third, and possibly much more. This would prove an 
exceedingly valuable economy. If, in addition, the durability of the 
poles can be increased in this way, the saving both to users of poles 
and to the cause of forest preservation will be enormous. For every 
year added to the service of poles cuts off a proportionate demand upon 
the forests for their renewal. — elackson Citizen. 



LUMBERING UNDER BUREAU INSPECTION. 

When completely established, the Minnesota National Forest Re- 
serve will contain about 225,000 acres. Of this area 105,000 acres have 
already been selected by the government. Under the terms of the Mor- 
ris law, 95 per cent of the pine timber thereon must be cut. This pine 
has been sold and the work of cutting was actively prosecuted last year. 
Nine logging camps were established. 

The first work undertaken was opening up and grading of the road- 
beds for the logging railroads. These railroads were cut through the 
heaviest stands of timber, and it is noteworthy that they required the 
cutting down of a strip of forest considerably narrower than a wagon 
road would have involved. From 785 acres of these four sections there 
were cut, between August 8 and November 19, some 16,311,785 board 
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feet of white and Norway pine. The brush and debris smaller than 
eight inches in diameter were cleared and built into compact piles as 
the logging progressed. So carefully was the burning done, that it 
was completed without injury to the 5 per cent of seed trees reserved. 
The area covered by the fires by which the brush and debris were de- 
stroyed was only about seven per cent of the cut-over land. 

The contractors do their cutting, hauling and brush burning under 
the inspection of the Bureau of Forestry. Although the regulations 
for conservative lumbering were new to the lumbermen, they have been 
applied effectively. Not only have the relations between the bureau 
officials and the loggers been entirely friendly, but a radical change in 
the attitude of the lumber interests of this region toward forestry has 
taken place as a result of a better understanding of its methods and its 
purposes. 

An important result of the past season's work was the practical dem- 
onstration that it is most effective and most economical to pile and 
burn trash and debris, so far as practicable, as fast as the logging 
proceeds. When the burning cannpt be immediately done the brush 
should be kept cleaned up and compactly piled close behind the logging. 
It can then be burned at a time when there is no danger of the fire 
spreading or getting beyond control. In addition to the five per cent 
of seed trees reserved, there remains a good stand of young pine too 
small to be cut, which will now take on more rapid growth. Thus re- 
forestation may be said to have already begun. — Grand Rapids Press. 

BUREAU EXPANDING RAPIDLY. 

The field of the bureau of forestry has expanded remarkably in the 
past few years. The first government recognition of forestry was in 
1876, when congress made an appropriation for a skilled man to prose- 
cute a study of forest conditions, needs and uses and make a report to 
congress. This office was continued until the division of forestry was 
created, July 1, 1886. Then, from a mere office of information, the divi- 
sion stepped suddenly into the field of actual operations, demonstrating, 
by example, how forestry could be made to pay, and thus furnishing the 
one argument needed to convert private owners from skepticism as to 
the practicableness of a theory to the acceptance of a proved fact. When 
this was accomplished, a new epoch in the history of American forestry 
opened. Since that time no single step forward has been so important 
as that which the use of the new name, forest service, now marks. This 
the people of the country, and particularly the people of the west where 
the reserves are, will come to realize as they grasp the fact that, scien- 
tifically and efficiently administered, the reserves will soon reach their 
highest efficiency as contributors to the wealth and permanent develop- 
ment of the regions in which they lie. — Washington Star. 

WOODS FOR PAVEMENTS. 

The Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture has announced 
that it has taken up the study of woods for special uses, and experi- 
ments will be conducted particularly to secure a wood for street pave- 
21 
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ment which will prove lasting. It states that in recent years engineers 
have become convinced that with the right selection and treatment of 
material, and with the right method of laying, wood paving can be 
made successful. 

The Forest Service will direct its experiments to determine if there 
are not among the various cheaper and more abundant species of woods 
some which by proper treatment may be substituted for the more val- 
uable kinds now in use. — Chicago Tribune. 

GUIDED BY THE BUREAU. 

Among the large forests whose owners are being guided by the ex- 
X)erience and advice of the Bureau of Forestry are the 16,000-acre forest 
of the Linville Improvement company of North Carolina, the 300,000- 
acre forest of the Houston Oil Company, in southeastern Texas, the 
275,000-acre tract of the Great Northern Paper Company in northwest- 
ern Maine and the 50,000-acre holdings of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road in West Virginia. Keforestation, of course, is a matter of years, 
and it* is probable that many large tracts can be best handled by the 
national government. This would apply to lands not specially adapted 
to agriculture, particularly mountainous sections. The value of such 
reforestation is not solely in the timber that will result, but in the 
conservation and regulation of water flow, a question that vitally af- 
fects lands often hundreds of miles away from the forested areas. — 
Saginaw Herald. 

STORY OF 700 ACRES. 

An interesting example of the profitableness of conservative forest 
management in this country is furnished by Dr. S. B. Caldwell, of 
Paducah, Ky., who has dealt in timberlands in the southwestern part 
of the State for fifty-eight years. "In 1847," says Dr. Caldwell, "I sold 
timber from a tract of 700 acres of land at $1 an acre, the purchaser 
having the privilege of removing what he wanted and leaving what he 
did not want. He took the choice trees, but left a considerable amount 
standing. In 1870 I sold the timber from the same tract and got for it 
|2 a tree. The purchaser removed an average of 3 trees per acre. In 
1884 I sold the timber from the same tract for the third time, and got 
for it as much as I had received at the second sale. My forest has 
been culled a number of times in the past thirty years, but so wisely 
has the cutting been done that today the land will average from 10,000 
to 15,000 board feet per acre." 

This was an experiment in forestry which has amply justified itself, 
and shows how a shrewd, far-sighted man may, even without technical 
advice, secure good returns from his woodland. — Jackson Press. 

FORESTERS IN DEMAND. 

Many states have established forest commissions and several of them 
have state foresters, while private land owners are establishing foresters 
in charge of their estates, which all goes to show the growing interest- 
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in forestry. A trained forester at $2,400 a year and two assistants at 
$1,200 each are wanted by California. Wisconsin wants an assistant 
forester at f 1,500 ; Indiana w^ants a forester to take charge of its state 
reserve and Washington offers $1,800 a year for a trained forester.— 
E. W. Barber. 

During the past twelve months seven members of the force of the 
Bureau of Forestry have left the bureau to take such private positions, 
two with Massachusetts, one with Connecticut, and one with Ontario, 
Canada. Other requests from private timber owners are on file, but can- 
not be met on account of the present lack of skilled foresters to fill posi- 
tions now open. 

This is but the beginning of the demand for trained specialists in this 
line, and the call for good men as forestry experts will continue to in- 
crease rapidly. Large lumber companies, great wood-working concerns, 
owners of extensive forests, railroad companies and others are now 
taking a hitherto unknown interest in practical forestry. The result is 
that forestry is assuming in iVmerica the status of a well-recognized 
and well-paid profession, such as it has long occupied in the leading 
countries of Europe. — Saginaw Courier. 



WHAT MICHIGAN IS DOING. 

MICHIGAN RESERVES. 

Even today the wood workers of the State, in number of hands em- 
ployed and value of products, constitute the leading industry of Michi- 
gan. If we are to maintain our prominence in manufacturing we will 
require a continuous and increasing supply of timber and, since manu- 
factures are increasing in the other portions of the union, and these 
require their local timber for their own use, the problem of a continued 
local supply for Michigan factories becomes one of increasingly pressing 
importance. 

The Michigan reserves are located in Koscommon and Crawford coun- 
ties, in districts Nos. 1 and 2, so-called. District No. 1 lies about the 
north end of Higgins Lake, half in Crawford and half in Roscommon, 
bordering on the west on Kalkaska and Missaukee counties. District 
No. 2, south of Houghton Lake, forms the southwest corner of Roscom- 
mon county and borders on Clare and Missaukee counties. The reserves 
are composed of about 39,000 acres of sandy, pinery lands, once heavily 
forested, but now practically all denuded and classed as "stump" lands 
or "plains." District No. 1 includes about 9,800 acres, and there are 
about 29,200 acres in district No. 2. These reserved lands are not in 
solid bodies ^ut form about 60 per cent of the area in the reserve limits, 
the balance being in private holdings. The entire area was once almost 
entirely covered with a splendid growth of white- and Norway pine, 
while the swamps were stocked with tamarack, cedar and spruce. Today 
this district has not more than 10 per cent of its area forested, so it 
presents an excellent field for the State forestry work now in progress 
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and in contemplation. This work, if successful, will be of immense value 
as showing that the similar unvalued lands to the north of us may be 
made again productive and a continuing and essential source of timber 
supply for the future needs of the manufacturing interest of the State* 
Many foreign countries have taken less promising lands and converted 
what were once desert wastes into beautiful forested regions from which 
a large and even annual revenue is derived. — Saginaw Courier-Herald. 

WOEK OP A CENTUEY. 

Michigan has started out in a methodical manner to do something 
that may not reap any benefit for a century, but the Wolverines of a 
hundred years from now may rise up and give thanks for a realization 
of what today is simply a foresight into the needs of the future. Prof. 
Davis, of the University of Michigan, is one of the experts surveying 
the pine land of the State Forestry reserve. 

"How long will it take a systematic work to make the lands yield a 
profit?" he was asked.. 

"For posts, possibly twenty-five or thirty years, but for lumber pur- 
poses it will take at least 100 years. We have been cutting the pine 
timber in Michigan that is from 150 to 300 years old." 

"Does it not seem like a long time and lots of work to yield a little?" 

"Well," he answered, "nobody can tell what lumber will be worth a 
century from now. It certainly will not be any cheaper. Here we have 
the land that is earning nothing now. The State Agricultural College 
has had an experiment station at Grayling to try and see if the pine 
lands could not be made profitable for agriculture, and this has failed. 
Then the lands have been tried for grazing purposes. This wOuld be 
all right if one could raise food stuffs on it to keep the stock alive dur- 
ing the winter. The only thing left is to grow trees on the land, and 
that is just what we are starting out to do." — Hart Journal. 

NUESERIES AT MICHIGAN RESERVE. 

The nurseries are of great interest at the Michigan reserves. About 
a million trees are growing there and it is being enlarged yearly. The 
benefit in growing trees in a nursery can easily be seen in the difference 
shown in the growth of this year's planting over last year. The latter 
were grown outside nurseries. It is very interesting to see how small 
the trees are the first year. One can see why it is best to plant the 
reserve rather than wait for nature to do so. The trees are very small 
the first year — some of them mei*e specks. The second year they assume 
a respectable size and are then transplanted. 

There are some Sequoia Giganta or so-called California Big Trees 
growing there that are now two years old. They are making a vigorous 
growth this year and may manage to live to become trees «f some size. 
There are only two specimens of any size growing outside of California 
— one in the Arnold Arboretum in Massachusetts and one at a private 
nursery in New York. — Thornton A. Green in Michigan Farmer. 
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I was much struck by the excellent work done by the State Forestry 
€ommission under the direction of State Forest Warden Prof. Filibert 
RQth. They have not squandered a cent but have put the very small 
yearly appropriation to good use. If the people of Michigan, as a whole, 
could see what they are doing they would be convinced that they could 
wisely follow the advice of the commission and enact such legislation 
as they desire, namely, that the waste lands of the State yearly adver- 
tised by the auditor general for sale at a cost of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars (and never bought by anyone but the State to be readvertised 
the following year), be taken by the State to be held by them forever. 
That the money spent formerly in advertising them for sale be used to 
reforest them. That private owners be protected from fire in any efforts 
to replant or to allow second growth to spriijg up — and that an equitable 
tax be levied upon such lands — a tax that will enable the private owner 
to plant at a profit. This includes the farmer's woodlot as well as com- 
mercial plantations. Those who have made a study of the subject are 
of the opinion that our State institutions could all be run from the 
profits of these lands after giving them a start of fifty years. — Thornton 
A. Green in Michigan Farmer. 

PLANTINGS OF 1905. 

Dorrj Skeels, forester upon the State reserve, announces that the 
spring plantings show 95 per cent of the trees and shrubs living and 
growing, by far the best results yet observed in any one season. The 
spring, it is stated, has been particularly favorable to the work the 
commission has been engaged upon on the reserves. — Owosso Press. 



SAVE OUE INLAND LAKES. 

Forestry and irrigation are closely interwoven and are of equal value 
in the development of the arid western states. In Michigan irrigation 
will never occupy the attention it receives further west, but the future 
water supply of our thousands of inland lakes and streams will become 
of greater importance each decade. The influence of forests on these 
is generally conceded, perhaps not as a factor in bringing a greater rain- 
fall, but conserving it. Each year brings more water power into use 
and will result in harnessing all the available power, and it will be one 
of the heritages future generations will be deprived of unless some 
systematic plan of preservation of the forests is devised. — Paw Paw 
True Northerner. 

WHAT THE STATE CAN DO. 

The Forestry Commission has figured out the prospective realization 
from reforestation and has made it appear that it would be a mistaken 
policy to attempt to force the sale of the lands. The State is out of 
debt. It is not pressed for money to carrj- on its government. It can 
afford to plant trees, to hire expert foresters to direct its reforestation 
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plans and guard against fires. To the party who can afford to wait, 
there is hardly a more sure of more profitable undertaking. 

The State is able to plant lands and hold them for the final realiza- 
tion. An established forest of any age has a recognized value that is 
as accurately computable as the surrender value of a life insurance pol- 
icy, and any citizen could buy at a fair valuation at any stage of tlie 
forest development. The average farmer tills more area than he can 
cultivate to the best advantage, for it is demonstrate^ that intensive 
farming on limited areas is more profitable than loose methods ex- 
pended upon scores of acres. When that knowledge is bored into the 
brains of the Michigan farmer by persistent agitation it will become 
apparent to him that forest planting on his spare areas is not only a 
good investment for him, but an endowment for his posterity. The 
scheme does not seem to warrant any special fostering because it prom- 
ises its own reward. The claim is made that land taxes are too high 
to permit private forestation. If this is true the remedy is at hand. 
The farmers elect representatives to legislate for their relief. Their 
chosen representatives go up to Lansing and scheme to load more tax 
on the people they are supposed to represent, and to shield the railroads 
and other giant interests from bearing their share of the expense of 
government. If the people of Michigan can not improve their repre- 
sentation, the time may come when it will not pay to grow wheat and 
corn, for State taxes are steadily growing in volume, while unnecessary 
State institutions which demand money and State officials who demand 
salaries are rapidly multiplying. — Detroit News. ' 



SOMETHING MUST BE DONE. 

J. D. Hawks, president D. & M. Ky. Co., Detroit, Mich., says: 
"I beg to say that my connection of over thirty years with railroads 
handlitig forest products, has made me very familiar with the country 
from which such products have been taken and the horrible destruction 
and devastation that have followed lumbering enterprises in Michigan. 
I have seen the pine exhausted in the lower peninsula of Michigan to 
such an extent that the railroads running through the so-called pine 
country are now getting car sills from Florida and obliged to use 
tamarack for car floors. The cedar, too, is almost exhausted. The 
State seems to have been content to allow the forest to be stripped from 
the land and the fires to follow up the destruction, «o that thousands of 
acres which should have been growing timber for the last forty years 
are now growing nothing but sweet fern and weeds of various kinds. 
It seems to me the State has a duty to perform in this connection, 
and that no time should be lost in performing it. Our company had a 
forestry man from Washington, who looked over some tracts of country 
with a view of giving us advice as to what should be done in the way 
of planting trees, etc., so as to get timber started, both as a commercial 
proposition and as an object lesson in getting others interested in tim- 
ber culture. After this gentleman looked over lower Michigan, lie ad- 
vised us that it was the height of folly for anybody to spend any money 
in reforestation, as the danger from loss by reason of fires started on 
State land was so great that it would be foolish for private individuals 
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or for corporations to spend a dollar in putting out trees. The State 
should stop fires and pass a tax law that would not over-tax timber 
land and should put a good share of the cut-over lands into forest re- 
serves. It is as easy to raise pine trees from seed in a nursery as it 
is to raise carrots in a garden, and they are cheaply planted and after 
say ten or twelve years will grow in height from two to three feet a 
year. With the fires stopped ten to fifteen years would give us a forest 
cover for our waste land that would help our climate and our streams. 
In twenty to twenty-five years we could begin to get a revenue that 
would increase yearly from that time on, and all this without a cent of 
expense to the State, except for stopping fires." 

TWO FORESTRY NOTES. 

Mr. A. S. Cramer, of Coopersville, suggests that the pathmasters' war- 
rant shall contain a clause embodying the requirements of the law whiclT 
protects trees planted or preserved along the highways; also, that the 
State in deeding delinquent tax lands to homesteaders make some re- 
quirements concerning the planting and maintaining of a certain per 
cent, say five or ten per cent, of the area in permanent forest. 

James K. Wylie remarked in connection with the recent forestry con- 
vention: "We have authority enough under our constitution to prevent 
this great waste in timber. But authority means nothing without pub- 
lic opinion to enforce it. The whole State should be aroused on this 
most important question of being saved from ourselves in this forest 
problem. The man who is careless with fire must be shown that he 
borders on criminality." 

THE DUTY OF THE STATE. 

Mr. Benton Hanchett, of Saginaw, in commenting on the meeting in 
Grand Rapids, said: 

"It was impossible for me to be present at the organization of the 
Michigan Forestry Association, but I desire not to be understood as in- 
different to the objects of the Association or to the work of reforestry 
which the association seeks to promote. The restoring of the same bar- 
ren lands now held by the State, from which the former growth of tim- 
ber has been removed and which have returned to the State from the 
owners who removed the timber as not worth the State taxes on them, 
seems to me to be of very great importance to the people of the State. 
That large portions of these lands are unfit for agriculture is shown by 
the efforts which have been made to farm them and which have proved 
to be failures. The evidences are certainly satisfactory, that with proper 
care to protect from fires, the same lands will again become covered 
with valuable timber. It seems to me to be a work of such interest to 
the public at large that the State should adopt a system by which a 
proper selection of the lands for reforestation shall be made and the 
work carried on as experiments and experience shall suggest. The 
work of the association should command the generous support of all 
public-spirited citizens." 
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LEGISLATION NEEDED. 

W. G. Mather, president Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., writes: 
"Public sentiment must be worked up in order to bring pressure to 
bear upon the legislature to pass proper laws on the subject of taxation 
a,nd forest culture. I think, among the first things to be worked for is 
proper fire warden regulations. In a rough way, I think it would tend 
to economy and effectiveness, and practicability to have the offices of 
fire and gaine warden consolidated. The deputy wardens or rangers 
can easily attend to both kinds of duties. The members of this service 
should have a kind of uniform, be subject to examination; in other 
words, be a select body of men who would be respected by the com- 
munity and who would take pride in their work. They should be self- 
respecting and as respected a corps of men as, for example, the firemen 
in our cities. In order to do this, the appointments must be absolutely 
divorced from political influence, not only the deputies and rangers, but 
also the chief fire and game wardens. It might be opportune, at this 
initial meeting, for the Michigan Forestry Association to appoint a 
proper committee to plan a new statute or modification of the present 
statute, which would put the fire and game wardens and fire and game 
laws on a modern and effective basis. Such a commission should study 
the best provisions for such service, not only in this country, but abroad, 
and frame their law accordingly. They must also see that the people 
who serve under this law shall be so selected and adequately protected 
that they shall be, as it were, a corps d'elite. There should be, of 
course, sufficient compensation for this service. The State of Michigan 
can well afford to properly pay for such service." 



EXPERIMENTS IK FORESTRY. 

TREES START ON FIRE SWEPT SAND. 

An experiment on quite a large scale, to demonstrate the feasibility 
of reforesting those wastes, is just now reported from Iosco county, 
where an individual buyer of two thousand acres of fire swept sand, 
planted upon it, two years ago, seventeen thousand Wisconsin seed- 
lings of white pine, red cedar and Carolina poplar, of which he now 
reports vigorously growing ninety-five per cent of the pine, ninety-nine 
per cent of the cedar, and one hundred per cent of the poplar. — Cadillac 
News Express. 

TESTING TREES FROM SOUTH. 

Many trees not now grown in northern Michigan are being set out on 
the grounds of the Turtle Lake Fishing & Shooting Club in Alpena 
county, to ascertain if they can be grown in that northern climate. 
Among the trees are chestnuts, walnuts, hickories, butternuts, North 
Carolina poplars and others usually found in more southerly regions. 
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The trees were procured by President J. D. Hawks, of the Detroit & 
Mackinac railroad. — Detroit Free Press. 



WHAT PROF. ROTH IS DOING. 

In order to give forestry a practical diemonstration, a party of students 
from the University of Michigan, under the direction of Professor Roth, 
are setting out 25,000 trees and shrubs of different varieties in northern 
Michigan. With the danger of a lumber famine in sight, it might be 
well for others to follow the example set by the University of Michigan. 
— Jackson Press. 



LOCUSTS FOR FENCE POSTS. 

A stock company has been formed in Salem, Allegan county, to ex- 
periment with some of the pine lands in that township, the purpose 
being to plant black locust seedlings for fence posts. Several acres of 
seedlings planted last year have made a good growth. Cherry and white 
pine trees will also be planted and cultivated. The name of the or- 
ganization is the Locust Forestry Company. — Allegan Press. 



ONE IRON COMPANY^S FOREST PLANS. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, which controls nearly a million 
acres of land in the upper peninsula, is maturing plans for developing 
practical forestry on a scope which is truly marvelous, and by far the 
greatest private undertaking of the kind in Michigan. 

S. M. Higgins, of Flemington, N. J., trained at Brown University and 
the New York State College of Forestry at Cornell, is chief forester. 

The plan of control of the company's vast estates centers in the idea 
of subdividing the forest lands into districts each of which will be ad- 
ministered by a resident forester. His work will consist of all lumber- 
ing operations and utilization of products, examinations, estimating 
timber, protection from fire and trespass, protection of fish and game, 
and silviculture, which will include reforestation and propagation of 
seedling plants. 

The first of these districts to be created is the Munising district, which 
will include most of Alger and the north half of Delta county, including 
nearly 200,000 acres of forest lands. — Detroit News. 



TRIMMING THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD PINE. 

That white pine reforestation is a success is being demonstrated by 
Samuel H. Bridges, owner of one of the largest farms in Dickinson 
county. Included in Mr. Bridge's 1,280 acres of land is a tract of 
eighty acres along the Sturgeon river, which were burned over thirteen 
years ago, the fire killing every tree. 

There are now on this land about 5,000 young white pine trees. Some 
of them were trimmed up six years ago, and they have attained a height 
22 
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of twenty-five feet and are from ten to twelve inches in diameter at the 
base. It is Mr. Bridges intention to have the rest of them trimmed this 
fall, and he is satisfied that in twenty years more he will have a valuable 
tract of timber. — Norway, Mich., dispatch to Alpena News. 

EXPERIMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

An unusually interesting experiment is about to be undertaken by the 
National Bureau of Forestry in Wayne county, Pennsylvania. It is an 
attempt to reforest waste mountain land, and is undertaken in connec- 
tion with a plan prepared for lands controlled by Richard Knight, of 
Middletown, N. Y. The plan recommends the planting of commercially 
valuable trees on 1,500 acres of denuded land. Whatever young growth 
is at present occupying the ground, will be favored where it will not 
detract from the value of the future stand. There is a second growth 
forest of 700 acres adjacent to the land to be planted, and the recom- 
mendations will include directions for the fight management of this 
forest, as well as measures to protect the whole property from fire. 

The principal trees suitable for planting in this locality are chestnut, 
European larch, red pine and red oak. 

The growth of all these species is fairly rapid, so that they may be 
expected to make a substantial yield in from thirty to forty years. The 
yield from thinning in the meantime will also be of value. 

The nursery stock needed for the plantation will be grown on the 
tract. — Grand Rapids Post. 



FEDERAL AID TO INDIVIDUALS. 

The government Forestry Bureau is soliciting inquiries from forest 
land owners in different parts of the country. In the south the field 
work this year is especially comprehensive and important, there being 
about thirty experts in West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and North 
Carolina, engaged in commercial tree studies. As an indication of the 
problem which they have to solve, three individual cases may be cited 
from: different parts of the field. In Kentucky the owner of a 40,000- 
acre tract wishes to retain a large part of his property in forest for con- 
tinuous production of railroad ties, and he has appealed to the govern- 
ment for a practical plan by which this may be carried out. In West 
Virginia a 300,000-acre tract, the property of a mining company, must 
be made to maintain a permanent supply of timbers for use in mines. 
In the same state another working plan for 5,000 acres of timber land 
aims to secure a steady income from the sale of timber. In effect each 
of the three cases is the same. Each owner wants to cut an annual sup- 
ply of timber without ruining the forest, and this can be done even to 
the extent of improving the character and value of the growth if the 
work is intelligently planned and carried out. — Jackson Press. 
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TIE AND POLE CONSUMPTION. 

MILLIONS IN RAILROAD TIES. 

The Railroad Gazette estimates that during the present year 15,000,- 
000 ties will be required for new construction, 72,500,000 for renewals, 
and about 8,000,000 for use on electric interurban lines. This makes 
a total of approximately 95,000,000 ties that will be needed during 
1906. Where to obtain the necessary timber has really become a source 
of speculation. 

To meet the difficulty, several of the trunk lines have adopted the 
scheme of raising their own forests. Quick growing trees, especially 
locust and catalpa, have been planted on railway property, and in a 
few years will be large ehough to furnish a portion of the ties that are 
needed. In the meantime the railroads must ship what they require 
many hundreds of miles. The remaining forest areas are limited. 

The present price of ties ranges from thirty cents for those of soft 
wood up to seventy cents for the best oak. In view of the impending 
famine it is claimed that steel ties, which are already in extensive use 
in Europe, are in time certain to be introduced here. It is figured that 
the price of these ties would be about $2 apiece, but that their durability 
would amply compensate for the additional expense. — Marquette Min- 
ing Journal. 

OAK TIES FROM MISSOURI. 

The improvement of the Scribner street line cost $35,000. The Ob- 
server started to count the rails and ties, being rather surprised at the 
length and weight of the former, but gave up the task and inquired of 
the contractor. We found that each rail was sixty feet long and weighed 
1,820 pounds; that the ties came from the oak forests of Missouri; that 
they were 6x8 inches and eight feet long, costing seventy-six cents each. 
This heavy material was found necessary because of the heavy interur- 
ban traffic. — The Progress, West Grand Rapids. 

RAILROAD GROWING TIE TIMBER. 

Wm. E. Curtiss, writing from Philadelphia, says: 

"European railway builders use iron ties, laid upon a bed of ballast 
as solid as a macadam pavement, but iron ties will not do in this coun- 
try, because our locomotives and cars are so heavy. The average trains 
in the United States will weigh three or four times as much as those 
of Europe, and it is necessary for the health of the car, as well as the 
track, that there should be some elasticity in the roadbed. Hence it is 
necessary to use wooden ties. The number of cross-ties in use on the 
railroads of the United States is about 620,000,000, and the number re- 
quired annually for repairs, replacements and extensions is enormous. 
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To meet this demand it is necessary to strip 200,000 acres of timber 
every year. 

"The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, east of Pittsburg and Erie, 
will require about 3,500,000 new ties this year, and they will cost an 
average of seventy-five cents each. Three millions are needed to re- 
place those that are worn out and 500,000 for new work. If we add 
ten per cent as the natural increase, the total needed next vear will be 
3,850,000, for 1907 the total will be 4,235,000, for 1908 it will be 4,658,- 
000, and so they will go on, piling up to enormous figures. I estimate 
that it will require about 1,300,000 trees to supply the ties we ^ill 
need next year. The average life of a railroad tie is ten years, if well 
taken care of, but it can be shortened by carelessness in construction. 

"The ties cost twice as much as the rails. Nearly every tie represents 
a dollar. The original cost of the wood is seventy-five cents delivered, 
and it costs twenty-five cents, in most cases, to put a tie into a track. 
In railway building and maintenance the labor represents about fifty 
l)er cent of the entire cost, the ties represent fourteen per cent, the 
rails seven per cent, the ballast five per cent and the roadbed twenty- 
four per cent. 

Mr. J. T. Richards, chief engineer of maintenance of way of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, says that in the Juniata and Susquehanna rivers, 
and within the past two years, they have planted about 800,000 trees — 
mostly locusts, averaging about 400 to the acre, in rows ten feet apart. 
The trees thus planted are seedlings two or three years old iand have 
cost an average of eight cents a tree put in the ground. We Are plant- 
ing about 600,000 more this fall, and expect to plant from 300,000 to 
500,000 seedlings every year, and keep on doing it until we hav^e covered 
all the. available territory belonging to the road. 

DEMAND WILL NEVER CEASE. 

"It is not the intention of the company," he says, "to raise all of 
the ties necessary for its use in future repairs and construction, but we 
hope, by our example, to stimulate an interest among land owners along 
the line, so that they will plant trees in the fields that are not good for 
anything else. Locust, chestnut, white oak and yellow pine, which 
make the best ties, will grow almost anywhere in Pennsylvania, and there 
are vast areas of unoccupied lands that might be made fairly profitable 
in this way. Some of it was formerly covered with timber, and most 
of it is idle. Although it takes a long time for a tree to grow, I do not 
know of any better investment for such otherwise useless property. It 
costs only about eight cents to plant a tree, and it requires little atten- 
tion. One man can look after 3,000 or 4,000 acres, and have plenty of 
time left to look after other business. The demand for ties will never 
cease. Ten years from now we shall want as many as 6,000,000 ties 
every year on the Pennsylvania alone, and it will pay the farmers along 
our lines to plant every vacant acre they have with locusts, chestnuts, 
white oak or yellow pines." — St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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LARGEST TIMBER CONSUMERS. 

Railroads consume more timber products than any other single in- 
dustry in the United States. They now have in use more than 700,000,- 
000 ties. The average life of a tie is seven years. The annual require- 
ment, therefore, for replacement alone, to say nothing of new construc- 
tion, is 100,000,000 ties. These are worth $58,000,000. Think of it! 
$58,000,000 every year for the one purpose of renewing ties I When to 
this is added the amounts required for fence posts, telegraph poles, gen- 
eral repairs, etc., it is seen that the direct annual expenditures of rail- 
roads for timber products approximates $100,000,000, and this for main- 
tenance alone. The railroads, therefore, are feeling very keenly the ad- 
vance in price of timber. Oak ties, for instance, have advanced forty- 
two per cent and cedar ties sixty-two and one-half per cent in five 
years. Telegraph poles have advanced sixty-two and one-half per cent 
in seven years. — E. W. Barber. 

CREOSOTE FOR SOFT WOOD TIES. 

Ten years ago only the soundest ties were used by railroads, seconds 
and thirds are now accepted by the purchasing agents. Red oak, black 
oak^ beech, gums, pihes and other soft woods which once were considered 
worthless are now treated with creosote and other preservatives' for 
ties, crossarms and poles. The treatment quadruples the life of a soft 
wood tie and will meet the demand for some years. But shortage is in 
sight an(J must be^ met by plantations. Maude Adams is said to have 
planted upon her Long Island property 100,000 locust trees which will 
make the best lasting telegraph poles and railroad ties. A catalpa 
plantation in Kansas, owned by a railroad shows an annual net profit 
of $12.65 per acre. The annual tie consumption of a single railroad 
is about 3,850,000 ties, the yield of 12,800 acres. The total annual con- 
sumption of railroad ties is 120,000,000, or fully one-sixth of the total 
cut of timber. — Cedar Springs Clipper. 

MILLIONS 0F POLES. 

With the life of telegraph and telephone poles at its present limit, 
the 800,000 miles of existing lines, requiring 32,000,000 poles, must be 
renewed approximately four time before trees suitable to take their 
place can gyow. A pole lasts in service about twelve years on the 
average, but is made from a tree about sixty years old. In other words, 
to maintain a continuous supply, five times as many trees must be 
growing in the forest as there are poles in use. 

Since 1902 the forest service has been making a thorough study of the 
preservative treatment of poles and of the value of the seasoning in 
relation to treatment. Co-operating with telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, railroads, lumber companies and individuals, it has urged for- 
ward a series of experiments covering all phases of the problem, from 
the question of the best season for cutting, through subsequent stages 
of handling, to the final setting of the pole. Some of the most im- 
portant results obtained deal with the seasoning process. 
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Seasoning was studied in the first place to determine the rate at 
which poles become a dry — that is, lose as much moisture as they 
will part with through evaporation in the open air. The time Of cut- 
ting was also carefully considered. Experiment proved that poles cut 
in winter dry more regularly than those cut at other seasons, and also 
show a greater loss in moisture at the end of six months' seasoning. 
The advantage of winter cutting are, therefore, even drying, with a 
minimum liability to check, and light weight — in obvious advantage for 
shipment by freight. — New York Tribune. 

RAILROAD TIE PLANTATION. 

Some six years ago experimental tie plantations were started by a 
number of railroads. The more important of these are the Illinois 
Railroad plot at Harahan, La., where 200 acres were planted in 1902, 
and Du Quoin, 111., where 130 acres were planted in 1902, the various 
plantations of the Louisville and Nashville railroad, in Illinois, Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Kentucky, and the various black locust plantations 
of the Pennsylvania railroad. Most of the plantations so far have been 
devoted to the growth of catalpa and locust, but it is certain that as 
time goes on the work will be extended to include chestnut, red oak, 
European larch and similar woods which are rapid growers and yield 
good timber. Over a large area of the country chestnut grows well. 
The United States Forest Service is authority for the statement that a 
chestnut forest started from the seed can be cut over a number of times 
at intervals of from thirty-five to forty years, yielding, under good for- 
est management, from 200 to 400 ties per acre at each cutting. 

There are millions of acres in the United States today iti private 
ownership, which are not adapted to farming, but which would pay a 
handsome return on the investment if planted to trees and systematically 
cared for as a forest plantation. When the trees have once reached a 
period of growth which gives them a marketable value, intelligent man- 
agement, cutting each year only a portion of the timber and allowing for 
reforestation, would make such forest plantations a source of revenue 
as long as the country continues to be inhabited by men. — Guy E. Mit- 
chell in Manistee News. 



THE TIE TH^T COSTS. 

The upper peninsula of Michigan can appreciate fully the statement 
that the railway tie is not only the tie that binds, but the tie that costs, 
as it costs in more ways than one. And the upper peninsula can also 
appreciate that while it is the tie that pays, it is also the tie that 
loosens the natural wealth of our forests. By this loosening of the 
State's natural wealth present needs are harvested, but what provision 
is made for succeeding crops? In the work of providing for a tie supply 
and against a tie famine, the Pennsylvania road set out 50,000 common 
locust trees in 1903, and increased the number of 208,000 in 1904. Dur- 
ing 1905 it set out 800,000 young trees and in the fullness of time, 
will have its own tie plantations estimated at thirty years. 

Why should not the state and private owners follow this worthy ex- 
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ample? The Pennsylvania is not alone in the work. Since 1900 the 
Illinois Central has planted 300,000 young locust trees, and the Louis- 
ville & Nashville has followed the example, but with another species of 
tree, having selected the black walnut and the western catalpa. The 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune puts the issue fairly when it says that 
the action of the three great railway systems is ominous of danger of .a 
tie famine and significant of the great wastage of the forests and also 
of a sensible awakening to danger ahead. More than 110,000,000 ties 
are annually required by the railways of the country, according to the 
report of the Bureau of Forestry, and the trackage is annually diminish- 
ing. The three great systems are in an excellent way to solve the ques- 
tion of the tie that binds as well as the tie that costs, and they have 
undertaken the work of reforesting not one moment too early in the 
desolation of the woodlands. 

It will be thirty years before they can begin to reap from their sow- 
ing, and 110,000,000 multiplied by thirty will give an estimate of the 
locust or of black walnut or of catalpa trees now standing to be cut 
down before the beginning of the harvest for the three systems. — Ameri- 
can Lumberman. > 

TELEPHONE POLES AND BOX LUMBEE. 

The subject of timber raising is a branch of farming which is com- 
ing into prominence at the present time. It may seem a little odd that 
Maude Adams should go to raising locust for telephone poles as an in- 
surance venture, but, after all, it is no far cry from the "boards" to 
the trunk and to a person up a tree the prospect is by no means scrubby. 
Miss Adams' specialty has been good acting, in the past, but this evi- 
dence of proficiency in good thinking shows that she is not barking 
up the wrong financial timber in her mental neck o' the woods. Should 
her 100,000 locust sprouts do all right, she expects to reap three and 
four dollar poles from that grove when the Adams personality gets to 
"the sere and yellow leaf," and when the theatre trust groweth indif- 
ferent, she will bid it go to grass, and go lumbering into the locust 
woods. It is no shady autumn dream, either, that Michigan with forty- 
eight box factories, for which small timber would be acceptable, is turn- 
ing out packing boxes to the value of $2,272,000 and over annually, 
and every business would be very seriously affected were that supply 
to fail. — Cadillac Express. 
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RAW MATERIAL FOR MANUFACTURING. 

MICHIGAN HARDWOODS. 

In Michigan hardwoods there is a wide range of forms into Trhich 
trees are worked, from square structural timber to toothpicks. A large 
amount of hardwood timber in Michigan is devoted to the manufacture 
of coopers' stock. Another large amount is consumed in the making 
of furniture. A considerable percentage of certain woods goes into 
agricultural machines and hand implements and into wagon stock. Tool 
handles, broom handles, fruit baskets and parts of packing boxes absorb 
a good deal of hardwood lumber that is thus consumed inside the limits 
of the State. Much of the Michigan hardwoods goes into house building 
material, in which maple flooring leads, though basswood and hlack 
and white ash, as well as birch and beech, cut no small figure in the 
interior building line. 

The importance of the hardwood industry and trade in Michigan is 
evident from the fact that in 1904 the total output approximated 552,- 
178,000 feet. It is interesting to observe how this production was dis- 
tributed. 

Manistee is the chief hardwood lumber producing center of Michigan, 
having turned out, in 1904, a total of 47,887,000 feet as againiit 42,434- 
000 feet in 1903. These totals were the output of seven conce^rns. 

Bay City comes next to Manistee with a product in 1904 of nearly 
37,000,000 feet. In each instance the totals were no more than a single 
mill of large capacity, sawing pine, would turn out in a single season. 
Thus it can be seen that the hardwood production of Michigan, though 
large in the aggregate, is not of sufficient magnitude nearly to approach 
pine production in its palmy period. Cadillac mills produced 35,486,000 
feet of hardwood lumber in 1904 ; those of Ludington, 25,313,000 ; Trav- 
erse City, 34,610,000; Onaway, 10,000,000, and a mill at Slocum, owned 
by a Grand Rapids firm, 10,000,000 feet. Boyne City, in Charlevoix 
county, is a heavy producer of hardwood lumber, the total output at 
that point in 1904 having been 23,000,000 feet. At East Jordan 9,000,- 
000 feet was produced in the same year and at Empire 7,000,000 feet. 
At Grayling, on the Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central, the 
output last year by one concern was over 7,000,000 feet, and at Lewis- 
ton, on the same road, 8,000,000 feet was turned out. At Au Sable 
8,890,000 feet of hardwood lumber was cut in 1904. — American Lumber- 
man. 

A FAST GROWING WALNUT. 

That remarkable California scientist who has been producing all sorts 
of fruit freaks, including pitless peaches and seedless berries, has turned 
his attention to other lines of effort. He now announces that by crossing 
different varieties of walnuts he has evolved a tree which makes the 
fastest growth of any known. This is held to be the most important 
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of any of his discoveries, as it has a distinct and direct commercial 
value. Walnut wood is now very scarce and high-priced, as much as 
$250 to |500 a thousand feet being paid for it for manufacturing pur- 
poses. The professor alleges that by using his process the wood can 
be produced so rapidly and cheaply that it will be in abundant supply 
for furniture making, etc., and may even be sold as fuel for stoves and 
grates. If all that is claimed can be verified, he will put grafting to a 
most beneficial use. — Kalamazoo Telegraph. 

MICHIGAN WHITE OAK BEST. 

"The white oak we get in Michigan beats that from Tennessee all 
out," said J. M. Story, manufacturer of spokes. "The Michigan white 
oak is whiter, heavier and much stronger than the southern timber. I 
have tested it in my line of work and am well satisfied to use the home 
product.'^ Mr. Story makes a specialty of wooden hub spokes for lumr 
ber and farm wagons. He is doing a fine business this year, selling 
his output to the wagon factories at Ionia, Flint, Grand Rapids and 
Detroit. — Detroit Free Press. 



• HICKORY IS VERY SCARCE. 

George A. Perrigo & Son, successors to M. Wood & Co., Owosso, who 
make handles and use vast quantities of hickory and ash, are forced 
to go into the southern market to get their materials. Hickory in Michi- 
gan is rather a scarce article and this firm relies almost entirely on 
Tennessee. They make handles for all kinds of tools, except for shovels 
and pitchforks. Dull seasons do not bother the firm, because one-fourth 
of all the output goes to the New York Central railroad, and it is a 
matter of considerable trouble to fill small orders. The business has 
been long established and it is a steady and well-paying one. — Detroit 
Free Press. 

FENCE POSTS. 

The annual production of fence posts in the regular logging camps 
of the country, as reported by the last census, is 8,715,661. How many 
times greater than this is the annual cut from the home woodlot no 
figures exist to show; but by taking the total number of farms and 
their acreage and making a conservative allowance for posts for the 
fences inclosing each farm, it has been estimated that upward of 1,000,- 
000,000 posts are set each year. 

Such figures are too vast to mean anything. Even the nine million 
l)osts of the census, a mere drop in the bucket as compared with the 
unreported production, would, if set fifteen feet apart, girdle the earth, 
or would build a solid pile fifty-five feet wide, forty feet high, and a 
mile long. — Bulletin of United States Agricultural Department. 
23 
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POPLAR FOR WOOD PULP. 

Hon. Arthur Hill, an old-time lumberman, says that in a recent trip 
from Saginaw to Ludington, he failed to catch a glimpse of more than 
half a million feet of white pine. The majority of the land is blackened 
or is recovering from the fires of years ago. 

"I did see groves of poplar mixed with birch,'' said he. "Many people 
consider poplar worthless as a timber, but I am not so sure they are 
right. It will grow on the dryest land." 

"I look upon it first of all as a pulp proposition. There are now 
thirty paper factories in Michigan, fifteen of them in and about TCn lama- 
zoo, which is planting even its old-time and famous celery beds Avith 
houses. The spruce forests of Maine, from which pulp wood is gathered, 
are three-fourths gone, and the Canadian woods are fast vanishing. 
Pulp is being shipped to Kalamazoo from New Hampshire, from the 
southern cotton woods, and even from Germany." 

And poplar pulp is used in the finest grades of paper outside wTitiog 
paper. What a chance there is I Thousands of square miles of land 
in this State now practically running to waste could be made to |>ru(liice 
this tree, which being a non-resinous tree, would run less danger from 
fire than the white pine." 

Mr. Hill suggests the planting of these sorts of timber togetlier, and 
said that in fifteen to twenty years, when the poplar is read}^ to cut? 
a fair crop of pine will be on the way. 

Aside from its utility in the paper business, Mr. Hill believes that 
poplar wood can be used for boxing and crating. 

"What ten years ago we considered dead culls are now sellin*^- fov 
|10 a thousand," said he. "Manufacturers are ready to use any tiling 
that will hold a nail and stick together until the shipping destination 
is reached. When a poplar tree is six inches in diameter it will be 
worth $15 to |16 a thousand as crating and boxing lumber." 

Speaking of the use of wood in general, Mr. Hill maintains that tlie 
demand is constantly increasing. He declared that five billions uf fePt 
a year are taken underground for use in the mines, and that four bil- 
lions of feet more are used annually for railroad ties, these two items 
being equal to the lumber output of the northwest in its palmiest days. 

"Today we can get more money for a burned log than we could once 
get for a first-class cork-pine log. 

"Michigan now has in the north one of the biggest hard wood bcc- 
tions in the country, but in ten years she will have more in the south- 
ern part of the State, more hardwood than in the north. People are 
cutting it mercilessly. 

"Every single forty acres of white pine in the State is doomed, and 
in a decade w^e will not have one to show to our children." — Lansing 
Journal. 

LOSE A FACTORY EVERY WEEK. 

Our people should get interested in the experiments of Carl E. 
Schmidt, the millionaire leather man of Detroit, who is endeavoring 
to demonstrate the practicability of reforesting the pine lands of Miohi- 
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gan. Over in Iosco county Mr. Schmidt took up a tract of about 2,000 
acres of this waste pine land. Two years ago he bought in Wiscon- 
sin, in about the same latitude as Iosco, 10,000 white pine seedlings, 
5,000 red cedar and 2,000 Carolina poplars, and planted them on the 
2,000 acres. Ninety-five per cent of the white pine lived and are now 
growing vigorously, 90 per cent of the cedar took root and are thriving, 
and 100 per cent of the poplars are doing finely. 

Mr. Schmidt feels satisfied now that the venture has passed the ex- 
perimental stage. 

According to Mr. Schmidt, an average of one factory dependent upon 
lumber for its stock is leaving the State every week the year around. — 
Cadillac Evening News. 

LUMBER PRICES SURE TO RISE. 

"Forestry is a branch of agriculture," says Prof. Filibert Roth. "It 
is a feasible and profitable business in every portion of the State and 
the only form of agriculture capable of utilizing a great deal of the 
lighter land. None of us know what wheat will be next year, but we 
know that timber will be higher than it is today. For more than a 
century it has been going up, steadily in Europe, by leaps and bounds 
in this country. Some time as much as one-third of this State will 
be devoted to forestry, and it should be so devoted now. 

"Forests have a good deal to do with climate and with the big spring 
deluges, and the dry spells, which can be directly traced to denudation 
of the forests, so you can see that the maintenance of forestry is im- 
portant even from this standpoint. Indeed, Prof. Williams has told 
the people of Grand Rapids that to avoid the spring floods of the Grand 
river they must regain the ground cover of the adjoining land.'' — Grand 
Rapids Press. 

PINE SHIPPED TO ENGLAND. 

An industry which has assumed large proportions in late years is the 
shipment of pine timber from the upper peninsula to England. Every 
lumber contractor in this section ships not more than fifteen per cent 
of his cut each year. Only the most perfect timbers are selected, the 
scalers sent here rejecting pieces with the slightest defects. The mini- 
mum size is twenty-four inches square and twenty feet long. Some 
timbers run from sixty to ninety feet in length. They are hewed 
square in the forest, and if this is not properly done the sticks are re- 
jected. Even a small knot bars the timber from acceptance. The tim- 
ber is shipped on special cat's from here to Quebec, two cars being re- 
quired for some of the long timbers. The price paid is $60 per thousand 
feet f. o. b. Calumet. At Quebec the timbers are rolled into the water 
and made up into immense rafts. They are then taken down the St. 
Lawrence to salt water, where they undergo another rigid inspection. 
The sticks are there placed aboard steamers and carried to England, 
where they are used in general construction work. — Calumet dispatch 
to Detroit Free Press. 
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BEAUTIFYING THE LANDSCAPE. 

TREES FOR THREE RIVERS PARK. 

"If you've notliing else to do plant a tree Jock." 

The planting of trees around the park in Third ward by the Woman's 
Club was a move in the right direction. This park right in our midst 
can be made one of the finest spots in southern Michigan with but lit- 
tle expense. It is easily reached from every part of the city. It marks 
the earliest settlement in this township. It is beautiful for situation, 
bordered by the historic St. Joe and the Rocky, with a fine view of the 
Portage and rise of ground shaded with trees, low land with all sorts 
of possibilities, that on the north could be made a famous play ground 
by simply clearing out the ditches. 

Let this park be a place to preserve the trees and shrubs that grow 
in this locality, many of which are becoming extinct. 

A good example often becomes contagious. Not many years ago a 
few loyal women decorated the soldiers' graves in their vicinitj^; it has 
now become a national custom. 

The Woman's Club appointed a committee to plant two memorial 
trees; it was decided to finish out the row of elms around the park. 
Mr. Frank Fitch generously offered to give all the trees needed, and all 
but two trees were from his land. Friends helped ^et the trees and 
aided in setting them out. The only expense to the city was the hiring 
a man for one day, and the result was planting four maples on the 
north side and seventeen elms on Spring street, that in time may rival 
the elms of Boston Common. — Three Rivers Reporter. 

ONE MAN^S WORK IN BATTLE CREEK. 

H. W. Hall, of Battle Creek, has a unique calling — the transplanting 
of shade trees. Mr. Hall has followed this vocation for twenty-five 
years and has done more to beautify this city than all of the other 
inhabitants combined. During this time he has set out thousands of 
trees, especially on the new additions. Some of the beautiful shade trees 
on the old streets that are so much admired by strangers in the city 
were planted by Mr. Hall twenty and twenty-five years ago. — Detroit 
Journal. 

MUNICIPAL TREE NURSERY. 

The plan of establishing a municipal shade tree nursery is worth de- 
veloping at least experimentally. The start need not be on an extensive 
scale, nor need there be much expense attached. The benefit will be in 
giving people who want to plant shade trees good stock of a desirable 
kind. The present source of supply is the woods near town. It is 
true, some go or send to a regular nursery and there get good results 
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from their investment. The average citizen, however, is dependent on 
some farmer or tree peddler and no guarantee goes with the goods. 
His trees may grow, but more often the most careful attention fails to 
bring them through. 

The municipal nursery would have another advantage in that it would 
be a place where property owners could go for advice, not only as to 
the kind of tree best to plant, but as to treatment to produce the most 
satisfactory results. — Grand Rapids Herald. 



HOW TO BEAUTIFY THE LAWN. 

"In putting trees on the lawn, many people forget that the natural 
habit of many trees is more beautiful than any which can be given 
them artificially. The ^trimming up' method is pernicious in the ex- 
treme when it comes to lawn trees. Nothing is more beautiful than 
to have the limbs of an evergreen or ornamental deciduous tree come 
out clear to the ground surface. Within a week I have seen people 
who thought they were adding beauty to pines and spruces, prune off 
the lower limbs for a height of three to five feet. To me this means the 
destruction of their individual beauty. 

"In selecting trees for a lawn or home accompaniment, I consider it 
quite important to choose something that is not common, that shall give 
individuality to the home. While an elm and a maple are beautiful, a 
beech or tulip tree is just as beautiful and more rare upon private 
grounds. There is a wide range of trees adapted to ornamental plant- 
ing, and it is worth the while to have something in the yard that is not 
common to neighbors' premises. The sassafras, for instance, grows 
very commonly throughout our country, but how rare it is to see a 
beautiful sassafras tree upon a lawn. Still it is a comely tree and 
worthy of a good place in connection with ornamenting the grounds. 

"Some time ago I saw a large basswood tree that, for some reason, 
had died at the top, and it was cut off three feet from the ground, the 
idea being to pull it out and place something in lieu of it — a most mis- 
taken plan of procedure. There is nothing I recall as more effective 
than the large leaves and rich color of the basswood as developed in 
the sprouts from the root of a tree that has been cut off. It really 
gives a tropical effect to a corner of the grounds. Oftentimes a tree can 
in this way be renewed and made more beautiful than it was originally. 

"A large tree in the rear of the house is a great comfort. Under its 
branches children can play; even up in the tree a play house can be 
formed that will give infinite enjoyment to the little people. The 
shade in summer is grateful, the splendid tracery of limbs and branches 
makes a beautiful object in winter. — Calumet Houghton News. 

CITIZENS CARE FOR SAGINAW STREETS. 

Another work of civic beautification was begun through the gener- 
osity of Walter S. Eddy. This is the beginning of the work of plant- 
ing elm trees on Genesee avenue west, from the westerly end of the 
bridge to one block beyond Michigan avenue. They will also be planted 
on the westerly side of Mary street, from Genesee to Johnson. 
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The trees will be set thirty to forty feet apart, and will tend to 
convert this, at present, unsightly roadway into a much better looking 
avenue. The trees were grown in southern Michigan. 

Ezra Rust has planted elms in East Court street, W. R. Burt on 
Washington avenue, near the city hall, and now Mr. Eddy is doing 
likewise on West Genesee and Mary street. It is to be hoped that 
others will follow these examples until every street in Saginaw has 
proper shade trees. — Saginaw News. 

BEAUTIFYING SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

The forestry committee of the Bay City Woman's club is planting 
elms and ginko trees in all the school yards of the city, in memory of 
one of the founders of the Bay City Woman's club and an instigator of 
the forestry committee of the State, Mrs. Martha Snyder Root. At 
each of the schools special exercises have been held on these occasions. 
At the Dolsen school these trees were planted in the presence of 500 
pupils. The grounds were decorated with American flags. Two large 
flags were hung between trees and any number of small ones marked 
out a semi-circle about which the children formed. Each room was 
led by a child carrying a large flag, this honor going to the one who 
had the highest standing of his class. — Bay City Tribune. 

WHAT PATHMASTERS MIGHT DO BUT DON^T. 

"How many of the pathmasters in the townships are aware of the 
provision of law that a pathmaster may allow twenty-flve per cent of 
the road work in setting out trees, and that he shall cause at least fifty 
to be set out in his district. If this law was complied with as it should 
be, our highways in the rural districts w^ould soon be beautiful shaded 
thoroughfares." None but the unsentimental can deny the charm which 
the green spreading boughs of the elm and maple and the prim, yet 
stately poplar, impart to the landscape of the highway; and none but 
ears deaf to song birds hear not the anthems of myriad feathered 
throats, warbling from topmost boughs, praise to the pathmaster. But 
'taint all a romance by a ding sight. We love trees and shade and the 
Irish hue of foliage, and the carol of the catbird and the soft-throated 
thrush, and the half-mile squares of living arches of elm and maple, and 
adore the spires of sky-piercing poplars. — Cedar Springs Clipper. 

ORGANIZE TREE PLANTING CLUBS. 

Mr. E. W. Barber, of Jackson, writes: 

"There ought to be tree-planting clubs formed in every township of 
southern Michigan. Such a club in the panhandle region of Texas is 
an accomplished fact. The Farmers' Clubs in various towns are the 
natural nucleus of such organizations. 

"When a forester from the Department of Agriculture attended the 
Farmers' Congress at Amarillo, Texas, last August, the suggestion was 
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made that the people organize a club for the purpose of establishing 
groves of trees on their farms. This region is naturally treeless, but 
there is every reason to believe that certain species of trees will grow 
if they are properly planted and cared for. The people of the section 
have shown such interest in the proposition that the association has 
already nearly six hundred members. It is proposed to organize local 
division in each of the towns and spread the idea throughout the whole 
Panhandle. 

"The definite objects of the club are to find out what kinds of trees 
are best adapted to the region and how they shall be planted, and to 
obtain the necessary material in the most advantageous way. The for- 
est service has agreed to send a competent man to advise the people 
on all these points, and when definite plans for planting shall have 
been made, the individual members will combine and purchase their 
stock in large quantities from the nurserymen. 

"Every farmer in the western country recognizes the value of trees 
about him, and there is no better evidence of the interest of the people 
in any practicable plan for the establishment of groves in that section 
than this movement in Texas. 

"The club idea has been followed for the furtherance of many other 
projects, but this is perhaps the first time that it has been brought to 
the advancement of tree planting. As an encouragement to other sec- 
tions to work in the same way, the forest service at Washington directly 
offers to furnish expert advice whenever a community shall organize 
a club of this kind and indicate its desire to establish tree plantations.'' 

BUSY MAN IN SAGINAW. 

According to the statement of a gentleman who knows, Saginaw has 
a man who is doing a great work for the city as well as securing 
a remunerative employment for himself. During the winter he makes 
a tour of the residence district of the city and to the owners of the 
various properties makes a proposition to furnish them with shade 
trees for their yard and along the street in front of the house for a 
certain price, say |1 for each tree. 

His work is guaranteed, and if any tree does not grow he replaces it. 
He has lots of work. People jump at the chance to beautify their 
liomes at so small a cost. They all say that they would have had the 
trees planted long before, but that they did not know who would do 
the work and do it right, and they did not have time to hunt around 
or do it themselves. 

Few things beautify a city more than its trees. It is a beautiful 
sight to look upon a street and see a solid line of shade trees extending 
the whole length. Some of our streets are pretty well fixed now, but 
there is room for great improvement. — Petoskey Independent. 
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KINDS OF TREES AND THEIR USES. 

LOCUST EXPERIMENT. 

Dr. O. Sauerman has a large force of men and teams engaged in 
setting out 125,000 young locust trees on fifty-eight acres of land north- 
west of Takonsha. The land was recently cleared of all timber and is 
of such a nature as to be of little value for farming purposes. In this 
way Mr. Sauerman expects to harvest a large wood crop in a few years. 
Detroit Free Press. 

EUCALYPTUS WONT DO. 

Acting Chief E. A. Sterling, of the department, says: 
"The eucalyptus tree is adapted only to limited regions of the United 
States and that it can be planted in all regions, regardless of climate, 
is an idea we have been trying hard to correct. The most hardy species 
which has been planted in California will not endure a temperature 
which falls below fifteen degrees, which obviously makes it unsuited for 
planting in any part of the northern United States. Even in California 
the trees are often injured by frost, as at Chico last year, where many 
trees were killed and nearly all of them injured." — Grand Rapids 
Herald. 

D. A. R. AND OSAGE ORANGE. 

When the D. A. R. Memorial hall in Washington, built by the order, 
was commenced, Mrs. Lockwood took the first earth turned up for the 
foundation and in it she planted many seeds of the osage orange. 
When these trees thus produced were large enough she sent them to 
the different states for the state regents to have planted in some spot 
where they will be likely to have care. 

The Michigan tree was sent Mrs. Chittenden last fall, but was not 
in good condition, so she had it nursed through the winter and it was 
in good shape to plant in Belle Isle park, Detroit, on Flag Day, June 
14. If it lives and flourishes and bears fruit, seeds will be sent from it 
to every chapter in the State in order that each may have a tree. — Lan- 
sing Journal. 

THE CEDARS OF MICHIGAN. 

That there is much cedar timber of the classification known as "long 
lengths" left in this region is well illustrated by the operations in Rock 
River township, Alger county, on a choice tract now owned by the 
Superior Cedar Company, Detroit. On one forty-acre parcel cedar 
workers recently cut a pole measuring ninety feet in length with an 
eight-inch top, and as straight as a stick of white pine. In addition 
to the above very remarkable specimen, twelve poles, measuring from 
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sixty-five to seventy feet in length, were lumbered on the same piece of 
land. The value of the ninety-foot pole is hard to determine, such fine 
specimens being rare in this part of the country. — Marquette Mining 
Journal. 

CATALPA PLANTATIONS. 

Giiford Pinchot writes: "In regions to which it is adapted, catalpa 
plantations are yielding greater average annual returns than ordinary 
farm crops. Some of the best groves in Illinois are giving a net annual 
income of f4.50 per acre, and in one case a twenty-year old grove had 
a net value of $295 per acre. The Yaggy plantation in Kansas has 
yielded average net annual returns of $21 per acre. The cost of 
establishing and cultivating this plantation and marketing the crop 
was $56.50 per acre. The total value was $315 per acre. 

"Propagation is by seeds and sprouts. Close planting is recom- 
mended. It is essential that the trees be cut back to the ground dur- 
ing the winter two or three seasons after planting. 

"The cost of establishing a plantation should run between $10 and 
$15 per acre. At a point near DuQuoin, Ills., 200,000 catalpa trees 
were planted three years ago, when President Stuyvesant Fish became 
interested in the Arboricultural Society. These trees are thriving now 
and in a few years, when the thinning out process begins, many of the 
ties in the Illinois Central railroad will be cut from this forest created 
in the heart of the vast Illinois prairie. The same road is planting 
similar forests in Mississippi and contemplates the establishment of 
others. — Country Visitor. 



PROTECTION FOR THE FORESTS. 

POLITICIANS OPPOSE TIMBER RESERVE. 

Politicians were easily influenced by lumber interests at the last ses- 
sion of the Minnesota legislature, to railroad through a resolution rec- 
ommending congress to repeal the Morris law which created a national 
park and timber preserve around Cass and Leech lakes. But whatever 
politicians may say, the State Horticultural society, the farmers and 
the commercial clubs of Minneapolis and St. Paul are very emphatic 
in support of the law, and the maintenance of the timber preserve. 

It is important that the headwaters of the Mississippi be protected 
by forests. It is important that the government step in and save some 
portions of our forests from devastation by the lumber sharks, to the 
end that true forestry may be cultivated in America with its annual 
yield, as in Europe, as profitable as farming or banking, yet ever pre- 
serving the forest for perpetual production.— Northwestern Agricul- 
turist. 

24 
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WHAT EUROPE HAS DEMONSTRATED. 

European forests, that were weak a century ago, are now more ex- 
tensive, grow better timber and more of it and have increased in value 
beyond even usurious interest on money. Government reservation of 
American forests is not too late for the Pacific coast to become the 
permanent source of the timber supply for the whole country. — San 
Francisco Call. 

LARGE RESERVES IX CANADA. 

In Canada, as in Michigan, Wisconsin, the New England states and 
in the far west, forest fires have destroyed enormous areas with more 
valuable marketable timber than the lumbermen have cut for commer- 
cial purposes. Most of these losses have been caused by bush fires 
started by settlers. 

To raise sL few acres of vegetables and gi'ain, thousands of acres of 
fine timber have often been sacrificed. The federal and provincial gov- 
ernments of the dominion are extending the system of fire areas and the 
employment of rangers to watch for and extinguish conflagrations. 

The forest areas withdrawn from settlement as national reserves in 
the different provinces and territories of the dominion already aggregate 
some 19,000,000 acres. — Detroit Tribune. 

STRONG WORDS BY ROOSEVELT. 

No work is of greater importance to the people of the United States 
than the preservation and restoration of the forests. President Eoose- 
velt did well when he laid stress upon the need of all possible effort 
to accomplish that task, in his address before the National Forest con- 
gress. 

Too little attention is given to this subject by the press of this coun- 
try. It is treated only occasionally, when something occurs to bring it 
conspicuously to notice. 

The president said that we cannot afford to forget for an instant 
that this country is only at the beginning of its growth, and that — 

^^Unless the forests of the United States can be made ready to meet 
the vast demands which this growth will inevitably bring, commercial 
disaster is inevitable. 

"If the present rate of forest destruction is allowed to continue a 
timber famine is obviously inevitable. Fire, wasteful and destructive 
forms of lumbering, and legitimate use are together destroying our for- 
est resources far more rapidly than they are being replaced. What such 
a famine would mean to each of the industries of the United States is 
scarcely possible to imagine. And the period of recovery from the in- 
juries which a timber famine would entail would be measured by the 
slow growth of the trees themselves." 

That was strong language, but not too strong. It is necessary to em- 
ploy strength and emphasis to arouse the public mind, the national 
mind, to full appreciation of the need of concerted action of national 
extent, to repair the damage done to the forests through past neglect, 
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and to make sufficient provision for their future protection. — Jackson 
Citizen. 

LEGISIATURE MUST ACT. 

, "First it is necessary for the State to aid in the reforestation of worn 

■ out land," says Prof.*^ Eoth. "Then there must be enactments which 

will protect forest land. It is a fact that men in the northern part of 
the State, who own small parcels of land, set fire to grass and under- 
brush to clear up their land for pasture purposes. In doing this, they 
burn over thousands of acres of forest property that belongs to other 

E men who are trying to get trees to grow again. Such waste is criminal. 

f It is against such as these that owners of forest land seek protection 

t from the legislature.'^ — Detroit Times. 



fi 



AIMS OF FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 



', Thornton A. Green, in the Hancock Evening Journal, says: 

"The objects of the Michigan Forestry Association are to institute 
promote and foster: A businesslike and conservative use and treatment 
I of the forest resources of Michigan; the initiation and advancement 

^ of legislation to this end in the State, and such assistance as can be 

rendered kindred legislation in the congress of the United States, and 
the extension of practical forestry by all proper methods; the diffusion 
of knowledge regarding conservation, management and renewal of for- 
ests and woodlots, and the relation of reforestation to wood working in- 
lg dustries, the conservation of water power, the protection from erosion 

^ of the soil and the maintenance of Michigan's reputation as a State re- 

^ markable for its beauty; to aid in every possible way the Michigan 

^ Forestry Commission in its work and to act cordially with the Ameri- 

can Forestry Association." 

' CONSERVING OUR VITAL INTERESTS. 

t The recognition of the problems of forestry in Michigan, as among 

the most important to be solved, is based upon the fact that our wood- 
!i working industries are dependent upon the products of the forest for 

i raw material. The fuel supply is entirely at the mercy of monopolists 

unless the farm woodlot protects us. Commercial fruit growing in its 
I success depends upon climatic influences, which are contingent upon a 

! proper relationship between the area of forest and that of cleared land. 

The even flow of streams is maintained only through a proper forest 
I cover at their headwaters, and the great amount of erosion of soil due 

i to the rapidity with which water takes its way to the reservoirs can 

only be checked by the planting and maintenance of forest cover. Even 
the availability of our harbors depends upon proper methods used in 
checking the rapid flow of water, w^hich carries debris into them, and 
the only method known of reaching this matter is through forest planta- 
tion. Michigan, too, is becoming greatly dependent upon the volume 
of its resort business, which has grown to tremendous proportions, and 
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its advertisement consists largely in native woodland in making the 
State attractive to people seeking resort privileges. — Grand Rapids 
Press. 

THE APPALACHIAN RESERVE. 

Eichard Hamilton Byrd writes as follows to the Cedar Spring 
Clipper : 

"Reserving forests in the west from monopolization for private gain 
is a government policy with which the people have become somewhat 
familiar, our national forest reserves amounting now to nearly sixty 
million acres; but the idea of applying this principle to the older for- 
ests in the eastern states may be new to some people and yet is becom- 
ing a prominent one.'' Nothing is giving it popularity and importance 
so much as the great interest manifested hj the president in the subject. 

"There are proposed great national reservations in the southern Ap- 
palachian forests, in the White Mountains, in Minnesota, and in other 
eastern states, entirely separate and apart from the great reservations 
in the west. Preside^t Roosevelt is an arch disciple of forestry and the 
great prominence into which the subject has jumped may be indicated 
by the growth of the Bureau of Forestry from a small office, a few 
years ago, employing half a dozen people, to an institution with an- 
nual appropriations of half a million dollars, employing hundreds of 
trained foresters in the field, and having the supervision, actual and 
tentative of nearly a hundred million acres of forest. 

"If there ever was a national question it is forestry, and the people of 
the country are wise in waking up, or fortunate in being wakened up, 
to its overshadowing importance before irrevocable damage shall have 
been done." 

OUR GREATEST HERITAGE. 

The largest of the proposed eastern forest reserves is that in the 
southern Appalachian mountains, and that its establishment is a mat- 
ter of national concern was dwelt upon with emphasis by President 
Roosevelt in his address at Raleigh, N. C. He said: 

"One of the greatest of heritages is our forest wealth. It is the 
upper altitudes of the forested mountains that are most valuable to the 
nation as a whole, especially because of their effects upon the water 
supply. Neither state nor nation can afford to turn these mountains 
over to the unrestrained greed of those who v/ould exploit them at the 
expense of the future. We cannot afford to wait longer before assum- 
ing control, in the interest of the public, of these forests; for if we 
do wait, the vested interests of private parties in them may become so 
strongly intrenched that it may be a most expensive task to oust them. 
If the eastern states are wise, then from the Bay of Fundy to the Gulf 
we will see, within the next few years, a policy set on foot similar to 
that so fortunately carried out in the high Sierras of the west by the 
national government. All the higher Appalachians should be reserved 
either by the states or by the nation. I much prefer that they should 
be put under national control, but it is a mere truism to say that they 
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will not be reserved either by the states or by the nation unless you 
people of the south show a strong interest therein. 

"Such reserves would be a paying investment, not only in protection 
to many interests, but in dollars and cents to the government. The im- 
portance to the southern people of protecting the southern mountain 
forests is obvious. These forests are the best defence against the floods 
which, in the recent past, have, during a single twelfth-month, destroyed 
property officially valued at nearly twice what it would cost to buy the 
southern Appalachian reserve." 

■ V 

CRIMINAL WASTEFULNESS. 

In nothing has the criminal wastefulness of the American people 
been so strikingly displayed as in the destruction of our forests. Even 
in semi-civilized countries there are rules in regard to cutting and re- 
planting forest trees. Only within the past few years has any atten- 
tion been paid to this exceedingly important question in the United 
States. 

In a few years the timber industry in Michigan will have come to an 
end. Within five years, it is stated, only a few small sawmills will be 
running in Wisconsin. The timber of Minnesota cannot last long. Al- 
ready the country has nearly lost its supply of the soft white pine that 
was so plentiful a number of years ago in Maine and some other eastern 
states. It was the best lumber we had for many building purposes, 
and nothing has been found to replace it. 

Probably the greatest need that will confront us in a few years will 
be of railroad ties. Nothing has yet been found to replace wood for 
this purpose. Experiments have been tried in Germany in the use of 
iron ties, but they have been found unsatisfactory in frosty and cold 
climates. Stone ties passed out of use years ago in Scotland, where 
they were used quite generally. 

In some sections the question of forestry is particularly important 
on account of the water supply. In northern California, Oregon and 
Washington there are immense quantities of magnificent lumber, but 
even that supply will vanish, unless some steps are taken to protect 
the forests from destruction by indiscriminate cutting and forest fires. 
— E. W. Barber. 

PEOPLE STILL WORK DESTRUCTION. 

It would seem that the people ought to become awakened soon to the 
necessity of preserving the forests, but instead the people keep on de- 
stroying them. Within the past year many fine forests near Lansing 
have been cut down, and it is now a difficult matter to find a forest lot 
of any considerable size within many miles of the city. Taking into 
consideration the destruction of the forests of America during the past 
fifty years, it is fair to presume that the entire country will be denuded 
of trees within the next half a century. What the result will be, 
scientists shudder to contemplate. Rainless seasons may be expected; 
frequent failure of crops will be certain ; a marked increase in the num- 
ber of wind-storms is already noticeable. Water will be scarce, and 
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rivers which are now being utilized to furnish power, replacing fuel, 
will expose their dry and stony beds. This will be incalculable loss 
to humanity. — Lansing Journal. 



ALL SHOULD UNITE IX THE WORK. 

Briefly stated, the objects of the Forestry Commission are to unite 
all our land owning population in a body that shall practice forestry 
in those regions where it should be predominant; that is, over the im- 
mense areas of our poorest forest land. The commission says : ^^Part 
of the forest destruction was necessary in the interest of settlement. 
Much of it was inexcusable waste, for scarcely one-half of the State is 
settled and a scant one-third of the land is improved. About one-third 
of the State is cut and burned over — ^an unproductive waste area. 
Every acre of this might and should bear a forest cover, growing a 
dollar's worth of timber every year. More than 6,000,000 acres of this 
area is State tax title lands. 

"This enormous loss appeals to our people. They demand that some- 
thing shall be done. The State has felt the pressure of this demand 
and made a start. It has improved the fire laws; it has set aside a 
small portion of these lands as a permanent forest reserve. To care 
for this reserve, to gather and spread information in the interest of a 
permanent forest policy, to awaken an abiding interest in reforestation 
is the message, as well as the duty of the Michigan Forestry Commis- 
sion." 

The motto upon our State shield shall still be vital and significant and 
unite the sentiment of the lover of the woods with that of the purely 
commercial lumberman who judges of value only by the amount of 
money that a tree will bring. — Frank J. Phillips, Assistant Forest Ex- . 
pert, in Grand Rapids Press. 
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FOREST FIRE REMEDIES. 

The heavy losses by spring fires in Michigan forests this year have re- 
newed interest in the protection of forests from fire and there is reason 
to hope for sure remedial legislation this winter. The heaviest losses 
last spring were in Marquette, Delta, Menominee, Alger, Dickinson, 
Ontonagon and Cheboygan counties, and forty acres of the State re- 
serve second-growth timber in Roscommon county were also burned. 

FORESTS MUST BE PROTECTED. 

Past experiences make it clear that any movement by the State must 
involve adequate protection of the forests through competent super- 
vision and the adoption of preventive as well as corrective measures. 
One fire works more harm than can be undone in years. Many of these 
conflagrations start from trifling causes that could easily be avoided. 
Several of the states have a warden system that proves effective in secur- 
ing the enforcement of laws far more drastic than those prevailing in 
Michigan. Rangers also render valuable service in guarding against 
fires and checking their progress once they have started. 

Michigan at present has a Forestry Commission, but there must 
come an amplification of its powers, greater liberality on the part of 
the State and the introduction of some more comprehensive plan of pro- 
tection than now obtains before any appreciable gains can be made. 
Reforestation is a plain business proposition. Only when there comes a 
general realization of this fact can reasonable progress be hoped for. — 
Detroit Free Press. 

PUNISHMENT IN INDIANA. 

In a new Indiana law, provision is also made for a fine of from |5 
to $50 for any person who wilfully or through negligence sets fire to 
any woods, and the prosecuting attorney is required to investigate and 
prosecute. The man who sets the fire is made liable in damages, also. 
The township road supervisor has power to employ help to extinguish 
any forest fire that occurs in his district. — Indianapolis News. 



WANTON CARELESSNESS. 

Raging forest fires at this season (May, 1906), of the year, when 
the trees are filled with sap and every bush and twig is putting forth 
leaves, are almost inconceivable. They suggest gross carelessness on 
the part of the men who have been engaged in cutting timber and on 
the part of those who have been starting fires, for the fires seem to be 
scattered over several counties, and the sweep of them is sufficiently 
Avide to surround and destroy villages. 

It is a remarkable fact that a considerable percentage of the human 
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race have to be watched and disciplined to prevent them from destroy- 
ing their own property or committing suicide. When the careless tim- 
ber cutters are at work in winter they take no thought of the morrow, 
but leave their brush any old way. They are not interested in destroy- 
ing brush, or in placing it where it is not likely to become the starting 
point of a conflagration. The woodsman gets out merchantable logs, 
railroad ties and firewood and wood for the charcoal kilns. Next spring, 
summer or fall, when the brush he has left gets thoroughly dry, some 
careless person sets it on fire and the result is a disaster which \vill 
leave its mark on the district for the next twenty years. The thrush. 
and leaves are burned, destroying the natural plant food that is needed 
by the standing timber. The trees and seedlings are destroyed, and 
the surface mould is often so burned that it is years in recovering 
fertility. Farms are enveloped, the buildings are destroyed and some- 
times stock, and even human beings, are destroyed. 

The State employs a few foresters, but it is evident that the forests 
must be poorly protected or such fires would not get beyond control 
at a season of the year when the ground is usually saturated \^ith 
moisture and every living thing growing out of the ground is loaded 
with sap. — Detroit News. 

FIFTY YEARS OF LESSONS STILL UNHEEDED. 

The Detroit Free Press draws a lesson from the recent forest fires 
in upper Michigan. Lessons from forest fires have been available at 
frequent intervals during the last fifty years. In some instances they 
have been unavoidable as well as uncontrollable, owing to large areas 
being affected by reason of excessive dry weather, the density of forest 
undergrowth which furnish food for fire and which once in full force 
is practically uncontrollable until the fuel of the flames is exhausted. 

The areas most subject to devastation are those in which the heavy 
timber has been cut off and the thick growth of underbrush and dead 
timber and logs from a veritable furnace for the flames which once 
started in a dry time cannot be headed oft' until it has run itself out. 

These lessons, however, are not utilized save in the newspapers. The 
State has never had any forest policy having for its object the preserva- 
tion of the timber resources of Michigan from devastation. Scarcely , 
any attempt has been made to guard against forest fires or to place 
any safeguards to reduce the liability of fires to a minimum. There 
may be forest fires in Canada, yet one seldom hears of such devastation 
as occurs in Michigan every year and it is due chiefly to the policy 
of the government in guarding its forest wealth. 

There has never been a subject for legislation of greater utility to 
the State than that for the purpose of preserving the timber from de- 
struction by fire and none which has been so persistently ignored. — 
Cheboygan News. 

HOW TO FIGHT FOREST FIRES. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot writes as follows: 

"The means of fighting forest fires are not everywhere the same, for 
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they burn in many different ways; but in every case the best time to 
fight a fire is at the beginning, before it has had time to spread. A de- 
lay of even a very few minutes may permit a fire that at first could 
easily have been extinguished to gather headway and get altogether 
beyond control. 

"When there is but a thin covering of leaves and other waste on the 
ground, a fire usually can not burn very hotly or move with much speed. 
The fires in most hardwood forests are of this kind. They seldom kill 
large trees, but they destroy seedlings and saplings and kill the bark 
of older trees in places near the ground. The hollows at the foot of old 
chestnuts and other large trees are often the results of these fires, 
which occur again and again, and so enlarge the wounds instead of al- 
lowing themi to heal. Moderate fires also occur in dense conifei'ous for- 
ests when only the top of a thick la^^er of duff is dry enough to burn. 
The heat may not be great enough to kill any but the smallest and 
tenderest young trees, but that does not mean that such fires do no 
harm. The future of the forest depends on just such young growth, 
and whenever the forest floor, which is so necessary both to the trees 
and for the water supply, is injured or destroyed by fire, the forest suf- 
fers harm. 

"Surface fires may be checked if they are feeble by beating them out 
with green branches, or by raking the leaves away from a narrow strip 
across their course. The best tool for this purpose is a four-tined pitch- 
fork, or a common stable fork. In sandy regions a thin and narrow belt 
of sand is easily and- quickly sprinkled over the ground with a shovel, 
and will check the spread of a weak fire, or even of a comparatively 
hot one if there is no wind. Dirt or sand thrown on a burning fire is 
one of the best of all means for putting it out. 

"In dense forests with a heavy forest floor, fires are often hot enough 
not only to kill the standing timber, but to consume the trunks and 
branches altogether, and even to follow the roots far down into the 
ground. In forests of this kind fire spreads easily, creeping along on 
the surface or through the duff or under the bark of rotting fallen trees. 
In the same way it climbs dead standing trees, and breaks out in 
bursts of flame high in the air. Dead trees help powerfully to spread 
a fire, for in high winds loose pieces of their burning bark are carried 
to almost incredible distances and drop into the dry forest far ahead, 
while in calm weather they scatter burning fragments all about them 
when they fall. 

"Fire lines — strips kept free from all inflammable material by burn- 
ing or otherwise — are very useful in checking small fires and of great 
value as lines of defense in fighting large ones. They are also very 
effective in keeping fires out of the woods, as, for example, along rail- 
road tracks. But without men to do the fighting they are of as little 
use against really dangerous fires as forts without soldiers against in- 
vading armies." 

HOW TO PREVENT FIRES. 

Extracts from petition to the New Hampshire legislature for forest 
fire patrol: 
25 
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Patrolling the woods Id dry seasons is the remedy. New York, Min- 
nesota and other states have had this system for years past, and where 
the patrol has been efficiently established all dangerous fires have been 
kept out. 

The bill proposes not only to save the forest property that is con- 
sumed by the great conflagrations that occur periodically, but also to 
save a large portion of the cost which the towns now expend for ex- 
tinguishing fires. To carry this into effect, the bill proposes to employ 
a state fire warden, who shall be an expert forester, under the forestry 
commission. It will be his duty to appoint local fire wardens in each 
town and unorganized township with the approval of the selectmen or 
the county commissioners. The town fire wardens will patrol the w^oods 
in dry seasons, when so directed by the state fire warden; will receive 
instructions from him as to the method of warning campers, hunters, 
fishermen, tourists, etc., and cooperate with him in the extinguishment 
of all fires that occur. They will be paid only for services actually 
rendered. The point of the whole matter is, that they will be on the 
ground to extinguish fires that are still small and before they get 
beyond control. 

Colonel Wm. F. Fox, superintendent of forests in New York state, 
has had a large experience with forest fires.' He was instrumental in 
securing the legislation by which New York state has purchased more 
than one million acres in the Adirondack mountains. He has had 
charge of extinguishing fires on this tract and has succeeded in a re- 
markable decree. He says : "Under American conditions patrol is the 
only method of preventing forest fires." 

FIRE PATROL IN ONTARIO. 

In the Dominion of Canada large forest areas are owned by the gov- 
ernment, and the system in the Dominion is to lease the lands year by 
year to lumbermen who are permitted to exploit the woods under rules 
laid down by the government and under the supervision of the foresters 
of the government. These foresters are also fire wardens, and in dry 
seasons give their entire time to patrolling the woods. In Ontario the 
reduction of fires has been phenomenal, showing conclusively that patrol 
prevents fires. Persons likely to start fires are warned, and small fires 
are extinguished before they get beyond control. In the dry season of 
1903 that cost New Hampshire so heavily, not two thousand dollars in 
value was lost in Ontario. The system is being extended as rapidly as 
possible to the forests of the entire Dominion of Canada. 
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OTHER ENEMIES OF THE FOREST. 

NATURAL ENEMIES. 

Gifford Pinchot, Forester, writes: 

"The forest is threatened by many enemies, of which fire and reck- 
less lumbering are the worst. In the United States sheep grazing and 
wind come next. Cattle and horses do much less damage than sheep, 
and snow break is less costly than windfall. Landslides, floods, in- 
sects, and fungi are sometimes very harmful. In certain situations 
numbers of trees are killed by lightning, which has also been known 
to set the woods on fire, and the forest is attacked in many other ways. 
For example, birds and squirrels often prevent young growth by de- 
vouring great quantities of nuts and other seeds, while porcupines and 
mice frequently kill young trees by gnawing away their bark. 

"Most of these foes may be called natural enemies, for they would 
injure the forest to a greater or less extent if the action of man were 
altogether removed. Wild animals would take the place of domestic 
sheep and cattle to some degree, and fire, wind and insects would still 
attack the forest. 

DANGERS OF HUMAN ORIGIN. 

"But many of the most serious dangers to the forest are of human 
origin. Such are destructive lumbering and excessive taxation on for- 
est lands, to which much bad lumbering is directly due. So high are 
these taxes, for in many cases they axnpunt to five or even six per cent 
yearly on the market value of the forest, that the owners can not afford 
to pay them and hold their lands. Consequently they are forced to 
cut or sell their timber in haste and without regard to the future. 
When the timber is gone the owners refuse to pay taxe«s any longer, and 
the devastated lands revert to the State. Many thousand square miles 
of forest have been ruined by reckless lumbering, because heavy taxes 
forced the owners to realize quickly and once for all upon their forest 
land, instead of cutting it in a way to insure valuable future crops. 
For the same reason many counties are now poor that might, with 
reasonable taxation of timber land, have been flourishing and rich." — 
Grand Rapids Press. 

THE "tUSSOCK^^ caterpillar. 

Commissioner Bolger is out with a warning to citizens to make war 
on the "tussock" caterpillar without loss of time. The situation is so 
grave that all the shade trees of the city are in danger. He says the same 
pest is ravaging the trees in all the large cities of the country. 

This prolific insect is not as dangerous as the San Juse scale, but if 
let alone, would eat up every green leaf on every tree in the city once 
and often twice in the season. 
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The female moth lays a thousand or so of tiny white eggs in a white 
silken cocoon, and then dies. The eggs hatch out rapidly, and the pro- 
cess is repeated on a multiplied scale, and it takes only a short time 
for the pests, which feed on the leaves of the trees, to strip a big tree 
of every sign of vegetation down to the bare branches. — Detroit Journal. 



INSECTS ATTACK HICKORY TREES. 

Increasing scarcity of hickory wood in the United States has alarmed 
the manufacturers of wooden vehicles to such an extent that at a meet- 
ing here of over 200 representatives of these manufacturers, the advis- 
ability of taking the matter before congress was discussed. 

Hickory trees have recently been attacked by an insect which, it is 
said, is fast destroying that class of timber. It was declared that unless 
the government took action in devising means whereby these insects 
could be kept from breeding, in ten years practically all hickory trees 
in the United States will have been destroyed. 

*^'There are now but three states from which we can draw our sup- 
plies," said P. F. Van Behren, of Evansville, Ind. "and hickory trees 
are becoming extinct in these states: The shortage in this article, which 
is the most essential component of a wooden vehicle, will probably 
necessitate a general raise in prices of all wooden vehicles." — Chicago 
dispatch to Bay City Tribune. 

CARELESS LINEMEN AND ELECTRICITY. 

City Attorney Taggart has delivered to Chairman Swarthout of the 
council committee on ordinances the draft of a new law which will 
afford the shade trees of Grand Kapids protection against careless line- 
men who cut through the heart of maples and oaks in putting up their 
cables, regardless of anything save expeditious work. The same ordi- 
nance will also aim a blow at drivers who hitch their horses to any old 
tree trunk just so long as it is convenient. Violation of the provisions 
of the ordinance is punishable by a fine of from f2 to flOO or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail for from two to thirty days. — Grand 
Rapids Herald. 
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TRESPASS CASES. 

FOUR CONVICTIONS. 

Assistant Attorney General Charles H. McGill, in May, in Roscom- 
mon county, secured the conviction of Isaac Sweet for moving timber 
from the State forest reserve. It is a notable achievement to convict a 
man of stealing timber from the State in Roscommon county and the re- 
sult of the prosecution is taken as indicating a change in public senti- 
ment in that part of the State. Sweeft was fined |100, in default of 
which he must serve six months in the Ionia reformatory. — Lansing 
Journal. 

Peter Shien, state trespass agent, has secured the conviction at Mio 
of Hugh Bowman, Andrew and Lester Budd, on a charge of trespassing 
on State lands and cutting timber on the same. Bowman was fined 
$250, Andrew Budd |25 and Lester Budd, being a boy, was let off on 
suspended sentence. — Detroit News. 

SUPREME COURT DECISION HELPS. 

Although the supreme court has recently granted a new trial to Frank 
Christian, of Alcona county, convicted of cutting timber on State 
lands, it construed the law in such a nianner as to make it easier in the 
future to secure convictions for criminal trespass. 

The court holds that under a recently enacted statute the State is 
not required to prove an intent to violate the law in cases of trespass 
and in effect says that men who cut timber must know that they are 
doing so on their own property. 

The law makes the cutting of timber on State lands a felony. It 
does not devolve upon the State to establish its title to lands in order 
to secure a conviction. 

The decision is regarded as a notable triumph for the State and it will 
doubtless result in preventing much trespassing. — Cheboygan News. 

STEALING CHRISTMAS TREES. 

The last session of the legislature passed a law against the cutting 
of shrubbery on State lands. Trespass Agent Shien last winter, at West 
Branch, seized three carloads of Christmas trees cut from State lands. 

At that season of the year thousands of young evergreens are cut 
and shipped to the large cities for Christmas trees, and the shippers 
are not at all particular where they cut, so long as no one interferes. 

The trespass agents claim that about one in five cut are drawn away 
and the remainder are left and make very good fuel to feed forest fires. 

Then it is also claimed that by the annual cutting of large numbers 
of young trees the work of reforestation which the State is attempting 
is seriously Jnterferred with. — Detroit Free Press. 
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